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Bool 1 
ONMRAE TEXT OF GREEK AUTHORS, AND 
BPS PHCIALEY OF PLATO 


I. THAT Greek MSS. are miswritten and misspelt in 
various degrees ;—that glosses and marginal interpreta- 
tions have crept into the text ;—that particular letters or 
combinations of letters, as for example A, A, A,x—I, T,— 
€, ©, 0, C.—are often interchanged ;—that contractions 
are another source of confusion ;—that forms of words or 
usages which were allowed by Thucydides or Plato have 
sometimes received a more Attic impress from the hand of 
grammarians, or have decayed insensibly into the forms 
and usages of the common or Macedonian language ;—that 
the writing is more regular and uniform than can be sup- 
posed to have proceeded from authors who lived in the 
days when grammar was only beginning to be studied ;— 
that the texts of the Classics have passed through changes 
sometimes in the uncial sometimes in the cursive [or 
minuscule] stage ;—that the copyists of many MSS. like 
modern editors had a love of emendation, which led them 
to improve upon the meaning or grammar of their author ; 
—that emendation is often needed, and that many emenda- 
tions are probably, almost certainly, right ;—these general 
facts would hardly be disputed by any one who has 
a critical acquaintance with Greek authors. 

But such general considerations do not justify the indis- 
criminate use of conjectural emendation. We have to 
distinguish the kind of mistake before we can determine 
whether it can be corrected. That mistakes often happen 
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is a safe text ; the inference which is sometimes drawn that 
they are liable to happen equally in all authors and in all 
MSS., and that all therefore afford equal material for the 
conjectural art, is a ‘very erroneous one. The kind of 
mistake may also vary from the interchange of T and T 
which is corrected at sight up to a degree of confusion in 
which grammar and sense are lost in anarchy. And where 
such mistakes are most numerous and complicated they 
are generally beyond the reach of human sagacity to 
amend. Unless new and better MSS. are discovered, the 
corruption must remain a corruption to the end of time. 
Nor can the most ingenious conjecture ever attain the 
certainty of a reading well supported by MS. authority. 
The verifying faculty is only the knowledge and modera- 
tion of the critic, who may indeed have acquired the power 
of seeing in the dark, or at least of seeing better than 
others, but who may also have found in lifelong studies 
only the material of his own self-deception. An art or 
kind of knowledge which is attractive and at the same time 
wanting in certain tests of truth is always liable to fall into 
the hands of projectors and inventors. It may be culti- 
vated by many generations of scholars without their once 
making the discovery that they have been wasting their 
lives in a frivolous and unmeaning pursuit. From being 
subordinate and necessary it may come to be thought the 
crowning accomplishment of the scholar. But after all, to 
compare small things with great, ingenious conjectures are 
only like the hypotheses of physical science in the days 
when there were no experiments, which, while retaining 
their attractiveness, diverge further and further from the 
truth. 

A sanguine temperament and sometimes even a good 
memory flush the mind and interfere with the exercise of 
the judgement. A little knowledge will furnish objections 
to an old reading or arguments in support of a new one. 
The inventor has a natural fondness for his own inven- 
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tions and is ready to offer his reputation as a guarantee of 
their truth. He has got into a region in which the common 
sense of the many is unable to control him, and in which no 
one can demonstrate that he is only a visionary. And as 
learning or imitative talent or even genius for scholarship 
are often unaccompanied by philosophical power, which is 
the natural corrective of a lively fancy, the sanction of great 
names has not been wanting to great mistakes. There have 
been Atticists in modern as well as in ancient times, who 
have regarded grammar as a science of rules without excep- 
tions, and who have assumed a greater clearness and 
accuracy than ever existed in the text of ancient authors. 
Metrical canons which are not universally true have been 
applied with the rigour and severity of a law of nature. 
It has been forgotten that there was a transitional age of 
language in which syntax and prosody had not yet become 
separate studies, and that in every age the subtlety of lan- 
guage far exceeds the minuteness of grammatical rules. 
Writers like Sophocles or Thucydides or Plato have been 
even divested of the peculiarities of their own style, in 
order to satisfy some more general notion of sense and 
Greek. Not the value of the correction but the name and 
reputation of the critic have been regarded. The authority 
‘of Bentley, Porson, and Hermann has obtruded on the text 
of the Classics many unfounded emendations which have 
been allowed to remain, as a homage to their reputation. 
A just estimate of the value of emendations requires 
a consideration, (1) of the limits of the human faculties in 
this sort of divination. No definite measure can be given 
of them ; they must depend on the nature of the materials; 
but often the real limits are in inverse proportion to the 
ingenuity and facility of scholars in making emendations : 
(2) there must be a consideration of the nature of MSS. 
In textual as in historical criticism the invention or imagina- 
tion which has no foundation of facts can only build castles 
in the air. The emendations which lie on the surface have 
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been generally made by previous editors, while the deeper 
corruptions are hardly ever remediable. And in proportion 
to the character of the MS. the necessity or possibility of 
emendation will greatly vary. No generalities about the 
frequency of mistakes, or the possibility of glosses, or the 
probability in favour of the more difficult reading can be 
set against the readings of MSS., which may be erroneous 
but cannot be corrected out of nothing. (3) There must be 
a consideration of authors as well as of MSS. The range 
of language in some is too wide or irregular or uncertain 
to admit even of a fair probability in the emendation of 
them. The Doric or Aeolic dialect is not so well known 
to us as the Attic; and again, conjectures in prose and 
verse stand on a different footing. Nor will any one 
say that he is as certain of the use of language in Pindar 
and Theocritus as in Sophocles and Euripides, or of the 
metre in a line of a chorus as of an Iambic or Trochaic 
verse, or that a fragment is equally within the range of 
emendation with a passage that has a context. Yet the 
method of conjecture which was practised by the first 
editors seems to have continued as a habit of mind among 
scholars, who do not always remember that the field for 
new conjectures is ever narrowing, and that the ‘ woods and 
pastures new’ of fragments, to which they return, are the 
least likely to afford passages which can be corrected with 
certainty. Nothing can be more improbable than some 
of the conjectures of Madvig on Thucydides, when he 
discards a word because it is not found in later Greek and 
introduces a new word found in later Greek, but not in 
Thucydides. 

Some idea of the limits of human ingenuity in restoring 
a text or an inscription, may be formed in this way: let 
a person try the experiment of emending the text of an 
English passage previously unknown to him miswritten for 
the purpose. (You may vary the conditions of prose or 
metre, or give a fragment without the context, or select 
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from an author whose style is only known in short writings ; 
or take some writing such as an epitaph which has regular 
lines and set forms of speech; the words too may be 
wrongly divided or written without stops and without 
accents or breathings as in the Uncial Greek MSS.) One 
person is quicker at guessing the riddle than another, but 
in any case the critic will soon be at fault, for the simple 
reason that he has no materials for conjecture. No divina- 
tion or second sight or knowledge of style can supply one- 
half of a page from the other half, nor restore with certainty 
a single word or even letter unless absolutely required by 
the context, that is to say if any other word or letter would 
equally fit or make sense. The general meaning may in 
any of these cases be clear or probable; e.g. in the case 
of a torn letter, or of the Inscription of which Niebuhr 
attempts a restoration about the burning of the tribunes ; 
but the precise words are really irrecoverable wherever 
more than one word or letter or combination of words and 
letters may amend the miswriting or bridge or fill up the 
vacant space. The problem is not of the nature of the 
discovery of a cipher, the secret of which is really contained 
in certain letters or symbols which have been artificially 
transposed, or of the interpretation of a hieroglyphic, the 
signs of which are known, although the mode of reading 
them or the language in which they were written has been 
lost. The case of an Inscription again is widely different 
from a MS., because an Inscription is formal and regular 
and may be compared with other Inscriptions which are 
sometimes verbatim or literatim the same. Hence a single 
letter in a particular place may sometimes restore a whole 
line, but why? because the letter is found in that place 
in a line which is preserved elsewhere. Nor, again, 
is the restoration of the text of an author analogous 
to the restoration of a ruined building or statue, the 
form or structure of which is simple and uniform, and 
the lost features of which may be restored from a very few 
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indications assisted by the analogy of buildings or statues 
of the times. Such illustrations are misleading because 
they are not zz pari materia, and when applied to the 
restoration of words they tend to obscure the real difficulty 
which is the variety and flexibility of language. To take 
an example: between two points in a line of Shakespeare 
there is a lacuna or erasure or corruption of five letters 
which admits of being filled up in twenty or thirty different 
ways; who can decide between them? A truly Shake- 
spearian word may be found by one of our critics whom we 
may suppose to be playing at the game of emendation ; in 
referring to the text the expression actually used may turn 
out to be less Shakespearian, or more common, or the 
reverse ; possibly a word not elsewhere occurring in any 
extant play. Two very popular and familiar emendations 
of Shakespeare will illustrate the point which I am dis- 
cussing : 
(1) Henry V, act ii, scene 3— 


‘His nose was as sharp as a pen 
On a fable of green fields’ (Ff. ; om. in Qq.); 


‘And a’ babbled of green fields’ (Cj. Theobald) ; 

or altering the other word, 

‘On a table of green frieze.” (Collier MS.) 
A third expedient, adopted by Pope, is to omit the whole 
phrase ‘And... fields, with the Qq. Several other con- 
jectures by scholars of repute, including Malone, have found 
acceptance in their time. 

(2) Macbeth, act v, scene 3— 
‘My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere and yellow leaf.’ 
‘My May of life.’ (Cj. Johnson.) 

The change is slight and gives an attractive reading while 
avoiding an apparent incongruity. But similar incon- 
gruities arising from the condensation or crowding together 
of imagery abound in the Shakespearian text and are not 
always so easily got rid of :—eg. ‘to take arms against 


a sea of troubles.’ 
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The critic can only succeed when a particular word is 
absolutely demanded by the context, or where the error is 
reducible to some rule. He will more easily restore the 
terminations of words than their roots; mere misspellings 
in which the sound remains are found to occasion no 
difficulty to the practised eye. And much further we 
cannot go. The instance just given shows how in a very 
characteristic and remarkable passage it is impossible abso- 
lutely to decide about a single letter. Conjectural emen- 
dation is a kind of prophecy, and though there is a vast 
difference between the powers of one man and another 
while they remain within the legitimate field of knowledge, 
there is not much difference when they take to foretelling 
future events. 

The argument from English to Greek and Latin scholar- 
ship is not really unfair, provided the difference be remem- 
bered between a language which has and which has not 
inflexions ; the unfairness, however, is really in favour of 
English conjectural emendation. The practice of emend- 
ing classical authors has come down from the revival of 
literature, and is fostered, at any rate in Englishmen, by 
the habit of Greek and Latin composition in early life. 
But every Englishman who applies his mind to the subject 
is a better judge of English than of Greek verse, for he is 
better acquainted with his native language than with a dead 
one. Even Bentley knew more of English than of Greek, 
and there is no paradox in saying that he was better 
qualified to edit Milton than to edit Homer—that is to say, 
not comparatively with others, but absolutely in reference 
to his own knowledge. In an evil hour he applied to an 
English poet the method or manner which he had acquired 
in editing the classics; and the result tends to detect his 
method and to raise a suspicion of his authority as an 
editor of the Greek and Latin classics. He finds a great 
deal of error in Milton; this he supposes to be due to the 
circumstance that Milton in his blindness dictated to his 
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daughters ; a sort of general consideration introduced into 
the subject similar to the hypothesis of transposed leaves 
in Lucretius or Catullus. Bentley’s Milton cannot be 
separated from Bentley's Horace ; the multitude of emenda- 
tions in the one tends to shake our faith in the multitude 
of emendations in the other. The many will hardly trust, 
in what they are unable to understand, a judgement which 
is so wild and fanciful in what is within their own range. 
The lesson is instructive, as showing what is indeed 
sufficiently apparent otherwise, that great powers may 
often coexist with extravagance and want of common 
sense. 

The English parallel may throw a further light on the 
problem which has been started. The text of Shakespeare 
presents many points of similarity with the text of an 
ancient author. The richness and obscurity of the lan- 
guage, the complexity of the meaning, the variety of 
readings, and the uncertainty which hangs over their 
origin, give rise to doubts like those which have tried 
the text of the classics. A harvest of emendations has 
sprung up; Shakespeare has been treated in the same 
bold style by Warburton as Milton by Bentley. But the 
ingenuity of critics has not supplied a generally received 
version; only in a very few instances have conjectures 
found their way into the text. 

Two other general facts may be adduced which are of 
weight in estimating the value of emendation in classical 
authors. 1. First the absence of esmendations in the New 
Testament ; there are ‘old correctors’ of the Gospels and 
I<pistles, but they are not scholars of the present or last 
century ; at least the important variations which occur 
in them are of an earlier date and spring from other 
causes; and the few emendations which have been sug- 
gested by scholars have not found their way into the text. 
Lachmann, when he made the attempt in the preface to the 
second volume of his New Testament, met with very little 
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success. [Of Cobet perhaps the same might have been 
said.| Nor does Bentley himself indulge in his bold ‘ meo 
periculo’ style of criticism within the sacred precinct ; it 
is from manuscript not from conjecture that he proposes to 
restore the-text of the New Testament. Yet there are 
certainly a few passages in the New Testament which have 
as much apparent difficulty as the corruptions of classical 
authors. (It is true that in some respects the text of the 
New Testament is unlike that of other Greek writers, 
especially in the number of MSS. and versions.) The 
quotations in other writers are also numerous, but these 
create the new difficulty of an embarras de richesses. The 
circumstance that critical emendation has not been held 
a safe or certain path in the most important of all Greek 
writings is a proof that there is danger and uncertainty in 
the application of such a method to the text of Greek 
authors generally. 

2. The tendency of criticism has of late years been 
adverse and not favourable to the use of conjecture. 
Manuscripts have been collated afresh and more precisely 
valued, and the result has rarely confirmed the previous 
conjectures of critics. There is no consensus of great 
critics in important emendations; those of Meineke and 
Ahrens are decried by Cobet; Porson has not generally 
been followed by Hermann in his corrections of the text. 
The ideas which inspired the last-named critic (Hermann) 
in his edition of Aeschylus are already out of date and 
certainly tend to undermine the authority of the great 
editor in Sophocles and Aristophanes. Madvig, the most 
prolific inventor of new emendations, who has laid down 
many sound principles which he fails to observe in practice, 
remarks that Bentley constantly violated the rules of his 
art, and that Hermann never had any; he also justly 
censures Dindorf in Ed. V of the Poetae Scenici for pretend- 
ing to emend passages without regard to the MSS. Most 
persons will find that the need of conjecture diminishes as 
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their familiarity with an author increases; the peculiarities 
of his style become more apparent to them ; they receive 
on the authority of MSS. expressions which their first 
thoughts would have set down as destitute of grammar 
and meaning; and the judgement and industry of Bekker 
have probably done more for the text of Greek writers 
than was effected by the vast powers of Bentley. 

3. Lastly, some instruction may be gathered from ob- 
serving the most palpable forms of delusion which prevail 
among conjectural critics. Their judgement is not equal to 
their invention; they are often deceived by parallel passages; 
any special knowledge which they possess of Greek dialects 
or metres or lexicographers tends unduly to form their 
opinion. They are apt to introduce a point which is not 
wanted, or to create a false emphasis, or to impair the due 
subordination of the word to the sentence or figure of 
speech. They are hasty in assuming that an author could 
not have used this or that expression or formation; and 
they think a regular and perfect phrase or figure or 
parallel better than an irregular one. They sometimes 
insist on uniformity of construction where uniformity is 
not required, or they miss the slight and subtle change from 
the ‘oratio recta’ to the ‘oratio obliqua, or conversely. 
A random statement of a lexicographer or grammarian or 
other ancient author is sometimes affirmed against the 
clearest evidence of the manuscript. Their perception of 
the context is often overpowered by their sense of some 
anomaly or obscurity. They do not always study an 
author from himself; the subtleties of which Plato and 
Sophocles are capable in the use of language or grammar 
are not made a separate matter of investigation. The 
transitional periods of grammar and language are con- 
founded by them with those in which the uses of language 
are fixed. They do not fairly renounce impossible pro- 
blems, but seem rather to find a stimulus to their imagination 
in hopeless corruptions of the text. They sometimes restore 
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an author from himself and argue from the use of a word 
in one passage to the use of the same word or phrase in 
another. Their own self-confidence in the most slippery 
of all arts is a reason why they should suspect themselves, 
and may well raise a suspicion in the mind of others ; 
“meo periculo, ‘away with all this, ‘apage putidissimam 
interpolationem ;° the disdain of objectors; the repeated 
promise to free a beautiful passage from deformities ; the 
improvements and re-writings of the text ; the ‘nihil tam 
metuens quam ne de se diffidere videretur, are not indeed 
inconsistent with a real knowledge and study of Greek, 
but they are doubtful proofs of the judgement or trust- 
worthiness of the critic. The tendency appears to grow 
upon them with years; their last performances are often 
a caricature of their earlier ones. They speak of an 
intuition which is peculiar to themselves ; which a person 
who is not similarly gifted might be more ready tu 
acknowledge, if the intuition of one critic were not some- 
times at variance with the intuition of another; the older 
editors, as for example Casaubon in Polybius, frequently 
introduce emendations without distinguishing them from 
the text of the MS., and many late emendations, as of 
Hermann in Sophocles, are fast becoming established in 
the printed books without brackets or other signs of un- 
certainty. Nor does there seem any reason why the self- 
confidence of a discoverer should be accepted as a warrant 
of the truth of a discovery in restoring the text of the 
classics any more than in science or life. 


II. The general purport of what I have been saying is 
that the more we reflect upon the nature of conjectural 
emendation of the classics—the more we put it to the 
test, or try it by the analogy of English—the more we 
think of the follies into which great scholars have been 
betrayed by the love of it—the narrower are the limits 
which we are disposed to assign to it. The nature of the 
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manuscripts has now to be considered. At first sight the 
accurate preservation or transmission of the words or ideas 
of ancient writers during a period of 2000 years might be 
deemed impossible. Yet experience supplies many facts 
which make this credible. The text of the Vedas is 
known to have remained unaltered since the fourth century 
before Christ. Unlike the Greek Scholiasts, the Vedic 
commentaries of more than 2000 years ago have exactly 
the same readings which are found in Vedic MSS. at 
the present day. This is the more remarkable when the 
observation is also made that, owing to the material on 
which they are written, they must have been frequently 
copied: no Sanscrit MSS. have the antiquity of Greek 
ones: and more remarkable still when it is considered that 
the commentary is purely fanciful and stands in no relation 
to the original text. And there are many Greek MSS., 
such as the Paris A of the Republic of Plato, which are 
remarkably good and gain in authority in proportion as 
they are better known. There is no probability therefore 
of accuracy or inaccuracy in a Greek MS. prior to an 
examination of the contents. No general assumption that 
copyists were ignorant or that ‘mistakes often happen’ 
should be allowed antecedently to influence the mind. 
Thus the question which we started returns from very 
general considerations to very minute ones. The greater 
part of the science of textual criticism is contained in 
the valuation of MSS. That corruptions, confusion, 
glosses, interchanges of letters, emendations of gram- 
marians and copyists are to be found in Greek MSS. 
will be readily allowed; the point at issue is whether 
a particular interchange of letters or the insertion of a 
gloss or any other special corruption is incidental to the 
writing of a certain scribe or of the copy which he used. 
An editor may feel disposed to substitute OCIOC for 
O€IOC ; he has to ask himself the question whether this 
particular form of corruption occurs elsewhere in the MS. 
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Or he may feel a conviction that certain awkwardly 
introduced words are a gloss; again, he will have reason 
to doubt the correctness of his conviction should no 
similar example of a gloss occur elsewhere in the same 
MS. Once more, he may feel disposed to adopt the 
better or easier reading—say of a late manuscript: his 
hand will be held if he finds that the manuscript which is 
his authority offers in many other places better and easier 
readings where other good MSS. are perplexed or obscure. 
For then the intelligibility of the copy is possibly due 
to the corrector and not to the original text. The student 
or editor has to consider not all the possible errors which 
may be thought likely to occur in Greek MSS., but 
those which he discovers in the manuscript which he is 
perusing. There is no error of which some copyists are 
not capable in times and places when Greek was becoming 
barbarized ; but the mass of Greek MSS. were written 
by moderately learned persons who were copying their 
own language. And the MSS. of the greater writers, 
with the exception of some passages of Aeschylus and 
Euripides, are as a fact extremely free from error, and 
would be thought still more so, if their correctness were 
measured by the style of the writer and not by an 
imaginary grammatical standard. 

Some application of the doctrine of chances may serve 
as an illustration of the probabilities of error in MSS. 
(1) There is obviously a probability that the copyist will 
fail in difficult passages; the mind and eye require great 
discipline before they can write exactly words or forms 
of words which are unintelligible or unknown or im- 
perfectly known to them. (2) But there is no greater 
probability that the copyist will err in the violation of 
a canon of grammar or of prosody, unless indeed in cases 
where the usage or grammar or metre has changed in 
later literature, than in any other way. (3) Thus, let us 
suppose the case of a manuscript which contains in all 
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a hundred errors or miswritings; and further that no less 
than twenty of these are found to consist in omissions of 
av, or uses of av with the present indicative, or of rvyxavo 
as a verb of existence, or of od jy) with the present or 
ist Aor. Act., or of unions of dissimilar tenses, or of words 
of doubtful analogy, or of any other violations of supposed 
laws of grammar—the question arises whether the pro- 
portion of grammatical errors which has been described 
is not greater than can be accounted for on any rational 
principle. Why should as many as 74°, of all the mistakes 
which occur be found to affect the rules of grammarians ? 
Why, for example, should the copyists have been guilty of 
forty errors which are violations of the celebrated law of the 
Cretic in Tragic Iambic Verse? When it is remembered 
that the refusal to admit a spondee which is broken into 
two words in the fifth place is a sort of last refinement in 
the structure of the verse, the probability appears to be 
that such a law would be occasionally broken, rather than 
uniformly observed. 

There is a further consideration which seems _ to 
strengthen this view of the subject. There are gram- 
matical anomalies which are not found to exist equally in 
earlier and later Greek writers. The usages of Demosthenes 
are more regular than those of Thucydides or Plato. But 
this cannot be attributed to the greater care or skill of 
the transcribers; there is no reason why the words of 
Demosthenes should have been preserved to us with more 
accuracy than those of Plato. The only reason is that 
the MSS. exhibit a real difference of usage in earlier and 
later writers. Whether in historical or textual criticism, 
in the New Testament or in classical authors, those inti- 
mations which are opposed to the prevailing use or feeling 
of an age witness to their own truth. Many reasons may 
be given why the copyist should have altered the forms or 
usages of Thucydides into those of his own age; but there 
is no reason why he should have returned to older forms ; 
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why for example he should have used «i with the sub- 
junctive or omitted ay with the optative, except that such 
apparent anomalies existed in the original copies. That 
the traces of such anomalies in Plato or Thucydides or in 
the Greek tragedians are already becoming faint is a fact 
which agrees with the contemporary rise and progress 
of grammatical studies. The golden age of Attic tragedy 
was never completely purged of the remains of [pic 
irregularity ; that the anomalous uses which are found in 
the MSS. retain this character is in some degree a proot 
of their genuineness. 

Another consideration distinct from the mere correctness 
of a manuscript is antiquity. The superiority of the older 
MS. is traceable to the circumstance that the copy is not 
only nearer to the original but also to the Uncial MS. 
A manuscript like Paris A, which is supposed to have been 
written in the ninth century, or the Bodleian which bears 
the date A.D. 896, retains many Uncial forms, and has 
probably been transcribed from an Uncial MS. And the 
observation may be worth making that another interval 
of equal length would nearly reach back to the autograph 
of Plato. Many chances of error are thus excluded. The 
size of the character and the comparative absence of con- 
tractions prevents the letters from being minced into an 
illegible scrawl. On the other hand the indications which 
are afforded of the divisions of words by breathings and 
accents or of sentences by stops are generally wanting in 
the Uncial MSS. Nor in such matters can MSS. be held 
to be of any authority. It is unfortunate also that in 
minute questions of orthography an appeal has ever been 
made to them. For such questions (1) are of little import- 
ance; the correct writing of émemdv@n or of «dra adds 
nothing to our appreciation of Greek authors and scarcely 
anything to philology; (2) they can seldom be determined 
precisely; the MSS. are constantly at variance with 
one another and with the precepts of the grammarians ; 
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(3) uniformity and etymology are better principles of spelling 
than are supplied either by the MSS. or by the Atticist 
srammarians; (4) there is no reason to suppose that the 
classical authors of an earlier period could have known or 
conformed to exact rules of orthography. Such inquiries 
have certainly been carried far enough and need no longer 
be suffered to detain us from more important subjects. 
They would be thought ridiculous if applied to the printed 
text of English authors of two or three centuries ago. 
Besides the estimate of a particular manuscript as distinct 
from manuscripts in general, there remains a further esti- 
mate to be formed of the value of manuscript authority in 
a particular passage or word. There are peculiar causes 
which may lead to error in certain places; an entangle- 
ment in the meaning of a passage will often confuse the 
copyist’s head or hand; he will be apt either to miswrite or 
amend the words at which he stumbles; and as common 
words are often substituted for uncommon ones, common 
forms will also take the place of uncommon or curious 
ones. Similar letters at the end of one word and the 
beginning of another; repetitions of syllables; similar 
beginnings in two successive sentences, are also a frequent 
cause of error or omission; the omission of a word is far 
more usual than the insertion of one. The omission of 
a word may often lead to the insertion of the same word in 
another order or in a clause which has a common govern- 
ment. Again, words written at the side sometimes find 
their way into the text, or two passages which are really 
similar are absolutely identified. (Of this many examples 
occur in the Gospels.) Among various readings that one 
is preferable of which the origin may be explained on some 
one of these principles or which seems to be the centre or 
kernel of the rest. Above all the similarities of certain 
Greek letters both in the Uncial and the Cursive hand 
render particular words much more liable than others to 
be misspelt; which first misspelling by rendering the 
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passage unintelligible naturally introduces some further 
error. Two such lists, one of Uncial, the other of Cursive 
letters, should be present to the student’s eye; the Uncial 
letters AAA; FT; €60C; HN; TI, TT, IFT; K,1=; AA, AA, AA; 
NI,M; TT, IT, Tl, IF; ¥T;—the Cursive letters which offer 
a second chance of error being A, , v; (8)uK; Wo; a, ev; Te. 
The use of Cursive [minuscule] letters together with 
Uncial letters is a stage of writing which must also be 
considered. A further source of error is the habit of con- 
tracting certain words both in Uncial and Cursive writing 
avOpe7, KUpios, “lopand, otpavw), and the abbreviation of 
terminations. 

The famous rule ‘potior lectio difficilior, seems to 
require some limitation. For there is plainly a degree of 
difficulty or obscurity which may render the acceptance of 
a reading improbable; nonsense which is just construable 
is not to be regarded as preferable to sense when offered 
by a MS. Some correction or alteration must be made in 
the rule. (1) First of all, not the more difficult reading is 
to be preferred, but the more remote one or the one least 
likely to have been invented. (2) But the question which 
is the more difficult reading can never be confined to this 
one point; repetitions of letters or syllables may tend to 
substitute the more remote or difficult reading for the 
simpler one. (3) The rule presupposes a certain degree 
of knowledge and intelligence in the copyist who makes 
the substitution, which does not always exist. (4) The 
meaning and agreement with the context or style of the 
author cannot be left out of sight in the comparative 
estimate of MSS.; nor lastly the character of the MS. 
which in some cases may be discovered to be valueless 
by the uniform adoption or insertion of easier readings. 
(5) A large allowance must be made for accident; the 
greater number of mistakes do not arise from the principle 
of the adoption of the easier reading but on no principle 
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at all. This famous rule seems to be chiefly suggestive 
and certainly cannot be allowed to supersede in particular 
passages the estimate of the value of MSS. taken as 
a whole. The canon of the more difficult reading really 
points to one element among many in the consideration of 
the text. It is not enough to say, ‘this is the more difficult 
reading and therefore the true one.’ But ‘this is the more 
difficult reading, which at the same time makes good 
sense and is in harmony with the general style.’ 

Lastly—(a) the Scholia, (8) quotations in other Greek 
authors, especially lexicographers and grammarians, (y) 
Latin versions, may be reckoned among the occasional 
subsidia. 

(a) The Scholia may be regarded as a witness to the 
genuineness of the text of Greek authors; also as a living 
link with the past ; moreover in a few passages they have 
preserved a reading which is lost in the MSS. ; their lan- 
guage has also been tortured into the support of conjectural 
emendations, and the occurrence of a word in the explana- 
tion of the Scholiast has been an argument for the intro- 
duction of it into the text. It need scarcely be remarked 
that they are of every degree of antiquity and value and 
embrace observations of the most widely different kinds, 
learned and puerile, ethical and grammatical, according to 
the temper of the author. The value of each Scholiast, 
like that of each MS., must of course be judged alone, 
remembering, as is obvious in the Scholiasts on Homer, 
that he may often repeat or preserve the opinions of older 
or wiser writers than himself. Many of them, like the 
Scholiasts on Thucydides or on Aristotle, while deficient 
in grammatical knowledge and falling according to our 
standard into remarkable grammatical blunders, have 
a curious dialectical insight into the meaning of passages ; 
they are not unfrequently chargeable with the objection 
‘Too much logic, or illogical logic. That with all Greek 
literature lying open before them, themselves the students 
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of an art which, commencing with the Sophists and Alex- 
andrian grammarians, lived and flourished for above 1500 
years, they should have added so little to our knowledge 
either of the classics or of language generally, is a valuable 
warning of the tendency of such studies when pursued in 
a false and narrow spirit by those ooo. py Exovor bdpyakov 
TO eid€vat ad’ta ofa éott. A labour which is wholly dispro- 
portioned to the result is apt to infect the judgement and 
to pervert the wider comparison of the other branches of 
knowledge which is the safeguard against the errors of 
exclusive study. A man will hardly be persuaded to form 
a humble or uncertain estimate of the labour of many years 
of his life. Nor can any mere servile and unreflecting toil 
add much even to the stores of learning. No man who is 
a mere scholar can ever be a great scholar, because scholar- 
ship is not separable from other branches of knowledge, 
e.g. from history and philosophy. The school which is 
represented by Niebuhr and K. O. Miller in Germany 
were quite right in regarding antiquity as a whole; their 
error lay not there, but in the introduction of theories and 
conjectures in the place of facts and in not considering 
the nature of evidence. 

(8) Quotations in old Greek writers can only be used 
with great hesitation as a means of correcting the text of 
an author. The pre-Alexandrian readings of Homer can- 
not with any certainty be restored from Plato or Aristotle. 
Quotations, in the strict sense of the term, are frequently 
altered to suit the context or structure of the sentence ; 
moreover they often lose or change a word owing to a lapse 
of memory in the author who cites them. The citations 
of lexicographers, again, unless strongly supported by 
internal reasons, are rarely to be set against the evidence 
of the MSS. And although in the days of Suidas the 
familiar knowledge of Greek literature was beginning to be 
narrowed within the range of authors which have been pre- 
served to us (any one who will be at the pains of counting 
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will find that the proportion of passages in Suidas which 
are from extant works or parts of works far exceeds the 
proportion which these works bear to the mass of Greek 
literature), yet the materials which were used by them were 
very large and the difficulty of accuracy proportionably 
increased. Nor can the testimony of grammarians about 
the uses of forms or words in particular authors be safely 
trusted when opposed to the evidence of the MSS., because 
(1) they have probably attempted to impress an Attic 
character on earlier writers; or (2) they may have drawn 
their precepts from copies in which the original forms had 
been altered. 


III. One more general head remains to be considered ; 
this is the different character of different authors or writings, 
under which the principal points for consideration seem to 
be the following :—First, the different ages of authors and 
our knowledge of contemporary literature. No one, for 
example, would attempt to restore the poems of Homer to 
the earliest or original form or indeed to any other but that 
of the Alexandrian period. Though there may be reason 
to think that the change which they have undergone is not 
great, there are no materials worth speaking of which 
would enable us to fix the text of the Iliad and Odyssey 
which was present to the eyes of Herodotus or of Plato. 
No critical ingenuity can penetrate the grammatical cover- 
ing which the Alexandrian critics have interposed around 
them or distinguish the original from the restored forms of 
words. Again, of Attic literature alone there were at least 
three periods; first, the antegrammatical or transitional, 
which includes Aeschylus and Sophocles, and in Attic prose 
may be admitted to descend as low as Plato. Secondly, the 
age of orators,in which the language attained the perfection 
of grammatical and rhetorical accuracy. Thirdly, the age 
of the Atticizers, who have an affectation of purism, and 
mix up with the imitation of an earlier age the uses and 
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forms of their own. The text of each of these classes of 
authors has some peculiar features. The grammar in the 
first period is less reducible to rule and the use of words 
more audacious and inventive than in that of the second ; 
there is more uncertainty in limiting the freedom of lan- 
guage; the forms and constructions of the old Epic poetry 
are not altogether banished from the tragedians; in Thu- 
cydides, again, is felt the oppression of an age which is 
beginning to philosophize and sometimes loses hold of 
grammar in the attempt to arrange multifarious relations 
of thought. The Tragic dialect is tinged by Homericism, 
and the influence of Attic verse has not yet completely 
harmonized the language of prose. These causes interfere 
with the attainment of that perfect type of Attic regularity 
which the grammarians of later ages found or made and 
sought to impose upon earlier ones. And the greater the 
liberty the greater also the difficulty not only of fixing the 
limit of usage but of restoring by conjecture what has 
become corrupted. The second may be regarded as the 
normal period of Greek grammar. (2) These differences 
of ages or periods of literature run into other differences of 
individual style or character. One measure of language 
must be applied to Aeschylus or Pindar; another to 
Sophocles; a third to Euripides—one to Thucydides, 
another to Xenophon; one to narrative writings, another 
to speeches or philosophical reflections. It is not by 
a general knowledge of Greek, for example, that an idea 
can be formed of how a particular author would have 
written in certain passages, as far as such an idea can be 
formed at all, but from the attentive study of the usages 
of individual authors. The abruptness of Aeschylus, the 
fanciful and tortuous associations and order of words in 
Pindar, the novelties, subtleties, experiments, refinements 
of Sophocles, the freedom in the use of cases and the sub- 
stitution of a logical for a grammatical connexion which 
characterizes the language of the two first extant tragedians 
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as well as of Thucydides, could not have been anticipated 
from any general knowledge of the principles of Greek 
grammar. Each writer is characteristic in some degree in 
his grammar as well as in his style. The uses of grammar 
like the meaning of words are (1) chronological in some 
degree and require to be considered in chronological order ; 
(2) they are individual and vary (though in a less degree) 
with the character and subject matter of an author. And 
these considerations tend to impose a check on those who 
are ready to maintain with authority what an author may 
or may not have written. 

Peculiarities of dialect and metre remain to be briefly 
considered. As to the first (1) we obviously possess no 
means of determining the forms or uses of the Doric and 
Aeolic with the precision of the Attic; the remains of their 
literature are small and the notices of the grammarians 
comparatively unfrequent. (2) It is difficult to decide the 
limits of that common Doric dialect which the Tragic 
writers retained in their choruses, and which in a still more 
Doricized form is the language of Pindar. (3) The dialects 
themselves were never subjected to the influence of gram- 
marians; nor equally with the Attic to the influence of 
writing. (4) The Tragic dialect, again, always retained 
some degree of metrical licence and also of Epic usage, 
which are seen in the double forms—pévos, potvos: Ketvos, 
exetvos, &c., and in the occasional omission of the augment. 
(5) General distinctions between the earlier and later Attic 
forms cannot be always determined with certainty on the 
_debateable ground of Plato and Aristophanes. But the 
general rule may be laid down that, e.g. dmaAdayOets and 
not dzaAAayeis would be commonly found in writers before 
400 B.C. (6) That any distinction has been preserved is 
a testimony to the incorruptness of the MSS., which indeed 
contrasts with the changes in English books: no reprint of an 
English book of three centuries since, if not a professed fac- 
simile, would retain the antiquated spelling of the original. 
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The other question of the extent of metrical licence has 
also an important bearing on the doctrine of emendation. 
Metre is a help to the emender’s art, and whatever may be 
the uncertainty of emendations in metre it is less than of 
emendations in prose. For one datum which the metre 
gives is wanting in prose. Still the metre also introduces 
a new element of difficulty. For supposing the laws of the 
metre to be known the language must conform to those 
laws; and what are the laws of metre must be gathered 
partly from the writings of metricians and grammarians, 
partly from an induction of the facts. This subject may 
be divided for the sake of convenience into two heads: 
(1) the more exact metres of the dialogue, (2) the laxer 
metres of the choruses. It is remarkable that great pre- 
cision has been attained in the conventional quantity of 
words and that in either kind of metre there is rarely 
a suspicion of difference or error. 

1. The metres of the dialogue have general and inviolate 
rules about the admissibility of feet; they have also 
precepts which relate to the divisions and composition of 
feet. Whether these latter are of the same inviolable 
nature as the former is doubtful; they seem to be not so 
much metrical canons as unconscious refinements of the 
ear. The fact that some of them, as for example the rule 
that trisyllabic feet shall be included in single words, do 
not apply equally to all the tragedians, tends to show that 
they are not matters of rule but of ear. In the latter case 
they would be general rather than universal, and the lines 
which do not conform to them would not therefore be 
held to be corrupt. The probability of such rules being 
universal evidently depends partly on the nature of the 
rule, chiefly on the number of exceptions. The law of the 
Cretic, which has been already mentioned, may be cited as 
an example of a rule with several exceptions, while the 
rarity of the Anapaest in the third place of the Tragic 
Iambic would probably justify the inference that the 
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exception is only a corruption of the text. Again, is it 
not probable that some syllables may have had common 
or different quantities which have generally been held to 
be of a fixed or uniform one; if words such as apn, tpiv 
and 7iv are admitted to have had two quantities, may not 
veapds also have been common or uncertain? Such an 
inference seems a fair one where the exceptional quantity 
is strongly supported by the MSS. even in a single 
passage. It agrees generally with the fact that in the 
termination -iwos there are two quantities ; we say ye.peptvds, 
but also dp@pivds and drwpives. 

2. The choruses of the Greek plays have a rhythmical 
rather than a metrical character; that is to say, the 
metre is hardly enough defined to be distinguishable from 
rhythm. Many of the metres used in them admit of such 
numerous exchanges of feet, and the transitions from one 
rhythm to another are so frequent, that there would 
generally be great uncertainty as to the corruption of 
a line in which the metre alone appeared to be at fault. 
There is more guidance however afforded by the corre- 
spondence of strophe and antistrophe. Still doubts will 
remain; (@) are the quantities of words absolutely certain ? 
(2) has the beat of the verse no effect on them? (c) is no 
Homeric licence ever admitted? (¢) are the corresponding 
feet exactly known? Such doubts are only suggested 
here; the tendency of them is to abate our confidence in 
the discovery of corruptions in the choruses of which the 
metre is taken as the proof. 

In conclusion, let me observe that though I have en- 
deavoured to show how small the power of divination is, 
and though I deeply lament that the lives of so many 
ingenious men should be thrown away in such a fruitless 
task, and though I think that the supposed corruptions of 
the text have been greatly exaggerated through this 
very ‘cacoethes’ or ‘lues emendandi, yet I am far 
from maintaining that the Greek classics are in general 
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free from corruption or that there can never be any 
place for conjectural criticism. But a passage must be 
proved corrupt first before it is made the subject of the 
emender’s art: and the emendation must be the least 
possible (for no other has any chance of being true); it 
must follow the letters of the MSS., it must accord with the 
style and language of the author. 


IV. The principles or suggestions offered for consideration 
in the preceding pages may now be illustrated from Plato. 
The text of the Republic will be conveniently treated 
under three heads, (1) the MSS. and recensions of the 
text, (2) the anomalies of language which affect the text, 
(3) the more remarkable conjectures, an examination of 
which will tend to illustrate the general principles which 
have been followed in this edition. 

Of all the MSS. of Plato first and without a second is 
the Codex Parisiensis A. It contains the Cleitophon, 
Republic, Timaeus, Critias, Minos, Laws, Epinomis, 
Definitions, Epistles, the Dialogues ‘De Justo’ and ‘De 
Virtute,’ Demodocus, Sisyphus, Halcyon, Eryxias, Axiochus. 
It is written on parchment in double columns, the scholia 
being in small- capitals, and has the annotation written at 
the end, dp060n 7 BiBAos atrn b76 Kovotavtivov pytpoToAirov 
iepardéAews Tod Kal @vnoapévov. ‘This book was corrected 
by Constantine, metropolitan of Hierapolis, who was the 
purchaser of the book. About the precise antiquity of 
the MS. there is some uncertainty; Bekker who is the 
highest authority on such subjects places the date as early 
as the ninth century on the ground that the writing is 
more ancient than that of the Bodleian or Clarkian MS. 
which has the date 896 written at the end. (In the latter 
which contains nearly every other dialogue the Republic 
and the Laws are wanting.) The Codex A is certainly 
one of the noblest of extant MSS. And considering the 
fate of other Greek authors we may congratulate ourselves 
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on having the whole writings of Plato preserved in two 
MSS. of the ninth century. 

The authority of Paris A may be justly said to balance 
that of all other MSS. put together. The successive 
editors of Plato—Stallbaum, Schneider, Baiter, Hermann, 
seem to estimate more and more highly the value of this 
MS. The last-named scholar has made a closer approxi- 
mation to its text than was ever exhibited before. Nor is 
this high estimate exaggerated, as may indeed be shown 
by a simple test. Any one who will take the very slight 
trouble of comparing the recension of the First Book at 
the beginning of the Zurich edition with the text will find 
that after making allowance for differences of orthography 
the real substantial errors are exceedingly few, being in 
all not more than two or three. There is considerable 
variation in minute points, as for example (1) the first 
person of the pluperfect tense which has been Atticized in 
the first hand of the MS. (€wpaxn, éwemdv0n Al, Ewpdxeuy, eme- 
7ov0ew A*); (2) also in the forms of some substantives, eg. 
opedia, evnfia: (3) in the use of the « subscript which is 
most frequently adscribed ; (4) most of all in the omission 
or addition of the aspirate, causing a frequent confusion of 
avrés and atrdés, &c.: and (5) not unfrequent confusion in 
accentuation. Whether 6rav d€0. K.7.A. 333 D, which is 
found in several other MSS., including Vat. ©, or ovdxodv 
followed by an optative without dy (ib. E) be a mistake is 
uncertain. But after making these deductions there remain 
only about three passages which must be admitted to be 
substantial errors; these are 327 A qTTwv for jrrov, olov Te 
ov probably for ofov ye ot 336 E; the interchange between 
T and I being of the commonest of MS. errors, and 
probably azoxpivecOa for azoxpweicOa 337 C. (These last 
variations are cited on the authority of the Zurich edition ; 
none of them are to be discovered in the collation of the 
Paris MS. made by Diibner for Didot, the various readings 
in which are almost confined to matters of orthography.) 
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On the other hand there are several probable corrections 
of the received text, e.g. éAAelwerar for ev AelweTar 327 C, 
probably the two examples of the omission of dv noted 
above (333 D, E), the explanatory aovvderov in which ydp ts 
wanting (émeddav ai emOvpiar for emedav yap ai émOvptar 
329 C), the substitution of maive for momatverr, all of 
which are supported by the canon of the more difficult 
reading. 

Nearly the same result follows from the examination of 
the Second Book, in which several erasures and a somewhat 
greater number of errors are found, e.g. there are six 
omissions: (1) dd:xéa 8 éwauveirar 358 A, (2) the words ad péya 
dvvavra after al reAeTal 366 A, (3) eivar after door hare 366 E, 
(4) adda 7d doxety 367 C which is inserted in the margin, 
(5) the words mapa tov Bacidéa 360 B which are also found 
in the margin, (6) kal rH worxiAtay 373 A. The number of 
these omissions tends to weaken the authority of the MS. in 
other cases of omission ; number (4) which is an antithetical 
clause and is added at the side also throws light on the 
character of the omission in number (1). The tendency to 
omission and especially to the omission of parallel clauses 
or words may be observed in several other passages of the 
MS., e.g 400 D 160 eddppootoy [kal dvappoorov|. Again 
there are errors of orthography, oedias for apedrcias 368 C, 
Avoevor for A¥ovor 366 B, ayupwrépwv for audporepwr 379 D, 
iauBia 380 A, interchanges of v for vy and of breathings and 
accents; also one or two of a more serious character, e.g. 
T® dtkaiw for T@ adikw 363 A, ro Tvyn Tod Avdod 359 D where 
the error of the other MSS. is retained. On the other 
hand it is possible that in éav kal pw) 60K6 365 B, atocyxoipny 
367 D, this MS. has preserved the true reading. 

[Professor Jowett’s MS. here ends abruptly: for further 
observations on the text of the Republic see Essay II, 
pp. 67 ff. of this volume. | 
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THE KINGDOM OF EVAL 
Book I. 352 D. 


ol ye Tayrovnpo ... TpaTttev advvaro.. Plato argues 
that there is no such thing as a kingdom of evil (compare 
Matthew xii. 25, 26—‘ Every kingdom divided against itself 
is brought to desolation; and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand; and if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself: how shall then his kingdom 
stand?’); also that there is no unmixed evil in the indi- 
vidual. Cp. Lys. 220E, 221 A m07epov,... av TO kakov amdAnTAaL, 
Ovoe TELL ETL EgTAL OSE HLWijy, OVdE GAAO OvdeY TGV TOLOUTwD | 

.1) yeAotov TO épdtnpa, 6 Th mor €oTat TOTE 7) py EoTaL ; 
tis yap oldev ; which raises the question of the connexion 
of evil with the desires ; and Crat. 403 E, where (as in the 
Timaeus) evil is attributed to the accidents of the bodily 
state. Evil is elsewhere referred to necessities in the 
nature of things (Theaet. 176 A), or to pre-existing 
elements in the world (Polit. 273 Cc), or to the necessary 
imperfection of secondary causes (Tim. 48 A), or to the 
bodily constitution (Tim. 86). The contradictory nature 
of evil is again discussed in the Laws (i. 626, D), where 
the argument that war is the natural condition of states 
is carried back to individuals. The connexion of virtue 
and power is also observed by Aristotle, Pol. i. 6, § 3 
TpOTOV Tia apETi) TVyXavovoea xXopnylas Kal BidCecOa SvvaTat 
pdAtora, Kal €oTly dei TO Kpatoby év ImEpoxy Ayalod Twos, HoTeE 
doKelv pa Gvev apetis eivat THY Biav, GAAG TEpt TOD Stkaiov povory 


eivar THY appro Sytnow. On the other hand in Rep. X. 610 E 
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evil is described as having an agonized and intensified 
existence—rov 6° €xovta kal para Cwrtikdy Tmapéxovcar. 

It has been asked in later ages whether evil is negative 
or positive, to be represented under the figure of decompo- 
sition or of death. It may be replied: (1) that there is no 
ideal of evil; Milton or Goethe give consistency to their 
creations by the addition of intellect and of will; (2) all 
evil has some admixture of good. But again, no limit can 
be assigned either to the persistency, or to the conse- 
quences of evil. The difficulty of this, as of many other 
questions, seems to arise out of the attempt to realize in 
the abstract a state or nature which is essentially concrete. 
Cp. note on IV. 444 B. 
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THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Boox II. 369 4 ff. 


THE favourite analogy of the state and the individual 
is a figure of speech which lends a sort of elevation and 
interest to politics, and yet is only true partially and has 
frequently led to practical errors. Man is a microcosm, 
and ‘the world is set in his heart, and new aspects of 
either arise when they are reflected on each other. But 
the life and organization of the state are far inferior to the 
life and organization of the individual, nor do the virtues 
or parts of the one answer, as Plato supposes, to the virtues 
or parts of the other. The nation never attains the unity 
of a person and has therefore a lower degree of freedom 
and responsibility; a national will means the excess of 
the majority of wills, which often balance each other or are 
lost in circumstances, and thus pass into a sort of imperfect 
necessity. The famous expression of a ‘ national’ or ‘state’ 
conscience is poetical and figurative only, for that con- 
sciousness which is essential to the idea of conscience in 
the individual becomes in a state only the aggregation of 
many individual consciousnesses which from sympathy or 
some action or tendency of circumstances are led to form 
the same reflection on themselves. And in judging collec- 
tively, the sense of right and wrong is apt to be blunted. 
When, again, a nation is said to ‘rise as one man, the very 
form of expression seems to imply that this unanimity is 
an exceptional condition, and that a nearer approach is 
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made to the unity of an individual at one time than at 
another. On the other hand the nation lasts while ‘the 
individuals wither’: it gathers up and retains many more 
elements than are found in any single person: it has no 
natural term, and may have an endless growth. The 
citizen of a state presupposes the state into which he is 
born, the laws and institutions of which are the outward 
barriers and limits within which his life is set, being a more 
durable structure than that which he himself is. Lastly, 
the sphere of the state is co-extensive with law and politics, 
the sphere of the individual with morals and religion. The 
exceptions to this opposition arise where individuals act 
for nations, or where in the leaders of states the personal 
character takes the place of the official and representative, 
or where, as in the case of a treaty or agreement, there is 
a definite act binding on nations just as much as on indi- 
viduals. Nor must nations any more than individuals be 
deemed incapable of acting from any higher motive than 
interest ; nor are they mere organizations of individuals, 
but they have also a national life. 

Grave errors may arise in practice from the neglect of 
these simple considerations. When politics are confounded 
with ethics or the state identified with the individual, the 
conditions of human society are ignored; legislation has 
a false aim: human law is superseded by a fiction of divine 
law: there are aspirations after the ideal which degenerate 
into feebleness and tyranny. The Utopias of ancient times 
often fall into the theoretical errors of which the confusions 
of spiritual and temporal, or erroneous theories of punish- 
ment in modern times are practical illustrations. 

That the state was not a larger family or magnified 
individual was clearly understood by Aristotle (Pol. i. 1). 
In the political ideal of Plato the state and the individual 
are in closer union (éyytrepov advdpos évds) than in fact and 
experience. In the same way, the lines which distinguish 
the Church and the members of the Church fade away in 
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such expressions as—‘ The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.’ 

The idea of the individual as distinct from the state or 
family is not one of the earliest but one of the latest of 
human conceptions, not having yet emerged in ancient 
times from the unity of the family which expanded into 


the state. 
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Book II. 3824 ff. 


PLATO allows that a doctrine of economy or accommo- 
dation may be necessary for men in certain cases, but not 
for the Gods ; the accommodations attributed to the Gods 
are really erroneous conceptions of the divine nature. 
Falsehood is permitted by him: (1) in dealing with 
enemies or madmen (I. 331 C); (2) for educational purposes, 
provided the falsehood be a moral one (II. 377 A ff.) ; 
(3) as an engine of state, to be used by the rulers only 
(111. 389 B, 414 B). 

Moral philosophy in modern times has a stricter rule. 
Every one would agree that some points of divinity or 
philosophy are liable to be imperfectly apprehended; also 
that modes of thought vary in different ages and countries, 
or in different individuals, according to their education and 
tiatural powers. In the communication of one age with 
another, some degree of error or inaccuracy thus arises 
naturally. Nor would any one deny that instruction is 
often best conveyed through fiction, or that the rule of 
truth and falsehood is in a measure determined by the 
relations of men to one another, or that received opinions, 
however erroneous, cannot always be rudely and immedi- 
ately set aside. But we refuse to admit that any man 
under any circumstances may tell or preach a lie ; or that 
the rulers of states and churches are privileged to introduce 
artificial economies. Extreme cases, which are sometimes 
put, of justifiable, or more strictly speaking, excusable 
falsehood, may be fairly said to prove the rule. 
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Oven STRUCTURE OF PLATO'S REPUBLIC 
MND TTS RELATION TO OTHER DIALOGUES. 


I 
On the Composition of the Republic. 


Tue Republic parts naturally into five sections, which § 1. 
are marked off with elaborate forms of transition by Plato 
himself. 

1. Book 1, in which the question concerning Justice is 
propounded, and the views of Socrates and of the Sophist 
are dramatically set in opposition. 

2. Books 1, 11, Iv, in which the question is put more 
seriously, and partly answered through the institution of 
the ideal State. 

3. Books v, vi, vu, developing further the ideal of the 
State, and expounding (a) the community of goods and of 
marriage, (b) the supremacy of the philosopher, (c) the 
education of the philosopher-kings, reaching up to Dialectic 
and to the Idea of Good. 

4. Books vi and 1x, supplying the reverse picture of 
the declension of States and Individuals from ideal perfect- 
ness, and concluding with the ideal of evil, as embodied in 
the tyrannical man. This is forcibly contrasted with the 
kingdom of Righteousness, which each man may seek to 
establish ‘within his own clear breast.’ 
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5. The tenth Book forms an appendix or conclusion to 
the whole work, in which (1) the exclusion of the poets 
from education is reaffirmed, and (2) (as in the Gorgias) the 
rewards of another life are added to the blessedness of the 
just and misery of the wicked in this life as already set 
forth. 

Parts 1 and 2 are intimately connected. 

1. (B. 1.) In conversation with Cephalus, who bases hap- 
piness on a moral and religious ground, so implying that 
the just are happy, Socrates raises the question ‘What 
is Justice?’ Polemarchus vainly tries to answer him. 
Thrasymachus interposes, and in arguing with him Socrates 
employs, (1) the analogy of the arts, especially of medicine 
and navigation ; (2) the comparison of the Ruler to a Shep- 
herd, suggested by an objection of Thrasymachus; (3) the 
notion of fvydépor, utility or expediency, which recurs 
afterwards in various forms and applications; while (4) the 
extreme opposition of the tyrant to the true ruler is ironically 
hinted by anticipation. 

2. (Bb. u, ur.) The remarks of Glaucon and Adeimantus 
having shown that the question is not thus disposed of, 
Socrates undertakes to give his own account of the matter. 
Observing that the nature of Justice is first to be studied in 
the large letters, for this purpose he ‘creates the State.’ The 
principle of ‘one member one function’ is first laid down, 
then the state of primitive simplicity imagined,—then the 
introduction of luxury occasions the necessity for soldiers, 
who in accordance with the first principle must be trained 
and organized as a standing army. But the protectors of the 
State must not only be ‘good haters’ but true friends, and 
they must be chosen and educated accordingly. 

The rules for their education, (1) in liberal culture, (2) in 
bodily exercises, are clearly set forth, with many pregnant 
observations scattered by the way; then the rulers are pro- 
visionally appointed, and the army is led out to its modest 
quarters, the whole people having been first imbued with the 
Phoenician ‘lie.’ 

(B.1v.) The objection of Adeimantus, that the highest class 
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is not thus made the happiest, leads to reflexions on the de- 
sirableness of unity, the dangers of wealth and poverty, and 
other incidental topics, concluding with the establishment of 
religion on a national basis. Thus the still impending task 
of defining Justice is further delayed. But the time for it 
arrives at last, and amidst various references to the opening 
of the inquiry, Socrates calls for a ‘light.’ He then sug- 
gests the method of residues, by which in the discussion of 
the four cardinal virtues Justice is held in reserve. When 
her turn arrives, the importance of the critical moment is 
marked by the new image of huntsmen clustering round an 
impenetrable thicket. And when Justice in the State has 
been discovered, much yet remains to do. The analogy of 
State and Individual (the ‘large and small letters’) must be 
verified by proving that the Soul has parts corresponding 
to the classes in the State. This psychological question 
cannot really be determined without a higher method, i.e. 
without going beyond psychology to find the metaphysical 
basis of its distinctions; but it is for the present settled 
provisionally in the affirmative, and the definition of Justice 
in the individual as the harmonious action of the three parts 
of the soul, is at length obtained. 

The continuity of the work so far is obvious, and is $3. 
assisted by many minute links, such as (1) the question of 
the profitableness of justice ; (2) the allusion, in 1. 357, to 
the description of medicine as a mode of money-making in 
I. 342, 346; (3) the power of doing good to friends (1. 334) 
and of pleasing the gods (1. 331) is claimed for Injustice in 
Il. 362, 366; (4) Justice, according to Polemarchus (1. 333), 
is €v T@ Kotv@vely,—this prepares for the suggestion (11. 372 A) 
that it is €v xpela tit 71) mpos addrjAovs ; (5) the noble ‘lie’ 
in I. 414 B recalls the év tots Adyous Weddos of 11. 382, 
111. 389. 

The end of the dialogue (Bb. vui-x) is also subtly joined 
to the beginning. The tyrant, set up by Thrasymachus as 
having the noblest life (B. 1), is cast down to the depths of 
infamy in B. 1x, and receives his final sentence in B. x, where 
the picture of the world below confirms the remark of 
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Cephalus in 1. 330p. The question of the profitableness of 
injustice, whether it escape or not the observation of gods 
and men, which had already become ridiculous at iv. 4454, 
is finally dismissed in B. rx. B. vir resumes the conclusion 
of B.1v. The avoidance of poverty and wealth, hinted in 
B. 11. 372, and repeated in rv. 421, is elaborately enforced in 
Bb. vur-1x; where also the division of the soul into vods, 
Ouuos, €mOvuta, demonstrated in B. rv, is further developed 
and illustrated. This division is once more referred to in 
B. x, sub iit., although not without a reservation in favour 
of the unity of the soul (x. 612). 

But many students of Plato’ have been struck by the 
fact that the central and cardinal portion of the Republic— 
the third act in which the drama culminates—takes the 
form of a digression,—an é<tpom7j, as Plato himself de- 
scribes it» And some have not been contented with the 
obvious solution that this break in the conversation belongs 
to Plato’s concealment of his art, like the palinode of the 
Phaedrus, the hiccough of Aristophanes in the Symposium, 
the casual inroad of Alcibiades in the same dialogue, the 
objections of Simmias and Cebes in the Phaedo, and other 
similar expedients. They have proceeded to remark on the 
absence of allusions to v—-vu in the concluding books, vui—x, 
as compared with the frequent and distinct allusions in 
vilI-x to I-Iv, and have further observed that the references 
to 1-1v which occur in the central portion, v-vi, have more 
the appearance of deliberate quotation than of the subtle 
continuity which binds together I-1v, or vii—x, when taken 
separately. A. Krohn* also dwells on the difference of tone 
and of philosophical content between v—vu on the one hand 
and 1-1v and viu—x on the other. 

According to Krohn, in those which he regards as the 
earlier books, 1-1v, vili-x, the work of Socrates, as de- 
scribed in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, is continued on the same 
lines ; the method is that of empirical psychology ; the ruling 


“See K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und System der platontschen Philo- 
sophie, 1839, pp. 536 foll. 
? vill. 543 mUOev Gevpo éferpaTipeda ; ° Der Platonische Staat, &c. 
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conception is that of vous, i.e. of Becoming; the word eféos 
is frequently employed, but (1) is applied only to the virtues 
and the parts of the Soul, and (2) these eién are not transcen- 
dent, but ‘innocently immanent’,’ and are merely modes of 
yeveots. These books exhibit Plato in the light of a genial 
optimist, who thinks by a simple effort of construction to 
purify nature. 

But in v-vu Plato is carried off from the conception of 
Nature, which still rules in the early part of B. v, into a 
transcendental, metaphysical region. This purely intellectual 
act begins with contemplating the ideas of Justice, Beauty, 
Goodness, &c., not now dynamically but statically, and dis- 
tinguishing in each kind between the one and the many. 
Thus a step is made beyond the old Socratic opposition of 
knowledge and ignorance, and room is gained for 60é€a, 
Opinion, as an intermediate faculty. From this point onward 
Plato advances on his intellectualizing course by leaps and 
bounds, until the Good is seen radiating from beyond the 
realm of Being. At each new stage the foregoing position 
is ignored. In the series vdnows bidvo.a riortts eikacia the 
crudeness of émoripyn d0£a ayvwola is silently corrected. 
And in B. vu, according to this writer, who takes but slight 
reckoning of the great allegory, even the ideas are lost in 
the transcendent notion of the Absolute, as the supreme end 
of Dialectic. 

In trying to account for the subsequent addition of Bb. v—-vu, 
Krohn avails himself of a suggestion made by F. A. Wolf and 
repeated by Meineke, that Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae 
(B.c. 391) aimed his ridicule at the communistic scheme of 
Plato, of which some hint must therefore have been already 
published. It is probable enough that, when the comedy was 
brought out, some notion of ‘the monstrous regiment of 
women’ was already in the air’; but the only ground for 
supposing a personal reference is by no means firm. The 


1 <Harmlos immanent.’ 

2 The idea of a community of wives, such as Herodotus attributes to the 
Agathyrsi, was already familiar to Euripides. See the fragment of his Pro- 
tesilaus (655 in Nauck® xowdr yap civar xpyv yuvarketov A€xos, 
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name Aristyllos occurs in the play (1. 647, cp. Plutus, 314’), 
and is twisted by Meineke into a diminutive of Aristocles, 
which was Plato’s birth-name according to Diogenes Laertius 
—though if it were so he had changed it before the death of 
Socrates, as we know from the Phaedo. On such premises 
Krohn builds the assumption that the ‘Socratic’ books (1-1v, 
VUI-X) were written before B. c. 391, and that after this Plato 
re-edited the work with the addition of the éxtpom (v-vm), at 
the opening of which he declares his defiance of ra rév 
XapievTwv ox@upata. This whole process is supposed to have 
been completed before any other of the Platonic dialogues 
had been composed. All the greatest ones—‘ which alone we 
need care to vindicate,’ are viewed as more advanced even 
than Bb. vi, and the rest are discarded as unimportant, 
having little, if any, philosophical significance. Dr. E. 
Pfleiderer, who more recently reaffirmed Krohn’s theory in 
a modified form, conceives on the other hand that the shorter 
dialogues came out in the interval between the composition 
of I-1v, viI-1x, and of v—vu, in which interval also, at some 
uncertain time, B. x was composed. 

Krohn’s cavils have been answered in detail by Zeller 
in the last edition of his History of Philosophy, and in a 
Latin Monograph by B. Grimmelt (De Reipublicae Platonts 
compositione et unitate: Berlin, 1887). But although his 
reasonings are inconclusive, his book is noticeable on several 
grounds. 

t. It recalls attention to many coincidences between the 
earlier books of the Republic and the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and thus accentuates anew the supremacy of 
the ethical motive in Plato’s life and work. With equal 
acuteness and candour this critic himself supplies the link 
which binds the metaphysics of Book vi to the ‘innocent’ 
psychology of Book 1v. He looks on Plato as through- 
out continuing the endeavour of Socrates, who strove to 


It also occurs in Attic inscriptions, C. I. 1. 298, n. 169, 38. This makes 
for the reality of the name. The jest in Ar. Eccl. would have no point 
unless Aristyllos were personally repulsive, which his enemies cannot have 
said of Plato as a young man. 
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counteract the disintegrating tendencies of the age. The 
Platonic ideas were at first merely the result of moral forces 
recognized by an empiric optimism. By and by, however, 
they assumed (qa) a logical and (0) a transcendent aspect. In 
the former stage (a) moral conceptions are co-ordinated with 
mathematical, but in the sequel (0) it is found that Plato’s 
main interest throughout has been to establish the inde- 
feasible regulative value of moral truth, and that his guiding 
principle is one of ethical teleology, which his imperfect know- 
ledge of Nature led him to blend with a vague cosmology. 

2. Krohn’s thesis and the controversy to which it gave 
rise have brought into relief some inequalities in the struc- 
ture of the Republic, which, whether accidental or intentional, 
are really there. But his argument proves too much for his 
case. For, if Plato had at any time regarded the education 
of Books u and i as adequate, or had ever been contented 
with the psychological method of Book rv, instead of setting 
out from the point reached by Socrates, he would have fallen 
behind it. No Socratic dialogue, even in Xenophon, is with- 
out an appeal to reason, which is conspicuously absent here. 
Socrates drew a sharp line of distinction between Knowledge 
and Ignorance, and aimed simply at basing life on an ideal 
of Knowledge. Plato in these books provides for that which 
the method of Socrates excludes ;—a life grounded on true 
opinions, which are determined by a rational authority and 
moulded by education. If instead of taking the dialogue 
piece-meal after Krohn’s fashion, the description of the ‘first 
state’ is regarded as an integral portion of a larger whole, 
it reveals a conception not only in advance of the purely 
Socratic point of view, but also passing beyond the para- 
doxical attitude which Plato himself assumed when he raised 
the question whether virtue could be imparted otherwise 
than scientifically. Such a positive conception is only ren- 
dered possible by the conception of the state considered as 
a complex whole,—a constructive notion not anticipated in 
‘Socratism.’ This will appear more clearly by and by in 
studying the relation of the Republic to the Protagoras and 
Meno. See below, p. 23. 
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3. The idea of Nature is more pervasive in the Platonic 
writings than Krohn is willing to admit (see Essay on 
Diction). The fact is that while pure ‘dialectic’ remains 
to the last an unrealized ideal, a fresh appeal to experience 
is continually made. At the height of the intellectual argu- 
ment (VI. 506 D, E, VII. 533 E) Socrates will only go where he 
can take Glaucon with him. That there is some disparity 
between the ethical and the metaphysical books of the 
Republic is undeniable; the attributes of the philosophic 
nature are not the four cardinal virtues, nor in the series votvs 
dudvota miotis elkacia is there any recognition of the other 
series votds Oupyos éemOvula. But this independent treatment 
of different aspects of the truth is quite in the manner of 
Plato, and it is best to take his own account of the matter, 
and to say that in the earlier books it was necessary to pro- 
ceed provisionally, because the true philosophers had not yet 
been distinguished from the false, nor had the intellectual 
kingdom been revealed. In passing from the lower to the 
higher education, and from the mere guardian or soldier to 
the philosopher-king, he has entered on another region of 
thought, and is no more compelled to continue the same 
method than a poet feels bound to continue the same rhythm 
in passing from a dramatic to a lyrical strain. In Books 
vu-x we descend again into the ethico-political region, and 
the emotional elements (which had no place in the intellectual 
argument) naturally reappear. 

4. Krohn should be accepted as an independent and 
competent witness to the’ comparative lateness of the dia- 
lectical dialogues. His remarks on the Sophist and Philebus 
in their relation to the Republic are especially acceptable. 
For the coincidences between the Philebus and Rep. Book 
v1, on which Zeller lays so much stress, do not really bear 
out his conclusion that the Philebus is the earlier writing. 
It may be argued with at least equal probability, that the longer 
and more elaborate statement of Plato’s theory of pleasure was 
subsequent to the cursory indication of it. See below, p. 22. 

5. Plato himself has noticed the discrepancy between Bb. 11 
and v, with regard to the appointment of the rulers and 
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had prepared for it by the qualifying expression (111. 414) os 
év TUT@, 1) bv akpiBetas, elpjoOa. In the original constitution 
of the State, before the higher education had been divulged, 
the elder guardians were made to rule the younger. But 
now that the rulers are to be trained for dialectic, it is 
necessary to make the selection while they are still young. 
It does not follow that they are to rule while very young, for 
the training is a long one, and they are not to be admitted, 
even to military commands, until thirty-five; still the first 
provisional order is superseded by the necessities arising out 
of the principle that kings shall be philosophers, which has 
been subsequently introduced. 

Precisely the same difficulty is encountered by the founders 
of the colony from Cnossus in the Sixth Book of the Laws. 
The Athenian stranger explains to them that the first ap- 
pointment of the vowzodvAakxes and other magistrates cannot 
possibly conform to the regulations as to selection and 
training which are to be afterwards in force (Laws vi. 751 
c, D). And one of the cautions imposed by this necessity is 
analogous to that enjoined in Republic, Book m1. The men 
selected to nominate the rulers are to be the eldest as well 
as the best, so far as possible (eis d0vayww Laws vi. 754 C). 
This comparison of the two writings places the superficiality 
of Krohn’s objection in a strong light’. 

The unity of the Republic is not that of a syllogistic 


1 The following passage is characteristic both of Krohn’s acuteness and 
of his illogical logic (Der Plat. Staat, p. 107, ed. 1876) :— 

‘Hier wird der grosse Riss des Platonismus sichtbar. Der moralisirende 
Sokratiker hatte den ersten Entwurf geschrieben, der Metaphysiker fand 
eine wahrere Wesenheit. Beide treffen jetzt kampfend auf einander, Beide 
verleugnen sich nicht. Der Reformer, der die Krankheit seines Volkes 
heilen will, muss glauben und vertraut der eigenen Kunst: aber mit der 
Substanz unter verfliessenden Formen besiegelt der Denker seinen Verzicht. 
Instinktmassig zieht der Eine die Idee auf die Erde, um sie zu gestalten, 
in bewusster Erkenntniss hebt sie der Andere in ein intelligibles Reich. 
Aber dieser Riss des Platonismus ist der Riss, der durch das Leben aller edelen 
Getster geht. Swe wirken hier mit ihrer besten Kraft und wissen, dass das Hier ein 
fliichtiges Etwas ist.’ 

This is really to say that Plato’s philosophy has a body as well as a mind. 
But if such an antinomy is so deeply inherent in Platonism, why deny that a 
work in which it is found was written continuously ? 
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treatise, but partly the unity of a philosophical movement or 
development and partly of a piece of literary art. Students 
of the Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, should 
be aware that it is Plato’s way in the earlier stages of any 
exposition to hold much strictly in reserve. His method is 
‘regressive,’ as it has been termed, continually passing from 
a partial or superficial view of the subject in hand, to another 
which he regards as more complete or more profound ; 
ascending, as he himself would say, from hypothesis to hypo- 
thesis in the approach towards absolute truth. Whether the 
lower hypothesis is refuted, as in the Theaetetus, or discarded 
by a seemingly capricious impulse, as in the Phaedrus, is 
merely a question of form. The words of Socrates (Theaet. 
187 A) are equally applicable in both cases—6pa 61) viv madw 
ef apxns, TavtTa Ta Tpdcbey E€adrelWas, et TL paddAov 
Kadopas, €7el01) Evtat0a TpoeAnAvOas. 

In the Republic, as in the Phaedo, the disciples suggest 
difficulties which provoke the master into disclosing what he 
has so far kept in the background. The gradual evolution of 
the thought by this means is not referable to the incoherence 
of an unformed thinker, but to the most deliberate literary 
and philosophical design. To imagine Plato as in any single 
dialogue himself groping tentatively along the path by which 
he conducts his reader, or like the guide across the ford 
(Theaet. 200 £) taking his audience with him into depths 
which he has not explored, is an error no less grave than 
to suppose with Schleiermacher and others, that the whole 
body of the dialogues, the work of fifty years, was composed 
according to a preconcerted plan. It argues a strange insen- 
sibility both to the irony and the dialectical economy of 
Plato, that any one should take literally such expressions as 
‘whither the argument like a breeze may carry us, on that 
course we must proceed.’ Such words express the spirit 
of the catechetical mode of exposition; but only a blind 
simplicity can believe the master serious when he professes 
not to know the way. 

Another general feature of Plato’s discourse has not been 
sufficiently noticed, and it is this:—the most elaborate dis- 
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cussion of the higher aspects of metaphysical or psychological 
truth does not prevent the recurrence of crude statements 
essentially inconsistent with the results so gained. Observe, 
for example, how the mythical doctrine of pre-existence is 
resumed in the Politicus, notwithstanding the clear dialectic 
of the Theaetetus and Sophist which has avowedly come 
between. 

The unity of the Republic as a literary masterpiece hardly § 7. 
needs defence. Each part has its own climax of interest, 
and, in spite of the intentional breaks and digressions, or 
rather with their aid, there is a continuous rise and fall,—as 
in a tragedy,—pervading the whole work. 

The peripetera of the drama is made by the revelation of the 
truth about the philosopher-king, which is disclosed, after 
being purposely held back by the digression on the laws of 
War, and by the ‘coy excuses’ of Socrates, precisely at the 
middle point of the dialogue. (The culmination of the earlier 
portion in the definition of Justice had been similarly height- 
ened by ingenious delays.) The breaking of this ‘third wave 
of the tpixvpia’ of course overwhelms Glaucon with surprise. 
That is the rhetorical artifice. But the attentive reader of 
the preceding books should not be wholly unprepared for 
the discovery. What else is implied by the identification of 
apxy with éemoryyy in 1. 342, 11. 389? or by the true ruler 
who is unwilling to rule, 1. 346, cp. vu. 520? or by the few 
wise men through whose wisdom the State is wise (Iv. 428) ? 
The supremacy of reason is a Socratic principle which could 
not be absent from any part or aspect of Plato’s Common- 
wealth. A similar outburst of astonishment marks the impor- 
tance of the discovery that the education of the philosopher is 
to be carried up to the Idea of Good. That is the culminating 
point of this central portion, which developes the intellectual 
and philosophical ideal. But for this surprise also there had 
been some preparations in the earlier books. The ‘ Fables’ 
for which rules are given in Bb. un, 11, are characterized in 
376 E as containing elements. of truth. And although this 
remark is merely dropped by the way, the rules themselves 
are determined by the motive that when the age of reason 
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comes, the truth may be accepted, because it harmonizes with 
the legends that were learned in childhood (402 a). The 
child so trained will have been made familiar with the elemen- 
tary forms of goodness (cwdpootvns Kai avdpetas Kal édevdepio- 
TyTOs ... Kal Goa rov’twy adeApa)’, and may hope therefore to 
attain to true povoixy. And while the timo OeoAoyias are thus 
a reflexion of the Form of Good, the law of simplicity in 
education and even the division of labour are associated with 
the philosophical coception of Abstract Unity. Lastly, the 
psychology of B. 1vis avowedly provisional—those who would 
discuss the Soul and virtue adequately must go round by the 
‘longer way.’ (This thread is explicitly resumed in v1. 503 A.) 
And the definition of courage, in particular, is limited by the 
term woATtxy, thus reserving a place for the intellectual 
courage and fortitude of the philosopher, who regards human 
life as a little thing and is dauntless and indefatigable in the 
pursuit of truth. 

Those who would break up the Republic have not ob- 
served that Bb. v-vu are linked to the preceding book by the 
image of a ‘sea of difficulty.’ The first hint of this is given 
at IV. 435 Cc, by the word éuzemrwxayuev, which is followed up 
by ratra poyts dvavevedxayev ib. 441 c. This renders less 
abrupt the image in v. 453 D (ap ré Ts els KoAvLBNOpay jukpav 
eureon av TE Eis TO peylaToy TEAayOS pETOV, buws ye VvEl OvdEeD 
q7Tov), Which gives distinct note of preparation for the con- 
tinued metaphor (457 B év do7ep kiua poyer diahetyeev—daore 
pq Tavtanact KatakAvoOjvat, 472 A poyts por To vo KBpare 
EKPUYOVTL VV TO [LEyLOTOV Kal XaAETOTATOV THs TpLKUELas eTAYELS, 
473 C elpyoetar 6 ody, ef Kal pede yeAwTi Te dtexvGs Horep 
xdpa exyeAGv Kal abo€ia xataxAvoetv). Socrates reverts to the 
figure implied in rv. 441 c, although the image of a ‘swarm 
of arguments’ (v. 450 B) had come between. 

One point affecting the structure of the Republic, which 
requires careful elucidation, is connected with the famous 
allegory of the cave at the opening of B. vi1,—the passage 


1 It has been observed that this enumeration comes nearer to the list of 
philosophic attributes in B. vi than to the Cardinal Virtues. 
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which suggested the ‘idola specus’ to the mind of Bacon. 
At the end of B. vi, the Platonic Socrates had shadowed 
forth a hierarchy of pure ideas, constituting the supra-sensual 
kingdom of being and truth, presided over and vitalized by 
the supreme Form of Good. This is not only a turning 
point of the Republic, but may be regarded as marking a 
critical moment in the development of Platonism. The 
“Reason of the Best’ is said indeed in the Phaedo to be the 
Atlas of the World, and true causes to be more effectually 
approached through the examination of language and thought 
than through external nature ; but in that dialogue there is no 
such clear vision of an ideal unity of knowledge as is here 
given. In the Phaedrus-myth the forms of Justice and Holi- 
ness appear to be raised on lofty pedestals above the rest. 
And it is shown that to be man at all one must understand 
general notions abstracted from sense. But there is no well- 
defined path of ascent from the first or primary generalization 
of experience to the height of moral vision. Now in the 
Republic, the conception of such an ascent is formulated in 
the concluding passage of B. v1, and carried further in B. vu. 
Plato here anticipates that gradation of mental stages, and 
that remotion of the Divine from Man, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, is increasingly characteristic of the later, or 
more constructive, phase of his philosophy. 

But in passing onwards from the conclusion of B. v1 to 
the allegory of B. vu, the ground is insensibly shifted, as the 
idealizing impulse gathers strength, so that not only the dis- 
tinction between wiorts and eixacia is dropped (since from the 
higher point of view the sensible world consists entirely of 
images)’, a// ordinary experience being now merged in e/xacia, 


1 Professor E. Caird writes as follows on this passage :— 

“x. I do not think it need cause us any difficulty to find the whole visible 
world viewed as standing in the same relation to the whole intelligible world 
as the parts in each do to each other, after we have been told that the former 
is the ‘‘ offspring and likeness”’ of the latter. In fact this gives us three pairs 
standing to each other as image to reality: 

Wena 2 a 450.30 .6 
Weorse = a -2(ait-b) = (e+ a)... Dhatis 


, , 4 , 
eixagia : miotis 2: didvowa ; vonats :: TO Gpwpevov : TO Yoouperoy. 
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but the actual scientific processes which rank with écdvora in 
B. vi are now degraded to the level of ordinary experience. 
The geometers, the astronomers, the ‘empiric’ harmonists, 
are all found guilty of the same error, that of not rising 
beyond and above sensible things and narrow everyday 
utilities. They are still tied and bound, still watching the 
fleeting shadows on the wall of the den. 

The passage now to be considered extends from v1. 504 
to vil. 519. The difficulty of interpretation is increased by 
the fact that Plato’s exposition here is avowedly imperfect, 
being (1) relative to the immediate purpose of the dialogue, 
and (2) figurative from beginning to end. 

Much turns on the significance of vi. 511 a, especially the 
words eikdot d5€ xpwpernr adtois Tois b70 TGV KaTw aTetkac Deter. 
(Cp. vil. 532 c.) That atzois here designates not the ideas 
but merely sensible objects as distinguished from their 
shadows, is proved by comparing supr. 510 E avTa per Tatra, 


“2. I suppose the difficulty in the case of the artificial figures lies in this, 
that it is not real beings whose shadows are seen in the cave, but marionettes, 
and that therefore the process of rising to true knowledge involves two steps: 
first to turn from the shadows to the marionettes, and then to discover that 
they are merely artificial figures, and to turn from them to the realities they 
copy. What Plato would suggest by this is I think, that individual things 
are not seen as what they are, till we have turned away from their first 
appearance and tried to define them. Then we find, as Plato shows in the 
5th book, that they cannot be defined. They are great or small, good or 
bad according to the reference in which they are viewed. We thus discover 
that they are oxevacta, combinations of elements which have no real unity, 
but are merely imitations of real things. We are therefore obliged to go up 
to the intelligible world in order to find real things, first in the sciences under 
their subordinate principles, and finally in dialectic which sees all things in 
the light of the highest principle of knowledge and reality (‘sees all things in 
God”’). 

‘3. The sciences are conceived by Plato as starting with principles, which 
are hypothetical in the sense that they have not been carried back to the 
first principle. He further adds that, when this is the case, science has to 
help its deductions by employing sensible images: in other words he thinks 
that, when we do not carry back knowledge to its first principle, we are 
obliged, in Kantian language, to use the Auschauung to supply the defects 
of the Begriff, and to make demonstration possible. This is illustrated by 
the mathematical use of diagrams, in which we prove universal truths by 
means of the particular image we set before us. 

‘J think the principles in question are not merely the principles of mathe- 
matics, though it is the type of mathematical science that is present to Plato, 
and on which he conceives the other sciences to be constructed.’ 
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It follows that the i7d0ecrs is a scientific proposition, the 
subject of which is not the sign but the thing signified ; 
while the eix@év is a sensible object, employed as the symbol 
of the abstraction which is the subject of such a proposition. 
The visible square symbolizes the ideal square, whose 
properties are to be mathematically determined. Acavo.a, 
then, in B. vi, is the intellectual process, which, starting 
from hypotheses (of which mathematical assumptions are 
the clearest example) works out results through the mediation 
of sensible figures, plane (dvaypappara) or solid (7Adopara). 

This general view is not forgotten in the discussion of 
the particular sciences. Astronomy, for example, ought to 
be a process of true dvavova, but the actual astronomers, like 
the actual geometers, misunderstand the case so far that 
they think their science has for its object the visible revo- 
lutions of the stars, and not the laws of motion which these 
typify. 

The higher aspect of dvdvoia remains as a process inter- 
mediate between sense and knowledge, but in B. vir is 
represented by a new image, that of the upward path, rugged 
and steep, from the cave into the light of day. What mean- 
while becomes of the cxevaord and of the light of the fire? 
This part of the figure, involving as it does a dualism from 
which Plato was working himself free, is almost lost sight 
of in what follows, being only cursorily alluded to as a 
part of the circumstances of the cave. It is a provisional 
‘hypothesis,’ which Plato discards (dvaipet) in pressing on- 
wards and upwards. But in its place this feature also of 
the allegory must have its own significance, and Socrates 
himself gives a partial interpretation of it by saying that 
the light of the fire represents the power of the Sun. 
There is some confusion, however, even here; for the 
objects seen by the denizens of the cave are not lights but 
shadows. What, then, are the things of which our un- 
enlightened consciousness perceives only the shadows ? 
What are the dydApyarta oxevaord, the ‘manufactured articles,’ 
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which hands unseen exhibit between the prisoners and the 
artificial (i.e. created) Sun? What else but the realities of 
yéveois, Nature as the embodiment of the ideas, the facts of 
human experience, as they really happen, and not as they 
seem ? 

1. Plato is engaged in bringing out a twofold distinction, 
(1) between Nature and the Ideas, (2) between Appearance 
and Reality in Nature. This, and not merely the require- 
ment of a fourth term for his analogy, was his motive for 
separating mloris from eikacta. 

2. The aydAyara are not themselves immediately perceived 
by sense at all. It is only when the individual mind has 
been freed by Socratic questioning, and turned about, and 
asked What is it ? (ri €or. ;),—or, in more Platonic language, 
by a process of d:alpeors and cvvaywyy,—only, in more modern 
terminology, when some effort is made to distinguish, abstract, 
and generalize,—that the soul begins to have an inkling of 
the nature of that world, which was dimly represented to 
her in crude experience,—of a real finger, of a real square, 
of the Sun himself as an embodied god, &c. And she learns 
that these things, however perfect in their kinds (vu. 529 £), 
have been created after some higher pattern,—in other 
words, that their being is determined by universal and 
eternal Laws, and ultimately by the Law of the Best,—r7 
tov ayadov iééa. While not absolute vonra, they are vonra 
peta apxns (vi. sub fin.). It is not improbable that in this 
part of the allegory there is still some reference to the d:dvola 
of B. v1 as a process intermediate between sense and reason. 
But the ‘manufactured articles’ here exhibited by unseen 
powers correspond, not to the eixdéves of the geometers, for 
example, but to the realities typified by them. Those mAdo- 
pata and é:aypdppara were only shadows and copies of these, 
which answer more nearly to the subjects of their trodécets. 

3. In the Timaeus, the true phenomena of nature are 
attributed to the created gods, who are said to make and 
set in order the living creatures in whom soul and body are 
temporarily combined (Tim. 43). Similarly, the zapadéporres, 
who are clearly daiyoves, exhibit the oxevaord here. 
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4. The dydApara or etdwda of the allegory constitute a lower 
stage of the ideal which in Plato’s language is alone the 
real, not the immediately visible, but the truth of phenomena, 
the éy émi woAAGr Exdotwv TGV aicOnrGr, the zzfima species, the 
first intention of the éy Aoywopo Evvatpovpevor. 

Now these realities of yéveous, ra pioer Evvertyxora, of which 
the shadows or impressions are presented to the uneducated 
mind, are not really known until we get above and behind 
them. Then they are seen to be themselves the images 
or copies (eféwAa) of higher things, and the mind reaches 
beyond them and lays hold on the primal cause of being 
and of knowing, the id€a tod ayadod. 

May not this notion of a ‘lower stage’ help to remove 
the difficulty which is felt in seeking to reconcile the avroxAtyy 
of B. x with the higher teaching of B. v1? For the purpose 
of degrading the poets it is not necessary to mount to the 
dvu7d0erov or to the Form of Good. It is enough to have 
risen from shadows to objects, and from objects to their 
first abstraction—to the truth of yéveous. The painted bed 
is the shadow of the actual bed, which is made after the 
pattern of the ideal bed. This we are ‘disposed’ (as Pla- 
tonists) to say that God has made and set in nature (éy 77 
vce). But God made that, as he made the world, under 
the guidance of yet loftier ideals, the ideal of utility, of 
rest, of stability, of security, of permanence, of symmetry. 
However this may be, Plato’s views of ontology, as seriously 
held by him at the time of writing the Republic, are to be 
gathered rather from Bb. v1, vu, than from B. x, where the 
reference to the doctrine of ideas is merely illustrative. 

And it is worth observing that while mathematical truths 
are put in the forefront amongst the objects of ‘hypo- 
thetical science,’ because they are the most definite and 
distinct, moral notions are by implication co-ordinated with 
these. The fact is rendered manifest by the words in 
517 E, where the disputants in the den are said to argue zepi 
TOV TOD dikatov ocKLOY 7) AyaApatwv ov ai oKiai, i.e. ‘impres- 
sions about right, or rules of right,’ the latter (ro voyimor) 


holding an intermediate place between abstract Justice (ai7d 
VOL. II. c 
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To dtxavov) and the actual constitutions of states in the world 
(ra éy trols dvOpezots vowia). This intermediate position of 
TO vouov as dyaAua Tod dixaiov may be compared to the 
function ascribed to Law in the Politicus. Compare also 
VI. 501 mpos Te TO vor Sikavov Kal mpos Exeivo av TO ev Tots 
avOpor7ous. 

Bb. vii-x, as already indicated, have less in common 
with vi-vu than with the earlier portion. It does not 
follow that they are unconnected with what immediately 
precedes them: still less that they could be read continuously 
after B. 1v without leaving a deplorable gap. The ‘number 
of the state’ in vil. 546 is from a ‘laboratory’ of which 
Bb. 1-1v afford no trace. And in contrasting the pleasures 
of the tyrant with the happiness of the philosopher- 
king, the account of the higher education is manifestly 
presupposed. The hope of conforming the individual life 
to the ‘pattern in the sky’ precisely answers to that which 
is left to the actual philosopher of B. v1, who lets the 
storm rage past him, and strives to imitate the regular 
courses of the stars’. But the later books have also a special 
tone and quality of their own. If Bb. vi, vm carry us to 
a height of intellectual contemplation that is unsurpassed, 
Bb. vul, 1X are even more impressive in the depth of 
ethical feeling which they convey. The growing intensity of 
earnestness, as state after state, man after man, discloses 
a lower circle or stage of evil, is incomparably grand, and it 
is expressed with extraordinary wealth and happiness of 
imagination. The effect is not less different from the serene 
and smiling optimism of Bb. 11, 1v, than from the specu- 
lative abstraction of Bb. v1, vu. And when the return 

1 See Eur. Fr. Inc. go2 (N.) :— 
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is made, towards the end of B. 1x, from the life of the 
tyrant to that of the king, the philosopher is invested with 
new majesty. The continuity of this portion (the fourth act 
of the drama) is assisted by the recurrence of a few great 
topics, each of which is gradually amplified: (1) Wealth and 
poverty ; (2) the three principles of intellect, anger, desire, 
corresponding to the ruling, defending, and industrial classes 
in the State; (3) the necessary and unnecessary desires ; 
(4) the image of the drones, stinging and stingless (i.e. rogues 
and paupers), leading up to the description of the tyrant’s 
master passion as a great winged drone; (5) the insurrection 
in the soul (an image which intensely vivifies the analogy 
between the individual and the State) ; (6) the relation of the 
tyrant to the Demos represented as that of son to father ; 
(7) the image of the man and beasts within the man—the lion 
and the serpent and the many-headed brute. The manage- 
ment of these notions and successive images so as to charac- 
terize the evolution of ever fresh aspects of social and per- 
sonal life, is most curious and instructive, even as a literary 
study’. 

At the beginning of B. x, Socrates reviews his creation 
and finds it good. The point immediately resumed is the ex- 
clusion of the poets—which occasioned Plato more compunc- 
tion than the community of wives; but, in returning to the 
discussion, he, as usual, takes up new ground, and glances at 
the conversation which has intervened. Although the allegory 
of the cave is not distinctly referred to, yet in defining piunovs 
it is now permissible to assume the existence of an ideal 
world, and to speak of the artist as the maker of shadows 
of images, thrice removed from reality and truth. And, as 


Socrates says explicitly, the psychological distinctions of 


Bb. tv, 1x, enable us now to affirm that these unrealities 
appeal to the lower part of the soul, i.e. to emotion and not 


1 When tested by statistical evidence, i.e. by the presence or frequency 
of particular modes of expression, the eighth and ninth Books are fcund 
to have as many features in common with Plato’s later writings as any 
other part of the Republic. See Constantin Ritter’s Untersuchungen, &c., 
PP. 33-47. 
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to reason, so rendering more difficult that control of the 
feelings and that abnegation of pleasure, which has been 
shown to be of the essence of virtue. 

Thus Plato leads us back to the main question :—the 
intrinsic value of justice, independently of reputation and 
reward. Socrates claims to have established this; and now 
begs leave to restore what for the sake of argument had 
been taken away, the outward happiness attending a good 
life. And to crown all, he makes known the immortality 
of the Soul, and the future blessedness of the just: to which 
is added, as the natural counterpart, the punishment of the 
wicked '\—the tyrannical tyrant in chief. 

Accepting the Republic from the hand of Plato as an 
artistic whole, we refuse to examine curiously into the exact 
time when the several parts were written. That the central 
portion may have been written last is a possibility which we 
neither affirm nor deny. Such speculations lie beyond the 
scope of criticism. That on the Republic, with all its compre- 
hensiveness and variety, the author has impressed an unmis- 
takable unity of design, is a proposition which no mature and 
sober student is likely to dispute. 


II 
The Republi considered in relation to other dialogues of Plato. 


From the fulness and range of its contents, and especially 
from the combination of’ moral and political with purely 
intellectual elements in its composition, the Republic has 
more affinities with other writings of Plato than are to be 
found elsewhere in any single dialogue. 

To the Gorgias it stands in a close and peculiar relation. 
For the longer writing is in fact an elaborate endeavour 
to substantiate that supremacy of right, which Socrates so 


" This has been thought inconsistent with m1. 386ff. What Plato there 
deprecates is the fear of death. Here he is enforcing the fear of sin. 
Cp. Laws v. 727D 7a yap év"Abov mpaypata mavta Kaka Hyoupevns Ths YuxTs 
civar treixe: Kal ovK aytiTeive,«.7.A. The words in 11. 387 € tows eb exer mpds 
ado 7% possibly refer to the other aspect of the truth. 
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eloquently vindicates in refuting Gorgias and Polus. The 
Gorgias asserts the claims of justice. The Republic reiterates 
the claim and adds a definition. The counsel of perfection, 
‘Do right in scorn of consequences,’ leaves the disciple 
of Socrates unsatisfied, until he finds an answer to the 
question ‘What is right?’ And this can only be obtained 
through the study of Man in Society. In the Republic, 
accordingly, the social environment of the higher life is 
elaborately set forth; and this constitutes a real and at 
first sight a very wide distinction between the two dialogues. 
But the difference appears less when it is considered that 
Plato’s Commonwealth is an ideal projected into the future, 
and that the philosopher in the Republic, like Socrates in the 
Gorgias, takes no part in actual politics, but ‘stands under 
the shelter of*a wall’ and lets the storm of unrighteousness 
rage past him. : 

In Bb. t-tv of the Republic, the most characteristic 
positions of the Gorgias are restated and developed further. 
Thrasymachus may be described as a magnified and more 
original Polus, and like Polus he is tongue-tied at last, 
through fear of opinion'. Then, in place of the thorough- 
going cynicism of Callicles, who speaks openly what other 
men implicitly believe, the brothers Glaucon and Adeimantus 
give their clear philosophic exposition of the worldly prin- 
ciples from which their generous natures instinctively recoil. 
The theory, although put differently, is in both dialogues 
essentially the same,—that Might is Right, and that Justice 
(as Shakespeare’s royal villain says of Conscience) 


‘is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe.’ 


The sophistical paradox, is associated in both dialogues 
with admiration of the tyrant as the one strong man, who by 
trampling upon so-called rights secures his interest and 
asserts his power. Adeimantus, however, introduces a new 
element into the discussion, when he says that the praise 
of Justice, as commonly enforced, is no less immoral than the 
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praise of Injustice,—that prudential morality encourages 
immorality. 

The parallel between the Gorgias and the Republic,—not 
to touch on many minute coincidences, which are mentioned 
in the notes to this edition,—extends also to the vision of 


judgement with which both dialogues alike conclude, and 


which in the Gorgias, although briefer, is even more vivid and 
terror-striking than the tale of Er. The description of the 
tyrant’s soul, naked before her judge, contains some hints of 
the conception of the last state of the tyrannical man, which 
is elaborated towards the end of the ninth book of the 
Republic. 

The Gorgias also agrees with the Republic in assuming an 
intellectual or scientific basis for morality (Gorg. 508 a 
ov 6& TAcoveciay ole bety aoKelv’ yewpeTpias yap apedets), and 
in the rejection of Hedonism. 

Which dialogue came first in order of composition? The 
question is perhaps an idle one, and in the absence of 
adequate external evidence the answer must necessarily 
be uncertain. But some grounds may be adduced for the 
opinion that the Republic was planned after the Gorgias was 
written. The shorter dialogue has, comparatively speaking, 
some of the crudeness and also of the freshness of a sketch 
contrasted with an elaborate picture. The impressive figure 
of ‘Socrates against the world’ is softened, in the more 
finished work, with a halo of ideal optimism. ‘The world is 
not unreasonable, could it but hear reason,’ is a note that 
would have sounded strange in the presence of Callicles. 
The companion portraits of the Just and Unjust Man are 
completed, in the Republic, by filling in their imaginary 
surroundings. 

Taking either dialogue as a whole, it may be fairly argued 
that the assertion, ‘A right will is all in all,’ which is the 
upshot of the Gorgias, is naturally previous to the inquiry, 
‘What is essential rectitude? and how is righteous action 
possible ?’ 

It has been assumed by Schleiermacher and Zeller that 
the passages of B. vi, where the claims of Thought and 


to 
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Gorgias. Philebus - Protagoras. 


Pleasure are contrasted (505-509, see also 1x. 581-587), pre- 
suppose the composition of the Philebus. The coincidence is 
obvious, but not less so is the comparative simplicity of the 
point of view advanced in the Republic. It is possible that 
the principles here briefly stated may have been previously 
elaborated. But it is by no means necessary to assume that 
it was so. And it is at least equally conceivable that Plato 
had arrived at this general conception of the relative worth 
of Pleasure, Thought, and the Good, before giving to it the 
full and complex expression which the Philebus contains. 
If the assertion of Justice is held to precede the defini- 
tion of Justice, it may be similarly maintained that the 
solemn adumbration of the Idea of Good precedes the 
laboured attempt to seize this Supreme Form (and, as it 
were, ‘confine the Interminable’') through metaphysical de- 
terminations. But the position of the Philebus in the series 
of the Platonic writings is part of the larger question of the 
place to be assigned to the other dialectical dialogues, to 
which it is manifestly akin. Some observations pertinent to 
this subject will be made in the sequel. 

The Republic provides an approximate solution of the 
difficulty paradoxically raised in the Protagoras, and imper- 
fectly met in the Meno by the theory of ‘inspiration,’ viz. 
the question ‘ How is virtue possible without perfect know- 
ledge?’ Inthe Republic, Science is more strenuously than 
ever asserted to be the basis of well-ordered life, but in all 
except the Rulers it is unconsciously so. By selecting the 
right natures for the reception of Culture, by the reformation 
(x) of mental, and (2) of physical education, the predominance 
of Virtue is secured even in those not yet capable of Reason, 
so that they may ultimately embrace her the more readily, 
because they have nothing irrational to unlearn. Thus the 
conception of the State affords the means of reconciling an 
opposition, which, as we learn from the Protagoras, tended 


to hinder, by making it seem impossible, the application of 


Philosophy to the bettering of human life. Protagoras pro- 


fessed to benefit his pupils by promoting their attainment of 
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that civic and social excellence which was shared in some 
degree by all the citizens of a civilized community, and 
which the primary education of Greek freemen was already 
calculated to foster, in evolving those seeds of Justice and of 
mutual respect which had been scattered broadcast at the 
remote origin of human society. Socrates denies that such 
a process deserves the name of teaching, or that the virtue 
thus communicated is really virtue. He makes the seem- 
ingly impossible requirement that a science of exact measure- 
ment should be applied to human life and action. Now 
the philosopher of the Republic is in possession of such 
a science, and he is entrusted with the control of primary 
education. Thus the unconscious, relative, approximate 
virtue of the subordinate class, who again compel the obe- 
dience of those beneath them, is essentially grounded in 
philosophy. And the whole State is wise, although the wise 
amongst its citizens are still the few. The work professed 
by the Sophist is now undertaken by the Philosopher, with 
far better assurance of a solid foundation. 

It is more difficult to find the angle (if the figure may 
be allowed) at which the Republic stands towards those 
dialogues which symbolize philosophic enthusiasm under 
the form of Love. There are mystic passages in the Re- 
public also, but in the work as a whole, what may be termed 
the ecstatic phase of Platonism is greatly toned down and 
subdued. Whether Plato is here addressing a wider audi- 
ence, or has now entered on a further stage in the evolution 
of his thought, is a question by no means easy to determine. 
The points where some approximation to the spirit of the 
Phaedrus and Symposium occurs are chiefly two. 

Even the earlier culture is not completed without a 
description of the modest loves of beautiful souls. 

And in describing the philosophic nature, the love of 
truth is characterized in words which might have been used 
by Diotima :—6r1 mpos 76 dv TepuKas ein GpiddAGcbat 6 ye dvTws 
piAropabns, Kal ovK emuevor em Tois bo€aCopevors eivat ToAXOts 
Exaoto.s, GAN lou Kal ovK ayBAvvoTO ovd ATOANyoL TOD Epwros, 
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Essentially cognate to the same aspect of Platonism are the 
account of education as a development from within, the rising 
scale of Being, through sense, opinion, thought, and reason, 
to the idea of Good, recalling the stages leading to the ocean 
of Beauty in the Symposium ; the upper air and sunshine of 
the avu7d0erov in Bb. v1, vu, compared with the outer rim of 
Heaven in the Phaedrus-myth; the enthusiastic account 
of Dialectic, and the wanderings of the soul in B. x. The 
prayer to Pan and the Nymphs with which the Phaedrus 
ends, has, of course, many echoes in the Republic. Con- 
stantin Ritter, who has examined all the Dialogues by the 
‘statistical’ method introduced by Dittenberger (in Hermes 
xvi, 1881), regards the Phaedrus and Theaetetus as belong- 
ing to the same period with the Republic. He is disposed 
to think that both were written while the Republic was in 
course of composition, and that the Theaetetus is the earlier 
of the two. This last opinion may be disputed on the follow- 
ing grounds :— 

1. Not to dwell upon the signs of immaturity which some 
critics (Usener amongst others) have discovered in the 
Phaedrus, it appears inconceivable that Plato should have 
expressed the paradoxical preference of oral to written 
speech, at a time when he was himself actively engaged in 
preparing a written work so large and important as the 
Republic. 

2. Those who attach any weight to L. Spengel’s arguments 
—and some weight they certainly deserve—are bound to give 
the Phaedrus the earliest date which a comprehensive view 
of all the facts will admit. Whether the dialogue is earlier 
or later than Isocrates’ wept rév codicror, there are strong 
grounds for supposing it to have been written not long after 
the opening of the Academy. 

3. The Theaetetus presents a matured harmony of thought 
and expression. The gravity of Theodorus, which tempers 
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the irrepressible playfulness of Socrates, is evidently in keep- 
ing with Plato’s own deeper mood. 

4. The soaring idealism of the Phaedrus, which reappears 
in the Republic, is likewise modified in the Theaetetus by 
an approach towards a rational psychology. This point will 
be further developed by and by. 

The doctrine of immortality (incidentally recognized in 
the Meno) is expressly maintained in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
and Republic. And while the line of proof is different in all 
three, the demonstration chosen in the Republic is closely 
allied to one of those in the Phaedo—that by which it is 
shown in answer to Simmias that the soul is not a harmony. 
The words of Socrates, 6tt pév GOdvatov Wuyi, Kav adAdat 
davetev aode(Eets, @s €uol Soxet, May or may not contain an 
allusion to the Phaedo, or to the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and 
Symposium in one. But it is at least tolerably clear that the 
Republic and Phaedo both belong to a stage of Platonism in 
which the doctrine of ideas had been distinctly formulated, 
while the logical and metaphysical bearings of the theory 
had not yet been thought out so clearly as in the period 
of which the Parmenides marks the opening stage. Coinci- 
dences between the Phaedo and Republic are the more 
significant, as the meditation of death is a different subject- 
matter from the supreme realization of life in the world. 

There is a very close approximation both of style and 
substance. between the most serious part of the Theaetetus 
(173-177) and Rep. v1, vu, although in the dialogue concerning 
knowledge, as in the Gorgias and Phaedo, the philosopher is 
described as withdrawn from action and as knowing nothing 
of his neighbour. In this he corresponds not to the King- 
philosopher of the Republic, but to the actual philosopher who 
is ‘useless to his State,’ who in his contemplation of realities 
has no time to look down on human affairs (v1. 500), and who 
seeing mankind replete with lawlessness is content to live 
apart, if only he can keep his own life pure. The contrast 
between the philosopher and the lawyer resembles also the 
description of the awkward plight of him who descends again 
out of the daylight into the glimmering den (vu. 517). Once 
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more, the nature of retribution is similarly conceived by 
Socrates in Theaet. 177 and by Adeimantus, while the ideal 
pattern of the blessed life is similarly set forth in Theaet. 177, 
and in Rep. 1x, sub fin. Such near agreement at once 
of matter and of tone as becomes perceptible on a repeated 
reading of these passages, albeit by no means a certain test, 
is more decisive than such chronological indications as the 
allusion to the battle of Megara (B.c. 394?), and the fact that 
Cleomenes, who was at that time king of Sparta, counted 
precisely twenty-five generations from Heracles (cp. Theaet. 
175A). These points, however clearly demonstrated, belong 
to the time assigned to the imaginary conversation. They 
cannot determine the date of its composition (except as giving 
a terminus a quo). On the other hand the dialectics of the 
Theaetetus evince a maturity of psychological reflexion, and 
a moderation and firmness of metaphysical handling, which 
had scarcely been attained by Plato when he wrote the 
Republic. This may of course be a deceptive appearance, 
attributable to the fact that in the larger dialogue the mind is 
taken off from abstract speculation, and plunged in politics 
and popular moralities. But there are considerations which 
point the other way, and which incline the balance in favour of 
placing the Theaetetus after rather than before the Republic. 

1. The manner of approaching the subject through the 
criticism of earlier philosophies would seem to mark a distinct 
stage in the development of Plato’s mind (cp. Soph. 246 ff.). 

2. The allusion to the Parmenides seems to mark the 
Theaetetus as one of the same group with the Parmenides 
and Sophist. And in the statement of metaphysical azopiat 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides are companion dialogues. 

3. The clear conception of Being, not-being, Unity, num- 
ber, sameness, difference, similarity, diversity, as logical 
categories or ideas of relation, which comes out at Theaet. 
184, 185, could hardly have been possible, while Plato held the 
doctrine of ideas in the crude and undeveloped form which 
is still implied in the Republic, and which the Parmenides 
for the first time showed to be unsatisfying. 

4. The greater subtlety and accuracy of the psychological 
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distinction between ézvornpn, d6€a, alo Oynots, as compared with 
Rep. vi, sub fin., and still more with the end of B. v, is also 
apparent, though here, too, the difference of subject may 
have involved disparity of treatment. 

As was previously said (p. 22) with reference to the 
Philebus, the presumption thus raised can neither be sub- 
stantiated nor set aside without taking into account the other 
dialectical dialogues, Parmenides, Sophistes, and Politicus. 
And for reasons which will presently become apparent, the 
consideration of these dialogues in their relation to the 
Republic must be postponed to some brief remarks on the 
great work which in subject-matter as well as in extent comes 
nearest to the Republic, viz. the Laws. As this dialogue, by 
those who acknowledge its genuineness, is admitted to be the 
last of Plato’s writings, the contrast which it presents to the 
Republic is the more instructive, since difference may here 
be interpreted to imply some change. But the comparison 
must be made with caution. For two main points have to be 
borne in mind: (1) that Plato in the Laws is confessedly 
aiming only at the second best, and (2) that the work is doubly 
incomplete :—the composition of many portions is unfinished, 
and the question of Higher Education is expressly reserved, 
so that, to employ Plato’s own metaphor (Laws vi. 752 A), 
the dialogue is without a head. The attempt to supply this 
latter defect in the Epinomis (according to a credible tradition, 
by Philip of Opus, the editor of the Laws) only shows how 
incapable Plato’s immediate successors were of continuing 
what was most significant in his philosophy. The Platonism 
that survived the Master in the Old Academy was indeed 

Wux7) Kai eldwdov, atap ppéves ovK eve wapray. 

It may be argued, however, that both these peculiarities 
are indicative of changes in the philosopher’s own mental 
attitude. 

The very notion of a second-best in politics, of an aim 
worth striving for which yet falls short of the highest, is 
alien to the spirit of the Republic. Before entertaining such 
a notion Plato must have come to think that the realization of 
the Divine ideal was even more distant than in the fifth and 
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ninth books of the Republic he had declared it to be: that it 
was in fact impossible ‘for such a creature as man in such 
a state as the present.’ 

Even in the Republic he had acknowledged that the State 
of primitive innocence could not last, and his ideal constitu- 
tion presupposes the inevitableness of war. But in the Laws 
that constitution also, so far as it involved the principle of 
communism, is relegated to the reign of Cronos, and is de- 
clared to have been suited not for human government, but 
only for a theocracy. The Athenian Stranger finds it neces- 
sary to strike into the middle path between two extreme 
views: (1) that legislation is futile, seeing that ‘time and chance 
happen unto all,’ and (2) that God governs all things without 
the aidof man. The third or intermediate view is that human 
skill, taking advantage of opportunity, may imitate from afar 
off the principles of Divine action. And the opportunity now 
prayed for is one less unlikely than the union of philosophy 
and sovereignty in the same person. It is the conjunction 
of a ‘temperate’ sovereign with the wise legislator (Laws tv). 
Now such a change from ‘optimism’ to ‘meliorism’ cannot 
have taken place without a mental struggle. It must have 
cost Plato something, one would imagine, to discover that in 
his greatest work he had only been uttering a vain, though 
pious, aspiration,—dAdws evxais dpota A€yov. And of such 
a struggle, with the bitterness naturally accompanying it, there 
is very distinct evidence in the Politicus; where there 
is also a foreshadowing of the very solution arrived at in 
the Laws. 

Through a skilful process of generalization and division, § 21. 
Socrates Junior has been led by the Eleatic Stranger to Politicus. 
define Statesmanship as ‘the art of man-herding,’—according 
to the figure repeatedly used by Socrates in the Republic. 
But on reflexion the image is found unsuitable to the actual 
state of the world, in which the work of tending mankind is 
shared by many functionaries besides the statesman or ruler. 
Not the human governor, but the divine superintendent of 
the Golden Age, may be thought to have included all these 
functions in his own person. Our science of politics must 
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condescend to the actual present world and distinguish more 
definitely between the art of government and the other modes 
of managing mankind. 

This position is illustrated by the wonderful myth, in which 
a more serious effort is made, than was attempted in the 
Republic, to face the problem of the existence of evil. ‘God 
alternately guides the world and lets it go.’ There can be no 
doubt under which dispensation we are living. Amidst this 
anarchy, of which Zeus is the reputed lord, the only hope of 
improvement lies in cherishing some faint remembrance of 
the Divine Order which was once a reality. Occasionally 
this remembrance comes with exceptional clearness to the 
mind of the philosopher, who is the only law-giver. Happy 
is that portion of the human race, that, when he appears, is 
willing to listen to him, and to obey his precepts. But his 
time upon the earth is brief, and when he departs, like a 
physician going into a far country, he leaves a prescription 
behind him. In his absence, the only feasible rule is the 
observance of Law, which is better than caprice, though far 
inferior to the immediate rule of Mind. 

It is sufficiently manifest how all this leads up to the 
point from which the Athenian Stranger makes his departure 
in counselling Cleinias and Megillus ; although inthe Politicus 
there is little as yet of the spirit of compromise, which 
appears in the Laws,—for example, in the partial adoption of 
election by lot, notwithstanding the often expressed scorn of 
Socrates. 

Also in many isolated points the Statesman anticipates the 
Laws. (1) The distinction between oligarchy and democracy 
is regarded in both as non-essential. Either may be better 
or worse according as it is administered. And constitutional 
democracy is far better than unconstitutional oligarchy. (2) 
The weaving together of diverse elements ina State is a notion 
to which prominence is given in both dialogues ; especially (3) 
in the provisions concerning marriage. And (4) as the name 
of Statesman is denied to the actual politicians in the Politicus, 
so the actual constitutions are contemptuously referred to in 
the Laws as the ‘non-constitutions’ (61a tds od 7oAtreias 
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exetvas). They are not polities but parties. (5) The con- 
ception of an infinite past, by which Plato accounts for the 
growth of civilization, appears most distinctly in the Timaeus, 
Critias, Politicus and Laws (B. 11). 

Although the philosopher’s practical scope has thus shifted, § 23. 
and numberless minute provisions are expressly made of a 
kind which the tpodipor of the Republic were meant to dis- 
cover for themselves, the reader of the Laws is often reminded 
of the leading thoughts of the Republic. Each individual, as 
far as possible, is to be not many but one. The definition of 
Justice, obtained with so much difficulty, is silently discarded, 
but Plato still glances with disfavour on the heretical view 
that Justice is conventional, and he still dwells on the pheno- 
menon that self-preservation is the basis of de facto govern- 
ments upheld by statute. At the same time he points out that 
no government is overthrown but by itself. The law of 
Charondas, by which the money-lender was left to take the 
risk of loss, is spoken of with emphatic approval both in the 
Laws and the Republic. The avoidance of the extremes of 
wealth and poverty is equally a principle of both. General 
rules (t¥7o1, éxpayeta) are laid down, asin the Republic, so also 
in the Laws, for the censor of the poets. Early education is 
again regarded as an anticipation of Reason. The importance 
of rhythm in education is more than ever insisted on. The 
music is still to be subordinated to the words’. And although 
the paradoxical view that gymnastic also has a mental purpose 
does not expressly reappear (it had already been ignored in 
Rep. vu. 521 £), the merely utilitarian conception of physical 
training is not the less scornfully rejected. The neglect 
of education by Cyrus and Darius is held accountable for 
the vices of Cambyses and of Xerxes (cp. Prot., Gorg.). The 
supremacy of mind is vehemently asserted. The passions 
are in the individual what the populace are in a State. 
Yet here also the later phase of Plato’s philosophy makes 
itself felt, and the conjunction of sense with intellect is 
introduced, not merely as the cause of error (Rep. vit), but 546 ». 
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,c. as the condition of practical wisdom (compare the Philebus’. 


On the other hand the unity of Virtue (Justice and Temper- 
ance especially running up into a single principle), which is 
only hinted as a possibility in the Republic, is prescribed 
as a main dogma of the Higher Education, which is to be 
presided over by the Nocturnal Council. 

This Higher Education is spoken of in two passages of 
the Laws as a subject reserved for future consideration. 

a’. B. vu. 818 (in speaking of the higher arithmetic, geo- 
metry and astronomy) ratra d€ Evpmarta ovx ws axkpiBelas 
€xonmeva det Stavovety Tovs ToAAOYS GAA TLVas GALyous" ods 4¢, 
Tpolovtes ETL TO TEAEL Ppdoopev . . . xadeTOv SE a’Ta TpoO- 
Taapevov TOTO TH TPOTH vopobeTEiy’ GAN els GAXor, Ei SoKel, 
Xpovoyv axpiBéeorepov av vouobeTnoaipeba. 

B. B. xu. 969 eyo & tpiv ovykivivvetow To ppacew Te Kal 
efnyeioba Ta ye dedoypeva euol rept Tis Taldelas Te Kal Tpodys 
THs vov av Kexunpevyns Tots Adyous’ TO peEvTOL KiWdvvEvLA Ov 
TPLKPOV OVO ETEPOLS TLOL TpoaepeEs AV El). 

The former passage (a’) may be compared with Rep. tv. 
435 Cc, where Socrates remarks that for the true account of 
the virtues it would be necessary to take the ‘longer way ’ 
(which is afterwards identified with dialectic); the latter (’) 
is very similar to Rep. vi. 536, 537, where Socrates introduces 
the ‘Idea of Good.’ But, whereas in the Republic, Socrates 
at least partially satisfies expectation, the statement promised 
by the Athenian Stranger is deferred until a more convenient 
season. 

The student of the Laws is consequently left in a position 
resembling that in which readers of the Republic would have 
been, had Books vy, v1, vu of that dialogue remained un- 
written. He is aware, indeed, that the Nocturnal Council 
were to comprehend the single underlying principle which 
gives unity to the Virtues, that they would acknowledge 
Wisdom to be the guide (cp. Rep. tv. 428) and Temperance 
the inseparable condition of them all; that their minds would 
have been cleared and strengthened by a sound training in 
the necessary truths of mathematics and astronomy; that the 
absolute priority of Mind to Body would be a principle deeply 
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infixed in their souls. But beyond this we are unable to 
judge how far the education and nurture which the Stranger 
advocates, resembled or differed from that developed in 
Rep. vu, or indeed whether he proposes that the members of 
the Nocturnal Council of this secondary State should be 
‘philosophers,’ in what Plato at the time of writing conceived 
to be the highest sense of the word. Like the definition of 
the Philosopher projected by the Eleatic Stranger, the 
Athenian Stranger’s account of the Highest Education seems 
never to have been written down by Plato’. 

We can only dimly trace some fragments of his leading 
thoughts, in the directions for elementary study given in 
B. vu, the religious principles inculcated in B. x, and some 
detached sentences towards the end of B. xu. 

(1) Mathematics as the Truth of Nature, vit. 818 tives oty, ® 
féve . . . Kata vow & héyess. 

(2) Priority of Mind, x. 887 ff, x11. 966 ff. 

(3) Necessary existence of a ‘primum mobile, x. 894, cp. 
Phaedr. 245. 

(4) Eternal supremacy of the better mind over the worse, 
x. 897. 

The author of the Epinomis has gathered up _ these 
scattered threads, but the pattern into which he has woven 
them is not Plato’s, still less are there to be found there the 
traces of the untrammelled thought and free intelligence, of 
a mind not enslaved to its own formulae, which are absent 
from no genuine Platonic writing. 

A theory of knowledge and of the object of knowledge is, 
therefore, not to be looked for in the Laws. Yet the study of 
dialectic has left its trace, in the pedantic elaboration of 
method, which marks the earlier and more finished part of the 
dialogue, and is analogous to the tedious classifications which 
the Eleatic Stranger in the Politicus remarks on and defends. 


1 “Of a supreme or master science which was to be the coping stone of 
the rest, few traces appear in the Laws. He seems to have lost faith in it, 
or perhaps to have realized that the time for such a science had not yet 
come, and that he was unable to fill up the outline which he had sketched.’ 
Jowett’s Plato, vol. v, Laws, Introduction, p. 130. 
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The position of the Politicus, as intermediate between the 
Republic and the Laws, is sufficiently evident after what has 
been said. Now the Politicus cannot be far removed from 
the Sophistes, and the Philebus in style and structure bears 
evidence of belonging to the same period. The Timaeus is 
avowedly later than the Republic. 

We are therefore not left without data for the difficult 
inquiry :—Did Plato’s theory of knowledge undergo any 
change after the composition of the Republic? In what 
direction were his thoughts moving with respect to this, 
which he himself regarded as the highest subject of study ? 

The inquiry zs difficult. For each work of Plato’s is a 
separate whole, in which the parts have reference, not to any 
previous statement, but to the particular aspect of the Truth 
to which for the time being the philosopher addressed him- 
self, and in which his mind was wholly absorbed. Even 
such distinct references as those in the Timaeus and Laws to 
the Republic, or those in the Theaetetus and Sophistes to the 
Parmenides', do not involve any attempt to adjust the later 
dialogue to the earlier one. Yet, on a general survey of the 
group of dialogues above-named, from which the Parmenides 
and Theaetetus (perhaps even the Euthydemus) cannot 
altogether be separated, there is observable a greater amount 
of consistency, as well as of positive content, than, for 
example, appears in grouping together Protag., Apol., 
Symp., Phaedr., Phaedo, Gorg. And this general observa- 
tion may be of use, if, instead of attempting a detailed har- 
mony, or ‘peering between the lines’ of detached passages 
for the evidences of a system which is nowhere formulated, 
we content ourselves with marking the broad outlines, and 
so endeavouring to follow the main movement of Plato’s 
thought. 

The concluding passage of Rep. vi’ contains a statement 
of the unity of knowledge, which may be summed up as 


' The reference to the Sophist in Polit. 284 B ws é&y 7@ Zogiorn (‘as in 
dealing with the Sophist’), is not in question here, as the Sophist and 
Statesman are to all intents and purposes one dialogue. 

2 See above, p. 13. 
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follows :—‘ The investigation of Truth under the conditions 
of human life on earth must start from assumptions based on 
sensible perception. But that is only the starting-point. The 
philosophic spirit cannot rest, until the mind’s conceptions 
have been purified by the activity of thought from every 
sensible mean, and so rising from height to height of 
abstraction, the thinker may lay hold on the Absolute 
(ro avu7d0erov), whence again descending, he may pass from 
Form to Form, and end with pure ideas.’ Nowhere else had 
Plato hitherto so clearly asserted the connexion and grada- 
tion of the Forms of Being. 

But if we ask, what is the nature of the connexion, or 
of the transition from the higher to the lower forms, the 
Republic yields no consistent answer. 

1. In the fifth book the eféos is said to be related to its 
particulars, as the whole to the parts. Are the higher e/6 of 
Book vi thus related to the lower? Do they form a series of 
which the extreme terms are Summum Genus and Infima 
Species ? 

2. The reader of B. x is at once presented with a different 
conception.: The ideal Bed is not a whole of which the 
actual bed is part, but the Pattern after which it is made. 
Are the higher ideas related to the lower, as the Perfect to 
the Imperfect? The beginning of B. vir and the end of 
B. 1x may lend some colour to this view ; which, however, is 
inconsistent with the preceding. 

3. Once more, in studying the educational discussions of 
B. vu, in which the general conception of Science is practi- 
cally applied, we are led upwards from the mind’s first 
perceptions of difference and identity, through the abstract 
study of number, form and motion, first to the common 
principles determining all such studies, then to universal 
principles worked out by Dialectic, and last of all to the 
primal, ultimate, creative, regulative, alone substantial Form 
of Good. Are the Ideas, then, Forms of Thought, and are 
the higher related to the lower as the ideas of the Reason to 
the categories of the Understanding, and those of the Under- 
standing to those of pure intuition, —to use a Kantian figure ? 

D2 
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The truth is that Plato had not yet cleared his mind 
from some confusion on this subject. It may be doubted 
whether he ever did so completely. Three points of view, 
which to modern thinkers are obviously distinct, the logical, 
the cosmological, the psychological, repeatedly cross and 
recross each other in his writings. 

The moment came, however, when he keenly felt the need 
of solving this and other metaphysical difficulties. It is 
generally acknowledged that the Parmenides reflects pre- 
cisely such an intellectual crisis. He could no longer satisfy 
himself with making a vague metaphysic the imaginary basis 
of an empirical morality. 

Plato’s thought in the Parmenides is directed towards 
(1) the theory of general forms and (2) the opposition of the 
one and many, not with barren contemplation, nor yet with 
scepticism, but with serious inquiry. At the same time 
Plato’s Dialectic for the first time consciously stands face to 
face with Eleaticism. Most of the objections afterwards 
brought by Aristotle against the ein are here raised in the 
form of dzopia, which are discussed, but not finally answered. 
And a tentative effort is made towards a New ‘ Kritik’ of pure 
truth, through a disjunctive method, which the aged Par- 
menides recommends as a necessary propaedeutic, but which 
nowhere recurs. The dialogue ends, after the Socratic 
manner of the Protagoras or the first book of the Republic, 
with contradiction and the confession of ignorance, but the 
reader has been carried, into higher regions of speculation 
than in the purely ‘ Socratic’ dialogues. 

In the Theaetetus likewise the Socratic mask of irony is 
effectively resumed. There is much in it of the playfulness 
of the Phaedrus or Symposium, but without the wildness. 
That is sobered down through the presence of the grave 
Theodorus. We have again, as in the Parmenides, a chain of 
anopnata, most subtly reasoned out, but not finally got rid of. 
Once more comes back the old familiar Socratic ending— 
‘What knowledge is, I do not know.’ But just as the Par- 
menides breathes the profound conviction, ‘No philosophy 
without ideas, whatever the ideas may prove to be,—nor 
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without the One, however our conception of Unity may 
have to be modified,’ so the Socrates of the Theaetetus will 
never discourse without assuming the reality of Knowledge, 
nor will Theaetetus hesitate to affirm that unity and diversity, 
sameness and difference, number and quantity, are not per- 
ceived through any bodily organ ; but the perception of them, 
however manifestly evoked through sensible impressions, is 
in each case a direct intuition of the mind. Plato in the 
Theaetetus is again conscious of Eleatic influence, while he 
reckons with Heraclitus, Protagoras, and the Cyrenaics, — 
perhaps also with Antisthenes. 

In these two dialogues, then, the philosopher is directly 
grappling with the chief difficulties which surround his own 
as well as other theories of Knowing and Being: the Par- 
menides breaking ground which is afterwards to be renewed, 
and dealing mainly with questions of Being; the Theaetetus 
(in this approaching modern thought) treating the central 
questions of philosophy chiefly from the subjective side. 

Taken together, these writings represent a time of § 27. 
strenuous mental effort, when Plato was resolutely bent on 
going by the ‘longer way,’ and on fulfilling, even ‘through 
hours of gloom,’ the ‘tasks in hours of insight willed.” What- 
ever tedium it may cost him, whatever intellectual fatigue, he 
is determined to see more clearly and fix more definitely 
those lines and veins of truth ‘according to Nature’ of 
which he has spoken in the Phaedrus. No result of this 
endeavour is formulated. That is not Plato’s way. But as 
his Socrates says to Theaetetus, BeAtiver éon TAnpys 61a THY 
vov eéétaow, so the philosophy of this whole group of 
dialogues (Parm., Theaet., Soph., Polit., Phil, Tim.) has 
distinctive features which clearly separate them not only 
from the Phaedo or Symposium, but even from the Phaedrus 
and the Republic. 

tr. The first point to notice is the serious criticism of earlier 
and contemporary philosophies. As Socrates questioned 
with individuals, so Plato now cross-questions doctrines and 
methods. He had elsewhere glanced allusively at the 
Heracliteans, the Pythagoreans, the Cyrenaics the Mega- 
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rians and others,—he had perhaps satirized Antisthenes ;— 
but it is now through the lengthened examination of whole 
schools of thought that he at once developes and tests his 
own conceptions. This is a new thing in philosophy, and 
argues a great advance in dialectical method. 

2. Plato has had many a fling at the art of controversy 
(dv7tAoytx7)), With its love of cross distinctions (Rep. v. 454), 
its confusion of facts with principles (Phaedo gos), and all the 
array of sophisms which are grouped together for ridicule in 
the Euthydemus. But he has now discovered that in a deeper 
sense a cognate error lies at the root of all the intellectual 
confusion of the time—that an illogical logic based on 
abstract contradictions has been responsible not only for the 
vain jangling of Dionysodorus and his fellows, but for the 
waste of serious thought over such problems as whether false 
opinion is possible, whether an element can be defined, 
whether all discussion is not unreal, and other cognate diffi- 
culties, which were threatening the very life of philosophy. 
This element of contemporary speculation he traces to the 
Zenonian logic, in which the profound speculative thought 
of Parmenides had been beaten out and misapplied. 

3. Hence comes his endeavour to turn the weapons of the 
Megarians against themselves, and to evolve, at least approxi- 
mately, a theory of predication both in thought and language 
which, instead of hindering, may stimulate and aid the healthy 
growth of eager minds. His interest in dialectic is at this 
stage more than ever educational. And this is especially true 
of that aspect of it which carries on the work commenced in 
the Phaedrus, —the use of Classification. 

The ‘dichotomies’ of the Sophist and Politicus are not to 
be taken too seriously. They afford a method of approach 
to the main subject, by which the mind of the youthful hearer 
or reader is to be at the same time kept on the alert, and 
awakened to the difficulties with which the scientific treatment 
of any general question is surrounded. They remind us of 
the description in the Philebus of the charm which the logical 
‘one and many’ had for young Athenians. They may even 
be regarded as bearing some analogy to the arithmetical 
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puzzles which the Egyptians had invented for the amusement 
of children. But there are turns and moments of the laborious 
game where some principle of method is illustrated. ‘These 
are marked with special emphasis, and by attending to them 
we learn something of the direction of Plato’s own thoughts. 

In the Phaedrus the ideal of generalization and division 
had been left disappointingly vague. The spirit of dialectic 
seems there to be regarded as its own evidence in determining 
the outlines of Truth, as an organic whole. In generalizing, 
the dialectician recognizes the etéos of which his soul had once 
the vision; in dividing, he will ‘follow Nature,’ hitting the 
joints, and not hacking the limbs. It is further indicated 
that ‘ Nature’ has a ‘right-hand’ and a ‘left-hand’ segment, 
—which may be interpreted indifferently as positive and 
negative, or as good and evil. But in the Sophistes, and even 

“more in the Politicus and the Philebus, while the dialectical 
method is still upheld, and still subordinated to the free 
activity ofthe philosophic mind, the difficulties and hindrances 
attending on it are more seriously felt. The process is accom- 
panied with much labour, and leads through ‘slippery’ places. 
The several definitions of the Sophist, all based on observa- 
tion and attained through successive excursions, at first seem 
to have little in common. Thesynopticand selective faculty 
must be called in, to gather from all these the characteristic 
difference of the creature. And it is at this point (Soph. 233) 
that the investigation passes from the formal to the real. 


bf 


In resuming the work of ‘carving’ to define the statesman 
the young respondent is warned that he must not cut off too 
much at once (for fear of ‘ hacking the limbs’), 


asks the difficult and important question, ‘How is one to 





whereupon he 


know an accidental segment (épos) from a true form (eidos).’ 
He is further made aware that the process of residues is 
insufficient for the purposes of science, (since, as was shown 
in the Sophist, negation also has a positive content), and that 
before I can know the nature of this, I must know something 
also of what is zof this but akin to this. Thus dialectic becomes 
more concrete, no longer turning on the mere perception or 
intuition of elementary forms, but endeavouring to recognize 


§ 29. 
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them as actualized in the complexity of the world. Hence 
the great value of the argument from example. Nor should 
the hearer of dialectic ever complain of mere length as tedious, 
for length and brevity are relative not to each other merely, 
but to the requirements of investigation and discovery. Thus, 
as by a side wind, is introduced the principle of 7d pérpuor, 
which plays such an important part in the Philebus. 

The same increasing consciousness of the intricate develop- 
ments of real science as opposed to mere logic appears in the 
well-known passage of the Philebus, 16 foll., where it is shown 
that the lover of truth must not rest in the mere discovery of 
a one and many, but pursue his investigation until he ascer- 
tains ‘how many.’ This is not a mere return to Pythago- 
reanism, but a real advance towards a fuller conception of 
scientific truth. 

There is another aspect of this part of the subject, on 
which Plato dwells in different ways, but with similar emphasis, 
in the Parmenides, Sophistes and Politicus. The Sun of 
Science, as Bacon says, shines equally on the palace and the 
dunghill. Socrates, replying to Parmenides, is doubtful 
whether he ought or ought not to assume ideas of dirt and 
refuse. But he is assured by the philosopher that when the 
love of knowledge has taken hold of him, as one day it will 
take hold, he will neglect none of these things. And in like 
manner his namesake, the Younger Socrates, raises no 
objection when the Eleatic Stranger affirms that in the eye 
of Science the vermin-killer is as much a huntsman as the 
general, or when he reminds him afterwards that, in classi- 
fication, no preference should be given to what is not 
ridiculous. And Socrates himself tells Protarchus (Phil. 
58 c) that the art of which we are in search is not that which 
produces the grandest effect, but that which discovers some 
particle of truth, however seemingly unimportant '. 

These hints ofan ideal of science are in entire keeping with 
the curiously modern description of the intellectual life as ‘an 

1 Rep. 111. 4028 ov’ év opiKp@ ovT &v peyahw 7T1wafopev a’rd, may seem 


an anticipation of this, but should rather be compared with supr. 11. 369 D, 
infr. Iv. 435 A. 
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interrogation of all natures with the view of learning from 
each what it has to contribute from its particular experience 
towards collective wisdom’ (Politicus, 272 B, c). 

If in these dialogues Plato’s logical method assumes a more § go. 
definitely scientific aspect, his metaphysical theory undergoes 
modifications of a corresponding kind. 

Not only is each ‘natural kind’ to be regarded as a whole ’, 
but (as in the scheme foreshadowed in Rep. v1) the several 
wholes must be known in the light of higher conceptions, and 
as forming one vast totality. The primary forms or notions 
of unity, likeness, unlikeness, numerical difference, motion, 
rest, must be recognized as no less real than the attributes 
of each several kind. ‘Quality’ itself is a new abstraction 
which has to be named. Now this implies, what is not 
explicitly formulated, the admission of ‘ideas’ not only of 
existence, but of relation. Plato nowhere seems distinctly 
conscious of the difference between a genus and a category ’*. 
The terms eidos and yévos are used by him indifferently for 
both. But in the dialectical dialogues he dwells more and 
more on those universal conceptions which are inseparable 
from knowledge and being. These are the ‘birds that fly 
everywhere about the aviary,’ sameness and difference, unity 
and plurality, number, quantity, motion and rest. And it is 
in the effort to realize ideas of relation and to understand the 
relativity of thought that he takes in hand the central problemof 
Being and Not-Being, affirmation and negation. The reason- 
ing of the Sophistes, based as it is on a critical review of pre- 
vious philosophies, marks one of the most decisive moments 
in the history of thought, exploding the prime fallacy, which 
had its stronghold then in the misapplication of the great con- 
ception of Parmenides, and has since haunted many a polemi- 
cal dispute, the confusion of the Dictum Simpliciter with the 
Dictum Secundum quid. When it is once recognized that 
omnis negatio est determinatio, a fatal obstacle is removed out 
of the way of science. 

! Theaet. 157 Exactov (adv Te Kal eldos. 


Ibid. 174 A T@v OvTwY ExacTou GAov. 


3 See above, p. 35. 
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This great advance in Plato’s central point of view has 
sometimes been represented as if Plato had now for the first 
time introduced Motion amongst the ideas. But the identity 
of thought and life is of the very essence of Platonism 
throughout,—witness the proof of immortality in the Phae- 
drus, and the description of the Idea of Good as the supreme 
efficient cause in the Republic. It was precisely because 
Eleaticism made this impossible, by assuming the incom- 
municability of Being and Becoming, One and Many, that 
Plato found it necessary to lay hands on ‘Father Parmeni- 
des,’ and to prove the maxim, TeAcwrdatn mavtv Adywv eotiv 
apavirts TO Tav ano TavTwY adroxwpicev. That ‘love of the 
Whole’ of which he speaks again and again never ceased to be 
his ruling passion. The more he becomes aware of the variety 
and intricacy of things, the more he is bent on binding them 
with the unity of knowledge. But in the speculative region, 
as in he practical, he loses something of the daring con- 
fidence of his earlier essays, and while his vision of mental 
phenomena becomes clearer, in speaking of the Universe he 
betakes himself again to Mythology. 

The preceding observations may serve to commend the 
view which is here maintained, viz. that the Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, in the order named 
(with the doubtful insertion of the Euthydemus before or 
after the Theaetetus, as a wapepyov), form a distinct group or 
series, and that this series, taken as a whole, is subsequent to 
the great literary effort which terminated with the Republic. 

The dialogues thus grouped together have certain charac- 
teristics in common. 

1. The thought expressed in them is far more condensed, 
and, except in the Theaetetus, is much less richly clothed 
with imagination and humour, than that expressed in the 
dialogues which are here supposed to have preceded them. 

2. On grounds of style as well as of substance it has been 
shown that the Politicus holds an intermediate place between 
the Republic and the Laws', and also that the manner of 


1 See L. Campbell’s edition of the Sophistes and Politicus, 1867. The 
position therein assigned to the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus, has 
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the Sophistes and Philebus has marked affinities to that of the 
Politicus. It may be added that although the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides are not throughout written in this later 
vein, the dialectical passages in both of them indicate an 
approach to it. 

3. In these dialogues there is an increasing clearness 
and minuteness of psychological analysis and definition. 
Compare for example the analysis of vision in the Theae- 
tetus with Rep. vu. 525 c, or the description of ais@nows, par- 
taola, pynpn, avaprynots, &c. in the Philebus with the tabular 
view of voids, diavo.a, tiotis, elkacia, in Rep. vi sub fin. 

4. Plato is no longer contented with positing the existence 
of universals, nor even of such a hierarchy of pure ideas as 
he imagines at the end of Rep. vi. He is now seriously 
bent on discovering the nature of Knowledge and its object, 
and of determining the connexion and correlation of ideas. 

5. From the recognition that every eiéos is a vénua, through 
the account of Being, not-being, sameness, difference, &c. as 
pure categories of perception, and the admission of Other- 
ness as a mode of Being, up to the description of Measure as 
the Supreme Law, we trace the tendency, which is certainly 
less perceptible elsewhere in Plato, to define conceptions, 
which, while still regarded as objective, are essentially forms 
or modes of mind. The Philebus is rich in such determina- 
tiens, which sometimes cross each other inconveniently, and 
even the seven forms of civic life in the Politicus, 289 B (70 
Tpwtoyeres cidos [=tAn], dpyavor, ayyeior, dxnwa, TpPdBAnLA, 
matyviov, Opeupa) may be quoted as illustrative of a similar 
effort after cvvaywy7. 

6. Without admitting that a metaphysical system or con- 
sistent body of doctrine (‘ Plato’s later theory of ideas’) can 
be gathered from these dialogues, it is possible to trace in 
them the development of a metaphysical attitude which differs 


Since been given to these same dialogues on independent: grounds by 
W. Dittenberger (Hermes, xvi), M. Schanz (Hermes, xx1), and Constantin 


Ritter (Untersuchungen 1888). The convergence of different lines of 


investigation towards the same result has now reached a point which must 
surely be acknowledged to be convincing. See Excursus, infra pp. 46 ff. 
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both from that of the Protagoras and of the Republic. The 
supposed incommunicableness of knowledge and sense, being 
and becoming, universal and particular, one and many, which 
had threatened to paralyze philosophy, is felt to have been 
practically overcome, and the unity and correlation of know- 
ledge and of nature is re-established. 

7. That speculative interest in yeveous,—in the origin and 
growth of phenomena,—in what modern thinkers call the 
laws of evolution,—which had been the prime motive of the 
Ionian physiology, but had on different grounds been dis- 
carded both by Parmenides and Socrates,—is now, there- 
fore, once more re-awakened in Plato’s mind, and is partially 
justified by a metaphysic, in which the absolute comprises 
and sustains the relative, and evil is but a necessary moment 
in the self-development of Good. 





8. But this speculative advance involves what cannot but 
be felt as retrogression on the practical side. For by intro- 
ducing the conception of infinite gradation, it defers, without 
destroying, the hope of perfectibility :— 


ov TadTa TavTn poipa mw TeEAETpdpos 
Kpavar mémpwrat 


is the tone to which the ear of philosophy is now attuned. The 
distance between Man and God is found to be greater than in 
the first bright vision of the Ideal it had been conceived to be. 

g. And the spirit of the philosopher becomes less sanguine, 
but more profoundly religious than before. 

10. This phase of Platonism is marked by some obscure 
but not uncertain indications of a controversial attitude to- 
wards Democritus ’. 

The Timaeus is linked on to the subject of the Republic, 
but although both dialogues are referred to a time of public 
festival, they can hardly be viewed as strictly continuous. 
Socrates had on the previous day expounded to Timaeus, 
Critias, and Hermocrates his conception of an ideal state, 
—not, apparently, in the form of a reported conversation. 


1 The latter observations (7, 8, 9, 10) are supported by the following 
passages of Soph., Polit., Phileb.: viz. Soph. 216, 246-248, 265 (cp. Theaet. 
173, 185 D,E); Polit. 269-275 (the myth), 278, 301, 302; Phileb. 22, 28, 30, 
54; 59 A, 62, 64. 
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The Higher Education seems to have been cursorily men- 
tioned, and the institution of infanticide must have been 
suppressed. However this may be, the Timaeus reflects 
the later phase of Plato’s philosophy which has been just 
described. There is no room here for an exposition of the 
most difficult, if not, as some still declare it to be, thes most 
important of Plato’s dialogues. It must suffice to observe 
that metaphysical conceptions which are formulated in the 
Sophistes and Philebus are here applied, e.g. the dar€pov picts, 
and the pxt?) ovola ; that the new conception of matter or ex- 
tension as yevecews TLOjv7 is of the same order with the sporto- 
yeves etdos of the Politicus, and that the mythological colouring 
more resembles the myth in that dialogue, than any other of 
the Platonic myths, although the relation of God to the world 
is more nobly conceived'. Cosmological and Pythagorizing 
notions are not absent from other dialogues. The Phaedo 
and Republic are both influenced by them. But a comparison 
of passages makes it clear that the point of view implied in 
the Timaeus is different and more developed. 

The Timaeus is only the opening page or prelude of the 
most magnificent prose-poem ever planned by a single mind ; 
a complete Bible, had it been written, of philosophical imagi- 
nation. The story of Creation was to have been followed 
up bythe history of the Chosen People, of their wars with 
the Unbelievers, and of the final triumph of the Good. Here 
indeed would have been an account of Evolution. But it 
breaks off before the rebel avmada had been set in array. 

What stayed the hand of the veteran thinker and creator 
from this fair work? We can only conjecture. But the 
Laws afford a possible reply. His practical enthusiasm was 
inexhaustible. In ages far remote, it might be, the vision of 
that conflict of the Sons of Light with the material Power 
of Atlantis might operate for good. But ere then, the day of 
Hellas might be dim. The states for whose reform he had 
so cared might all have foundered. The years were closing 

1 Compare for example the desperate notion of God relinquishing the 


helm, with the delegation of the lower works to the demiurgi: Tim. 42 E 6 pev 
mavra Tada diardgas éuevev év TH Eavrov kata pvaow 7/Be. 
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round him, the setting of his life’ was near at hand. He had 
no longer strength for both efforts. The speculative and 
imaginative powers, perhaps, were ebbing from him. But 
practical earnestness remained. He would attempt what 
still was possible. And perchance those who had turned a 
deaf ear to his ideal strains might listen to suggestions of 
reform if pitched in a somewhat lower key. 

Some such reflections are naturally suggested by Plato’s 
sudden descent from the Council Chamber of Zeus, where 
the Critias breaks off, to enter on the long and weary labour 
of the Laws. 


EP XCURSUS 


On the position of the Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus in the 
order of the Platonic Dialogues ; and on some character- 
tstics of Plato's latest writings’. 


It had long since occurred to students of Plato that, 
while it appeared antecedently probable that all the shorter 
dialogues were previous to the Republic, the Sophistes 
in particular implied a philosophical point of view in 
advance of the definition of knowledge and opinion at the 
end of Republic, Book v. It seemed possible, however, that 
such an opinion might be coloured with some metaphysical 
preconception, and in editing the Sophistes I resolved to 
verify this observation without having recourse to ‘meta- 
physical aid.’ The objections which Socher had raised 
against the genuineness of this and the companion dialogue 
had been answered by W. H. Thompson *, who had defended 
both writings as having the general characteristics of Plato’s 
style. I felt, however, that the discrepancies to which atten- 
tion had been called by Socher and Schaarschmidt‘ could not 
be thus easily disposed of, and must have some significance. 

! Laws VI. 770 A Hpeis 8 ev Sucpais Tod Biov. 

* From a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society in June 1890, by 
L. Campbell. 


‘ In the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions. 
* Rheinisches Museum. 
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Now, as difficulties of a similar kind had been urged with 
reference to the Laws, it seemed a question worth raising, 
whether any affinity could be established between these 
several works, as belonging to one and the same period 
of Plato’s literary activity. For if the Laws were assumed to 
be genuine on the authority of Aristotle, the genuineness of 
the other dialogues would be rendered more probable, if 
their peculiarities were found to approximate to those of a 
well-authenticated writing. And the difficulty about the Laws 
would at the same time be lessened. For the authorities 
which attest their genuineness (to lay no stress on the con- 
fessions of the Athenian Stranger) represent them as Plato’s 
latest—or even posthumous—work, and any differences either 
of manner or of matter between this dialogue and the Re- 
public would be made more intelligible by the discovery of 
an interval and a period of transition. A step would also 
have been made towards the solution of the problem stated 
by Schleiermacher, but not satisfactorily solved by him—nor 
by Hermann—the order of the dialogues. 

The Timaeus and Critias are avowedly subsequent to the 
Republic. And the right method for testing my hypothesis 
was, therefore, to ascertain what elements of style and diction, 
as well as of opinion, were ‘common and peculiar’ to the 
Sophist and Statesman with the Timaeus, Critias and Laws: 
i.e. what special features are shared by the members of this 
group, which are absent from the other dialogues, or less 
apparent in them. It was a method of concomitant variations. 
The result of a somewhat tedious inquiry was to confirm my 
anticipation, and to include the Philebus also amongst the 
works which are intermediate between the Republic and the 
Laws. The only support for this view which I could find in 
any previous writer, was the opinion expressed by Ueberweg 
in his Untersuchungen tiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platon- 
ischen Schriften‘ (pp. 207-209), but afterwards abandoned by 
him in deference to the objections of Schaarschmidt. 

The argument set forth in my Introductions to the § 2. 
Sophistes and Politicus, possibly through some fault of 


1 Wien, 186r, 
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exposition ', seems to have escaped the attention of scholars. 
And yet, so far as it was sound, it tended to establish a fact 
of real significance, viz. that the Republic and Laws are 
separated by a period of great philosophical activity :—an 
activity which renders more conceivable the discrepancies 
which have troubled critics of the Laws, and accounts for the 
supposed anomalies in the intervening dialogues. 

The same conclusion is now upheld in Germany on similar, 
but wholly independent grounds—viz. on a statistical estimate 
of variations in Plato’s use of particles and recurring formulae. 
In 1881 W. Dittenberger in Hermes (vol. xvi, pp. 321-345)” 
called attention to the fact that the formula ré pjv——so familiar 
to the Platonic student,—is entirely absent from two-thirds of 
the genuine dialogues. From this point onwards the statistics 
of Platonic formulae have been pursued by successive in- 
quirers. Dr. Martin Schanz, for example, in vol. xxi of 
Hermes (1886), pointed out a striking variation in the compara- 
tive frequency ofr dvr. and dvtws, the latter being found only 
in a fraction of the dialogues, while in some of these it has 
completely ousted t@ dv7.*. The avoidance of hiatus (noticed 
by Blass in 1874, Att. Ber. ii, p. 426) is another pheno- 
menon of which the varying frequency points to the same 
result. 

The accumulated outcome of seven years of this kind 
of inquiry is recapitulated by Constantin Ritter in his little 
book of Untersuchungen (Stuttgardt, 1888), in which he has 
recorded also valuable observations of his own. 

Notwithstanding the tendency—which seems to be in- 
separable from such investigations—to aim at more precise 
results than the method justifies (of which Dittenberger’s 
inference from the use of rf wav ; in Epicharmus?* is an amus- 
ing example), yet, when minor uncertainties are discarded, 
there remains a strong concurrence of evidence in favour of 


1 I take this late opportunity of correcting aserious misprint. For 
‘ Critias,’ in the tabular view on p. xxxiii of the work in question, read ‘Crito,’ 

* Sprachliche Kriterien fiir die Chronologie der Platonischen Dialoge. 

* Herm. xxi. 439-459, Zur Entwickelung des Platonischen Sts, 

* That Plato brought back ri pny from his journey to Sicily. 
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placing the Soph., Polit., Phileb., Tim., Critias, and Laws- 
nearly in this order—as latest in a separate group. 

When it is considered that the facts thus collected unite 
in corroborating the observations published in 1867, it will 
probably be admitted that the inference is irresistible, and 
that the question of the order has to this extent been solved. 

It is therefore worth some pains to examine the significance 
of the phenomenon, the reality of which is now abundantly 
demonstrated. 

We are really considering an important movement in the 
development of Greek prose writing :—the gradual prevalence 
over Plato’s style of the rhetorical artificiality, which in the 
earlier periods he had alternately ridiculed and coquettishly 
played with. 

And we are met on the threshold by one of those 
observations by which the mere collection of instances has to 
be checked. Some of the features which we are now taught 
to identify with Plato’s later manner are already present in 
the Phaedrus,—the balanced cadences, the vocabulary en- 
riched from the poets and the earlier literature, the compara- 
tive rareness of hiatus, the use of dvtws for ro ovr7t, of d7Aov ws 
for d7Aov 671, even the Ionic dative plural, all are represented 
there. But the most casual reader cannot fail to see that in 
the Phaedrus these are but decorations of a sort of carnival 
dress that is worn for the occasion only. Plato is caught by 
a fascination at which he himself is laughing all the while. 
His Socrates is vuydoAnmros and a strange fluency possesses 
him. For Phaedrus’ sake he is compelled to phrase his 
thoughts poetically,—he speaks in dithyrambs’. It would 
therefore be rash, as F. Blass long since observed, to argue 
from the avoidance of hiatus, for example, to the date of the 
Phaedrus. But this dialogue has, notwithstanding, a real 
bearing on the subject in hand. For in spite of all his 


1 Observe the suggestion of lyrical cadences— 
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persiflage it is evident that the tricks of style which Plato 
there parodied were exercising a powerful charm upon his 
mind. Inthe Politicus and Laws, where, under the grander 
name of pyropeta (Polit. 303), the once ridiculed pnropixy is 
admitted to have a legitimate function, the ornate manner 
is employed not in humorous irony, but with solemn gravity. 
It is therefore reasonable to regard the rhetorical flowers 
of the Phaedrus as the early anticipation of a habit which 
long afterwards becomes fixed. 

The following are some of the peculiarities of language 
in which the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus are found 
to approximate to the Laws, and which therefore mark the 
transition towards Plato’s later style. It may be well to take 
first the particles and formulae, to which Dittenberger and 
others have recently directed attention. For the purpose 
of the argument we may for the present neglect those which 
(like 7é pv ;) bear only on the relation of the Republic (with 
Phaedr., Theaet.) to the earlier dialogues. 

ye jv occurs only twice in Rep., and once in each of the 
following :—Euthyd., Symp., Phaedr., Theaet.; but 6 times 
in Soph. (52 pp.)', 8 times in Polit. (54 pp.), 7 times in Tim. 
(76 pp.), and 25 times in Laws (368 pp.). 

mep, added to adverbs and pronominal words :— 


vexpizep only in Tim. (4), Critias (1), Laws (16). 


OTN TEp 7) Soph; Lime) aws: 
omcooomep ,,  Polit., Laws. 
Ovax nT Ep ee ines ous 


tax’ tows (combined) only in Soph. (2), Polit. (3), Phil. (3), 
Tim. (1), Laws (11). 

oxedov without 7, frequent in Aristotle,—a use which first 
appears in Euripides*,—is rare in Plato except in Soph. (26), 
Polit. (13), Phil. (24), Tim. (9), Citi. (4), Laws i(a22): 

The use of dv7ws is one of many coincidences between 
Plato’s later style and tragic Greek. According to Stephanus 
(Thesaurus) the word appears first in Euripides. It is used 


1 The pages referred to are those of the edition of Stephanus, 1578. 
? In Soph. Trach. 43 with 7 m7jpa following the omission of 71 is accidental, 
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also by Aristophanes in burlesque of tragedy, and by Xeno- 
phon in the Banquet (which Dittenberger has shown to be 
not one of his earlier writings). In Plato— 


T® OvTL Occurs repeatedly in OvTws occurs not at all in 
ach-, Prot. Euthyd., Apol., Lach.,Charm., Prot., Euthyd., 
Euthyphr., Gorg., Symp., Apol., Crito, Euthyphr., Gorg., 

In Rep. 42 times, Meno, Symp.: but 

In Soph. once, In Theaet. once. 
and hardly ever in Polit., In Phaedr. 6 times. 
Phileb., Tim., Critias, Laws. In Rep. Oot; 

ine Sophas 2a. 
Inve oli asain ass, 
In: Philebars s,,; 
ny im: Siuis 
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Ta vov or TO viv for viv (clearly a tragic form) occurs singly 
in Charm., Prot., Phaedo, Theaet., Rep., not at all in Lach., 
Euthyd., Crat., Apol., Crit., Euthyphr., Gorg., Meno, Symp., 
Phaedr.,—but in Soph. 5 times, Polit. 5 times, Phileb. 9 
times, Tim. 7 times, Critias 3 times, and Laws 79 times. 

por in questions (also tragic) occurs sporadically in Charm. 
(2), Euthyd. (3), Phaedo (1), Meno (3), Theaet. (4), Rep. (3): 
but frequently in Soph. (12), Polit. (8), Phileb. (10), Laws 
(29). (There are very few questions in Tim., Critias.) 

ypewy (€ort) for xpy occurs only in Soph. (1), Polit. (1), Tim. 
(3), Critias (2), and Laws (57). 

The suppression of 6 pév &c. in antitheses, and the use of 
abstract plurals (especially of the dative pl.), as in avuTodnotas 
ovyylyveoOat (Laws), are also tragic uses which become more 
frequent in the same group of dialogues. 

Another marked difference appears in the preference of the 
more concentrated eis (or xara) dvvapw for els (or xara) ro 
dvvatov. This occurs in 


Euthyd. Soph. 3 

Phaedr. 1 Phil. 4 

Rep. 6 AIIM PLO 
Critias I 


Laws 63. 
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A usage, not tragic but Ionic, which is continued in Aris- 
totle, is the employment of xa0awep as the equivalent of déo7ep. 
See Bonitz’ Jndex Aristotelicus, s.v. xabavep. In the few 
instances in which xa#azep appears in Lach., Euthyd., Crat., 
Gorg., Symp., Theaet., Phaedr., Rep. (6 times), it may 
generally be distinguished from #ozep, which occurs in Rep. 
212 times. 

But in Soph., Polit., Phileb., Tim., Critias, Laws, it occurs 
more frequently, and with less discrimination. 

@®o7ep appears in Soph. g times, Polit. 16, Phil. 9, Tim. ro, 
Critias 2, Laws 24. 

xa0arep appears in Soph. 14 times, Polit. 34, Phil. 27, Tim. 
11, Critias 5, Laws 148. 

Another Aristotelian use (see Bonitz, s. v. 6€) is that of d¢€ 
for adda, e. g. in Soph. 248 p, Laws 11. 666 E. 

The Ionic dative plural form is a point of resemblance 
between the Politicus and the Laws,—although, according to 
the best MSS., it appears also in a few places of the Phaedrus 
and Republic’. 

The three such datives in the Phaedrus have an obvious 
rhythmical intention,—240 B 7dloro.ow eivar bmdpyxer: 276 B 
év Nuepatow 6xT®: 278 B GAAatow GAAwy Woxais (where this 
form prevents the concurrence of 3 spondees). 

In the Republic there are only five genuine instances, for 
Keveayoplarow in X, v@To.ow in Vv occur in poetical quotations : 
and of these five opixpoto. and Oeotor in B. 111 occur ina passage 
that is much coloured with poetical citation ; peydAovcr in B. 1x, 
in a highly-wrought piece of declamation ; atrotox (bzs) is in 
both instances emphatic and not attributive. 

But in the Laws—especially in the later books—the use of 
such forms has become a confirmed trick of style. It is 
extended to participles, and is by no means confined to 
words in common use. And of the four examples in the 
Politicus, while one (279 E Tovro.ct) is doubtful (Bekker reads 
tovro.st), two at least are of the freer kind: 262 a d:7Aaclowwn, 
304 E émouevoiow. The less rhetorical vein of the Sophistes and 


1 See Schneider's Rep. vol. 1, p. 222. 
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Philebus may account for the absence of such forms in 
them. 

The periphrastic tendency (noticed in the Introduction 
to Soph. and Polit., p. xxxiv), of which ypedv, apémor 
av ely, A€yous av, d€ov Gy ein, Sia TO peTexov eivae (Tim. 47 B)', 
7 Tod Oatépov vows, TO THS aToTAaVIcEws, &c., are examples, 
belongs likewise to the same preference for earfilling and 
rhythmically balanced expression. 

The peculiar diction of these later dialogues is next to 
be illustrated. 

In tabulating the Platonic writings so as to bring out the 
fact that many words were ‘common and peculiar ’ to a certain 
section of them, it was formerly observed that ‘the position 
of the Phaedrus and Parmenides ’—‘and,’ it should have 
been added, ‘of the Philebus’—was due to exceptional cir- 
cumstances®. This meant that from the nature of the subject 
matter, and from the mode of treatment intentionally adopted, 
the vocabulary of the Phaedrus was exceptionally rich, while 
that of the Parmenides and of the Philebus, in consequence 
of the dry abstractedness of the discussions in them, was 
exceptionally poor. It follows that in order to show the 
bearing of the Phaedrus or of the Philebus upon the present 
discussion (the Parmenides is not immediately in point), a 
somewhat closer analysis of either dialogue becomes advisable. 

(a) The Phaedrus has more than 170 words which occur 
in no other dialogue—about three for every page in the 
edition of Stephanus. The Theaetetus, which may be taken 
as representing Plato’s normal style, has 93 words not 
occurring in other dialogues—or 1} words for every page 
of Stephanus. The peculiar words of the Phaedrus are 
borrowed from all literature, especially poetic literature, 
whether Epic, Lyric, or Tragic. Such words as ydrupat, 
yAavkoppatos, yvados, ivi0xéw, Avyupds, weArlynpvs, HETEwWpoOTOpPEW, 
pyvipa, duo tvé, TeAeoLoupyos, bToBpvy.os, DYavxnv, and others 


which the beauty of Phaedrus draws from the full breast of 


1 Cp. Laws 1. 661 B adavarov eivar yevopevov 6 TL TaxXLoTa. 
? General Introduction to Soph. and Polit. p. xxx. 
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Socrates, are foreign alike to the style of the Republic and 
the Laws. What then is the specific element of diction 
which the Phaedrus owns in common with Tim., Critias, 
Laws? It consists (1) of physiological words, (2) words 
borrowed from the dialect of tragedy, and (3) words having 
a religious or mystical significance. 

(1) Not Isocrates only, but also ‘Hippocrates the As- 
clepiad’ is mentioned with commendation in the Phaedrus'. 
And whatever may be the significance attaching to that cireum- 
stance, the following words, connected with physical states 
or processes, occur in the Phaedrus and Timaeus, and in no 
other Platonic dialogue :—fpéxw, yapyadi~w, diadepyaiva, 
Slax wpew, eTriptyvupt, epeldw, laxlov, KaTakopys, KoAAdw, TTEPOL, 
ocupdpattw, patyn. 

If now we include Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws, the follow- 
ing words peculiar to this small group are of the same com- 
plexion :—dxépados (Phaedr., Laws), azoppéw (Phaedr., Tim., 
Critias, Laws), ao7pavros (Phaedr., Laws), dvatpéxo (Phaedr., 
Laws), éx@vows (Phaedr., Laws), éuaAéxw (Phaedr., Laws), 
evpo.a (Phaedr., Laws; cp. evpovs, Tim., Laws), mpoodvtys 
(Phaedr., Laws), oma (Phaedr., Laws), izepaipw (Phaedr., 
Laws), twos (Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws). 

(2) The Phaedrus borrows at least as much from Epic and 
Lyric sources as from tragedy ; but the poetical words which 
it adopts in common with Tim., Critias, Laws, are mostly of 
the tragic, or old Attic, type. For example, aydia (Phaedr., 
Laws), aiwvAos (Phaedr., Laws), adxapmos (Phaedr., Tim.), 
avovs (Phaedr., Tim., Laws), dzais (Phaedr., Laws), douros 
(Phaedr., Laws), €xaoraxod* (Phaedr., Critias, Laws), éupavys 
(Phaedr., Tim., Laws), euaeddm (Phaedr., Laws), edmesdns 
(Phaedr., Laws), OaAA0s (Phaedr., Laws), @jpevos (Phaedr., 
Tim.), voyy (Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws), tappeéyas (Phaedr., 
Tim.), zapdvora (Phaedr., Laws), apdvoia (Phaedr., Tim.), 
ovpptyns (Phaedr., Laws), ramewds (Phaedr., Laws), tépBos 
(Phaedr., Laws), 60s (Phaedr., Laws). 


(3) Words having religious or mystical associations are 


' 270 € 2 Thucyd. m1. 82. 
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damoviws (Phaedr., Tim.), €vOovo.actexds (Phaedr., Tim.), 
émonmtevw (Phaedr., Laws), dpysa¢w ( Phaedr., Laws), épxmpoola 
(Phaedr., Critias), cvvedyoua (Phaedr., Laws). 

The Phaedrus, like the Republic, has many words unknown 
to the earlier literature. The following are peculiar to the 
Phaedrus :—dvjxoos, ameipoKados, amoToAEEw, axpopaTos, 
dnuwdeArs, Ovxarwrypiov, dodcoos, evOoveiacis, ebaratytos, 
ivouetpytos, Kaxnyopia, hoyodaldados, perempodoyia, TOAVIKOOS, 
mpoomapaypapw, TTEpoppvew, ocvyKopBavtidw, TEpaToAdyos, 
UrEpoupavios, VYnAdvovs, WAGs, Wopodens, Wuxaywyia. 

(6) It has been admitted that the proportionate number of 
‘late words’ in the Philebus, i.e. of words common and 
peculiar to it with the Timaeus, Critias, and Laws, is below 
that of the Republic, and even of the Phaedo and Symposium. 
And this fact appears at first sight to contradict the evidence 
of the more recent statistical inquiry, as well as the other 
data adduced in 1867. But the anomaly is explained, as 
already said, by the restricted vocabulary of a dialogue 
which deals so exclusively as the Philebus does with 
metaphysical and psychological formulae. In 55 pp. (St.) 
the Philebus has only 55 peculiar words, i.e. only one for 
a page, or one-third of the proportion of the Phaedrus. Now 
of these 55, notwithstanding the prosaic cast of the dialogue, 
the following are tragic :—dvatvouat, dvavoA€w, Gowos, pLonTOs, 
mepiBontos, Tpoxaipe, xappovn, Wevdes, while these are Epic— 
aoracrtés, O€pouat, puryaykera (but cp. Ar. Pl. 953). A good 
many are late derivatives —amopnpa, dvoxXepacpa, TpocddKya, 
oTOXATHOS, avaxapynats, Dedpyots, TTOXATLS, pappaéis, Sidvporys, 
dvocarahAaktla (or -Ela), eddoxipla, d0€oxadia, avtapKera, TaLda- 
piddys, TEpatoedys, vnpavtixds, Evdoupytkds, avontaivw. The 
rest are chiefly new compounds (with ava, €v, ém, Tpos, 
au, be). 

If we now examine the group consisting of Soph., Polit., 
Phil., Tim., Critias, Laws, we shall find that although the 
contribution of the Philebus to the special vocabulary of 
this group is not large, it is notwithstanding significant. — It 
contains about 
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20 tragic words, including dpyryxavos, dmuxtos, evdikws, 
katptos, AMwrv, TAIN, TEpLparns, TEKVoY, TEpYts. 

50 new compounds, including amocdw, dvapepicw, eEvaopuat, 
ovyKepadrardopa. 

ro late derivatives, including avatcOnoia, do€oc0pia, émyet- 
pots, THE, ovata, TwLacKia. 

And 13 physiological words, amongst others 6:axpiocs, 
avyKplois, TVyKpacts, oVppleis, DToplyvupl, DTodoy7. 

The Phaedrus affects ornateness, novelty, and copiousness 
of diction, and in doing so anticipates some of the peculiari- 
ties which became fixed in the later vocabulary. The 
Philebus on the other hand is below the average of copious- 
ness; and yet, when its characteristic features are examined 
not by number but by kind, it is found to partake, even in its 
diction, of the special characteristics which mark the Timaeus, 
Critias, and Laws. 

(c) Every reader of the Laws must have been struck by 
the frequency of Old Attic and [Ionic words and forms. 
Stallbaum', in reply to Zeller, tried to account for this by 
the nature of the subject and the gravity of phrase belonging 
naturally to a book on legislation. But the same features are 
present more or less in all the six dialogues now under review. 
Dionysius must have had these in mind, when he coupled 
Plato with Thucydides as having written in the earlier Attic. 
The familiar observation that the later prose runs more and 
more into Iambic and Paeonic rhythms might also be largely 
illustrated from these writings. 

Such obvious facts as the uSe of réxvov for ratdiov, BAdBos 2 
side by side with SAa{8n, of kAavO.0r7 for dAopuppos, of Tép is 
and xappovn side by side with 7d0v7, the preference of full- 
sounding words like dpd¢ew, pdradpos, the fondness shown for 
vaya, emippon, yevyntwp, dyafatyw, and similar words, are 
apparent even to the cursory reader. jovyaios is preferred 
to na0vxL0s, elvexa to évexa (if we may trust the MSS.), ’Amoa- 
Awva to "A7dAdw. The mannerism of the style appears not 
only in the use of different forms, but in the frequency of 


1 Vol. x, pp 57 foll. 2 PraBos = damage, BAdBn = hurt. 
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some which occur sparingly elsewhere. ‘Thus manuscript 
evidence favours ardacOa. (not mrecOa), evfetoPar (not 
pevEerOat) in the Laws more than in other parts of Plato’. 
Some inflexions, although true to analogy, are altogether 
new—such as #r07HOn (1 aor. of éexiotayar) Laws 686 pb. 
A noticeable peculiarity is the substitution of the common 
yupvaotnys for the specially Attic ravdorpiSns. 

The following specimens are taken from a list of 150 
tragic, Ionic and Old Attic words, which are found in the 
Laws and not elsewhere in Plato :— 

dlotwp, axtalvw, aptizovs, Baowls, yayeTy, yevva, boALXos, 
percpa, Opdcos, KAavOpory, Kvdwv, Aouysos, vendus, olKiTpOs 
(Solon), duéAnua, drra, matdewos, Tadovpyia, maTat, TéAaros, 
ahnotdxwpos (Herodotus), pew, opprydw, TyTdopat, TOApnpa, 
popBas, xdpevua, xpovios. 

The following, on the other hand, are amongst the words 
which appear in the Laws for the first time. Some of these 
also have an Ionic flavour. Others are obviously recent 
derivatives and compounds :— 

avabddwots, amnydpnua, yAvcvOupla, yowdns, SiabeTHp, dva- 
povia, dvexdnpéw, EvpvOjos, e€eiAnors, emiTNdELoTNs, ETEpOpovia, 
evOnuovéomat, Opacvéevia, Kaddipwvos, Kytela, KAEppad.os *, 
KOO HNL, Aovddpyos, pakapioTns, peyaddvora, pETAKOTPNCLS, 
povarrta, bxeraywyia, TadoToinols, TaTpovopéopat, oTKAppa, 
Twoppoviotvs, TaTEivwois, TAppEvi.a, irootopyew, Pavarkew. 

(d) There are marked differences of style between the 
Timaeus and the Laws. The high-wrought concentration, 
the sustained movement, the strong energy of the shorter 
dialogue might be effectively contrasted with the leisurely 
progress, the lengthy diatribes, even the tedious wordiness of 
a conversation, for which the longest day can hardly have 
sufficed. Yet the two writings have a large common element, 
and as compared with the Republic they both exhibit changes 
pointing the same way. At present we are concerned with 
the vocabulary. Of 81 words common and peculiar to the 


1 Schanz’ Plato, vol. x11, p. 18. 2 Qu. an xAemradios ? 
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Timaeus and Critias (considered as one dialogue) with the 
Laws (Tim. 68, Critias 13), about 40 are tragic, including— 

GOA€w, aTrELOHs, SvtOvuia, eEaictos, EEopAdw, evayns, evvyxos’, 
etyuxla, irapiOjos, K’Tos, K@AoV, peTdoTacts, Eevev, Taldevpa, 
TANMMEAGS, TareVo, PpaTTo. 

Of 348 words peculiar to the Timaeus and Critias a certain 
number may be attributed to the special subject of the 
Timaeus. But more than too (or about one-third) belong to 
the language of tragedy: for example, aivuyyds, don, Bacreidns, 
dvoopos, Edijpepos, OAC(Bo, Kabayiw, Kapta, KaTnpEdys, KEpavves, 
KTHVOS, KTUTOS, MEVOS, VoOTEpds, TEddw, TEpLOYAws, TKETH, 
oTEVHTOS, TUVTOLwWS, THlyyw, TYZAADNs, TpaxnAds, UrooTEyos, 
pro€, xetpoupy€w, xAN, @x pos. 

Of late forms in the Timaeus some of the most remarkable 
are— 

ddiawAacTos, eyepots, éyxavpa, Wpwats, OeppwavTiKds, yavT@dns, 
Knpoelors, dEvnKOOS, dpyavorotia, TapapopoTns, pavraocts (side by 
side with davtacia). 

(e) It remains (under the head of diction) to show that the 
vocabulary of the Sophist and the Statesman, apart from the 
special subject matter of either dialogue, has much in common 
with that which has been found to belong to the Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws. 

The vocabulary of the Sophist (52 pp. St.) coincides in 54 
instances with that of the Laws. 

The Politicus (54 pp. St.) exhibits 72 such coincidences. 

Between the Timaeus (with Critias) and Soph. there are 
36 coincidences of diction. Between Tim., Critias, and 
Politicus, 42. 

This estimate includes only words which are found in no 
Platonic dialogue, except those immediately in question. 

The number of tragic words found in Soph., Polit. (taken 
together), and in none of the ‘earlier dialogues,’ is 116, of 
which the following are the most remarkable :—dadynpws (Polit., 
Phileb., Tim., Laws), dvtista0pos (Soph.), amAeros (Soph., 


' In the Laws ciyvyia has the special sense of ‘ good mental condition,’ 
but evp~uyos = avbpetos. 
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Laws), deozo7s (Polit., Tim., Laws), etAaBiys (-6s) (Soph., 
Polit., Laws), xpyais (Polit., Laws), xpupatos (Soph., Tim.\, 
vos (Polit., Tim.), 74An (Soph., Polit., Laws), mazar (Polit., 
Tim., Laws), cxéracya (Polit., Laws), oréyacya (Polit., Tim., 
Critias), o7é\Aw (Soph., Polit., Laws), ovuduns (Soph., 
Tim., Laws), ovvdponos (Polit., Laws), ovvroyos (Polit., 
Critias, Laws), ovvrpodos (Polit., Laws), toApypos (Soph., 
Laws), xatvos (Soph., Polit., Laws). 


In adverting briefly to the less tangible subject of § 7. 
structure and rhythm, I may refer to the Introductions to the 
Sophist and Statesman, ed. 1867. A word of reply is due, 
however, to a friendly objector, who urges that the tone and 
colouring of these dialogues are dramatically suited to the 
presence of Timaeus, of the Eleatic friend, and of the Athenian 
Stranger. 

(1) Why should the chief speakers in these six dialogues 
talk so nearly in the same curious manner ? 

Compare together, for example, the following places, taken 


almost at random :— 
Soph. 258 D tiv yap Oarepov dvow . . . 7d py ov. 


Polit. 284 £, 288 E. 
Phileb. 53 B,C opixpov dpa Kadapov.. . kadAlwr ylyvour’ av. 


Tbh. 67 ad fin. ois muotevortes . . . ExaoToTE Adywr. 
Tim. 53 B viv 8 ad tiv biatagw . . . Evvepeode. 
Laws I. 644 D dadya pev . . . Evveotykos. 


Ib. 1. 648 D, E. 


And (2) Why, within the limits of the same dialogue, should 
Socrates, Critias, and Hermogenes adopt the language of 
Timaeus, or why should Socrates, Theodorus, Theaetetus 
and the younger Socrates adopt the fashion of their new 
acquaintance from Magna Graecia? Why should the young 
Protarchus ape the new-fangled affectations of his teacher ? 
Or how is it that Kleinias and Megillus, although less in- 
structed, have caught so readily the style of their Athenian 


companion for the day ? 
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Sophist. 217 c (Socrates). 

- 265 D (Theaetetus). 
Polit. 257 B (Theodorus). 
Phileb. 13 B, c (Protarchus). 
Tim. 20 c (Hermocrates). 

5) 23eG (hritias); 

5, 29 D (Socrates). 
Laws tv. 713 B (Megillus). 

» VI. 752 B (Kleinias). 


Surely the resemblance of style between the Cretan and 
Spartan, and of both to their Athenian friend, is closer 
than that between the several Athenian speakers in the 
Symposium. 


I have tried to show, not only that the six dialogues, Soph., 
Polit., Phil., Tim., Critias, Laws, are rightly grouped together 
as the latest, but I have also endeavoured to describe the 
nature of the change in Plato’s manner of writing which this 
fact involves. The chief characteristics of his later style are 
the following :— 

1. A measured and elaborately balanced gravity of utter- 
ance, in which the rhetorical artifices which he had once half 
affected and half despised are passing into a settled habit of 
pytopeta and conscious impressiveness. 

2. The increasing prevalence of certain particles and for- 
mulae, adopted partly for euphony, and partly to suit with an 
archaic and tragic colouring. 

3. A range of diction passing far beyond the limits of 
‘Attic purity,’ and reverting in a remarkable degree to the 
use of the Old Attic and Ionic words. Macaulay speaks of 
Milton’s prose as ‘stiff with cloth of gold.’ Plato’s later style 
is stiffened with a sort of rpay:xos Ajpos, or antique embroidery, 
while the tendency to employ new compounds and deriva- 
tives, already active in the Republic, is present here in a 
more advanced stage. 
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4. The artificial balancing and interlacing of phrases is 
carried much further than even in the Phaedrus, Republic 
and Theaetetus. 


If we turn from the form to the substance of these six § 8. 
dialogues, we find in them an increasing sense of the remote- 
ness of the ideal, without any diminution of its importance. 
A deepening religious consciousness is associated with a 
clearer perception of the distance between man and God, 
and of the feebleness and dependence of mankind. But the 
feeling is accompanied with a firm determination to face and 
cope with the burden and the mystery of the actual world 
to provide support for human weakness, alleviations of 
inevitable misery. The presence of Necessity in the 
universe and in life is acknowledged, in order that it may 
be partially overcome. 


The change here implied is not one of creed, but of mental 
attitude, induced, as we may gather from indications that are 
not obscure, by a large acquaintance with the contemporary 
world, and by the writer’s own experience in wrestling with 
intellectual and practical difficulties. The effect is traceable 
(1) in metaphysics, /2) in logic, (3) in psychology, (4) in 
physics, (5) in politics, (6)in ethics and religion, and (7) in the 
conception of history. 


(1) METAPHYSICS. 


In their metaphysical aspect, these dialogues turn chiefly 
on a few highly abstract notions, the essential forms of Being, 
not-being, sameness, difference, motion, rest, limit, finite, 
infinite :—and these. are no longer merely contemplated in 
their isolated reality, but in their connexion with phenomena 
and with one another. The method becomes less ontological 
and more logical. ‘The idea of good’ is approached not 
merely through Socratic definitions or figurative adumbra- 
tion, but through the direct analysis and manipulation of 
primary conceptions—for example those of measure and 
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symmetry. The five yevn of the Sophist, the description of 
the ideas in the Politicus as ra r6éy tdvT@v orotxeia, the meta- 
physical categories, as one may venture to term them, of the 
Philebus, belong to a more exact mode of philosophizing 
than had been thought of when the Phaedo was written, and 
one which was only vaguely anticipated in the Republic as 
‘the longer way.’ The darépov vous and pixr7) ovoia of the 
Sophist and Philebus are resumed and applied in the 
Timaeus.—The Laws contain but few references to meta- 
physical problems. But this is in entire keeping with the 
remotion of the actual from the ideal; and the attentive 
student is aware of an ever-growing conviction of the 
significance of measure and of number, and a fixed belief 
in the supremacy of Mind. ‘Measure’ is indeed the first 
and last word of Plato’s metaphysic—the perpyrixyn of the 
Protagoras anticipates the perpov of the Philebus. 


(@)gleocrc 


The dialectical achievement in the Sophistes is the pivot 
of the logical movement. Plato had found that thought was 
being sacrificed to the instrument of thought, or rather that 
the instrument was itself endangered. Zeno had ‘jammed’ 
the weapon of Parmenides. The Sophist-dialogue brings 
for the first time into a clear light the nature of predication, 
of classification, and of proof, and places the science of Logic 
on a rational footing. The effects of the discussion, which is 
continued in the Politicus, are apparent in the method of that 
dialogue, and even in the elaborate distinctions of the Laws. 
As Mr. Paul Shorey observes in his able papers on the 
Timaeus, the practical aim of the whole business is ‘to 


obtain a working logic.’ 


(3) PsycHoLoey. 


The dialectical advance accompanies, and indeed occasions, 
a corresponding progress in psychological analysis—which is 
especially. apparent in the Philebus. It is needless to illus- 
trate this familiar fact. See especially Tim. 42 a, 69 D; 
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Laws ul. 644-646, Iv. 770 D (comparing this last passage 
with Rep. vi sud init.). 


(4) Puysics. 


In all these dialogues, and not in the Timaeus only, there 
is an unceasing interest in production (yéveovs), and a tendency 
to look upon things from the point of view of the Universe 
rather than of Man. See especially the myth in the Politicus, 
and the mention of prehistoric cataclysms in the Laws :—also 
Soph. 265 c and Phileb. 59 a, compared with Tim. 59 ¢, p. 
The physical conditions of mental states, especially of Sensa- 
tion, Pleasure and Pain, and of moral evil are more insisted 
on. The importance of health, and of the care of the body 
generally, is more fully recognized. The allusions to medi- 
cine and gymnastic in the Republic are in strong contrast to 
those in the Timaeus and Laws. And a great advance in 
clearness of cosmological conception is implied in the discus- 
sion of dyw and xdtw in the Timaeus, as compared with the 
employment of the same notion in the Phaedo and Republic. 


(5) Poxirics. 


In Rep. B.v Plato already acknowledges that it is hard to 
realize the ideal. Notwithstanding, he is absolutely bent on 
realizing it. He will not swerve aside in deference to opinion 
or circumstances, but will wait until circumstances favour, 
and till opinion shall come round. He is sure that mankind 
are not unreasonable, could they but hear the truth. Before 
he wrote the Laws, a varied intercourse with man had dashed 
his confidence and lessened his hope, but had not impaired 
his zeal for the improvement of mankind. He is now ready 
to adapt himself to human weakness and, the higher road 
having proved impracticable, to seek a modus vivendr that 
may embody as much of righteousness and wisdom as the 
race will bear. The work is full of the gentleness and 
consideration of one who lives on 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
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Now the crisis of this tradition from Optimism to Meliorism 
is reflected in a very interesting manner in the Statesman- 
dialogue. Plato has been brought to feel that in his ideal 
Republic he had been grasping at the moon. He had legis- 
lated for the age of Cronos during the reverse cycle which 
is said to be under the government of Zeus. The dialogue is 
instinct with a suppressed bitterness, which time had mel- 
lowed when he wrote the Laws. But the author of the 
Politicus is not less keenly bent on finding a practicable way. 
The problem he sets before himself is how to bring scientific 
thought to bear upon the actual world. Despairing of spon- 
taneous obedience to a perfect will, he has recourse to 
legislative enactment, as a second best course, by which men 
may be led or driven to imitate from afar off the free move- 
ment of Divine Reason. The art of legislation is compared 
to that of weaving (a metaphor which is repeated in the Laws). 
And the same stress is laid, as in many passages of the later 
dialogue, on the importance of combining, through breeding 
and education, the energetic with the gentler elements of 
human nature. The provision of a d.dd0yos in Laws vi to 
supplement the work of the legislator, is in accordance 
with the hint given in the Politicus, and may be contrasted 
with the contempt that is showered on éravdp#eo1s in 
Rep. Iv. 426. 

The Timaeus, Critias and Hermocrates, had the trilogy 
been completed, would have been the outcome of another 
mood, but of one also differing from the spirit of the Repub- 
lic. Inthe Republic Plato contents himself with laying down 
great principles. He is confident that, if these are preserved, 
the citizens may be trusted to discover the rest. The open- 
ing of the Timaeus makes a deeper plunge into actuality by 
raising the almost impossible demand :— How did the citizens 
of the ideal state comport themselves in that far-off time 
beyond our ken (Rep. vi. 499 dD)? ~=©This question belongs 
to the firm resolution to be practical, to realize abstractions 
in the concrete, to make the step from ovaia to yéveows, which 
finds a less confident application in the Politicus and Laws. 
The same motive appears in the admission of approximate 
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knowledge in the Philebus as requisite ‘if a man is to be able 
to find his way home.’ 


(6) Eruics AnD RELIGION. 


In these last dialogues, more than elsewhere in Plato, we 
are made conscious, as has been already said, of the distance 
between Man and God. The imitation of the Divine is still 
the highest duty, but it is an imitation from very far away. 
Although the doctrine of metempsychosis is retained, and the 
belief in immortality is more than once very finely expressed, 
yet the proud claim to awa@avar.opds the life which is a medita- 
tion of death, and even the formation of the inward man after 
the pattern in the Heavens, are no longer the leading notes 
of the new strain. The philosopher is less than ever simply 
bent on saving his own soul. The speakers rather strive 
after the partial overcoming of evil with good, the infusion 
of a spirit of generosity, which may leaven the inherent 
selfishness of men ;—the institution of a rule of life which 
may prevent society from foundering amid the weltering sea 
of politics. Sympathy with Orphic observances, especially in 
the abstention from animal food (aAA7A@v €6057) is common to 
the Politicus and Laws. 

The human and divine vods are kept apart in the Philebus 
more emphatically than in Rep. v1; and in the Timaeus 
the elements of soul which the Creator dispenses to the 
dnurovpyot for the creation of man are not of pristine purity 
GAG Sevtepa kat tpira. The faintness which now attends ‘the 
larger hope’ is strikingly apparent in the Politicus-myth. 


(7) History. 


Lastly, in these six dialogues (to which the Menexenus 
may perhaps be added) we find a more distinct anticipation 
than elsewhere in Plato of two essentially modern ideas, the 
conception, namely, of a History of Philosophy and of a 
Philosophy of History. 

(a) In the Sophistes, philosophical method is for the first 
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time expressly based on criticism (although the step had been 
partly anticipated in the Parmenides and Theaetetus). The 
same plan is carried out in parts of the Philebus. 

(0) The Hermocrates, on the other hand, was to have been 
an ideal history of human good and evil. And in speculating 
~ on the nature and origin of legislation, the Athenian Stranger 
Laws i finds it advisable to preface his remarks with 
a recapitulation of the earlier History of Hellas. 


SS Smale al 


ONSRHME TEXT Of THIS EDITION. OF 
RLATOS REPOBEIE. 


BEKKER’S text of the Republic (1817 to 1823) rests on § 1. 
twelve MSS., which he quotes as AO ZU®DKgz! 
vm?r, all collated by himself; he also mentions the 
Venetian Codex t*, of which Schanz in editing the smaller 
dialogues has since made valuable use. 

Stallbaum added the Florentine MSS. a b cn x a’ p’ 
y,—and Schneider, besides re-collating g exhaustively, 
collated Lobcov., Vind. D, Vind. E, Vind. F*. To these 
twenty-four MSS. is now to be added a twenty-fifth, Codex 
4, Plutei xxviii, in the Malatestian Library at Cesena, 
which in the present edition will be quoted as M (Malates- 
tianus), Subsequent editors, especially K. F. Hermann, 
have relied more exclusively than Bekker did upon the 
chief MS., Paris A; and Baiter in his preface to the fifth 
Zurich edition particularizes no other MS. authority. 


' Collated only to p. 441 St. 

2 «Primo libro caret,’ Bekker. 

* Schneider, Praef. p. xxxi ‘Ibidem [{Morellius] quartum commemorat 
non magis a quoquam collatum, absque numero post impressum indicem 
bibliothecae Marcianae additum, forma maxima sec. x11 scriptum, inter alia 
Platonica civitatem cum scholiis continentem, sed inde a libro tertio usque 
ad ultimum manu sec. xv exaratum.’ It is now numbered App. 4. 1. 
Schanz has proved that the earlier portion is derived from Paris A. 

* Schneider’s habit of marking all his MSS. anew is a drawback to the 
otherwise exceptional usefulness of his edition. Bekker’s and Stallbaum’s 
marks are here retained, those of Schneider being adopted only for his 
own MSS. He made little use of Vind. 54, in which the Republic is by 
a recent hand and copied from Lobcov. 


He 
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The present text was originally founded on Baiter’s edition 
of 1881, but in the course of revision has assumed a form 
more nearly approaching to that of Hermann. The select 
list of various readings at the bottom of each page has been 
for the most part taken from three MSS., AIIM, with 
occasional reference to others of those mentioned above. 

Paris. A, of the ninth century, has been re-examined 
several times since Bekker’s edition, notably by K. F. 
Hermann, Dibner, and Cobet: also by Baiter, who, how- 
ever, in his preface to his edition of 1881 still marked 
a few readings as uncertain. In order to clear up these 
remaining uncertainties I visited the Paris National Library 
in June, 1890, and found that several readings which are 
quite clear and unmistakable in Paris. A are still mis- 
quoted in the editions’. I have therefore now made 
a fresh collation of this MS. with the present text, which 
had unfortunately been partly printed off before the 
opportunity for this collation occurred, and a list of the 
corrections which are thus rendered necessary will be found 
in the Appendix to this Essay (Appendix I). 

Bekker’s quotations of Venn. II & are also not free 
from inaccuracy, and Professor C. Castellani, Prefect of the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice, has done good service by 
providing a complete new collation of these MSS. with 
Bekker’s text for the purposes of the present edition. A 
list of Bekker’s errors and omissions will be found below, 
Appendix III. 

M. Schanz considers Ven. II and the MSS. derived 
from it (DK gq fp’ Vind. D), as bearing traces in the 
Republic of a tradition independent. of Par. A. And it 
may be observed in confirmation of this opinion, that the 
erroneous reading Avpa (for avpa) in III. 401 C, now shown 
to be peculiar to II, must have arisen from the misreading 
of a copy in uncial characters and therefore anterior to A. 

A third set of MSS., having some probable readings not 


' T refer especially to Baiter’s Zurich editions since 188t. 
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distinctly referable to A or IT, are regarded by many recent 
editors as merely interpolated. To this class of ‘bad’ 
MSS. Schanz! has consigned the Cesena MS., our M. A 
full description of this MS., written by Professor Enrico 
Rostagno, who has collated it for this edition, is given 
below (Appendix IV). 

In Mucciuoli’s catalogue of the Malatestian Library it 
is described as of the twelfth century, and Signor 
Rostagno, whose judgement is of weight, speaks of it as 
for the most part written towards the end of that century. 
The absence of iota subscript from the portion written in 
the earlier hand, and the constant accentuation of the 
enclitic ré, after unaccented syllables, afford some slight 
confirmation of this view. The portion of the MS. which 
is by a later hand, is referred to as JZ (z¢alicé) in the critical 
notes to this edition (pp. 308-319). 

Other MSS. occasionally referred to in the critical notes 
are: 


b Laurentianus, 85, 6, containing Books I and I: 
but from II. 358E moAAdkis Tis voty €xov in 
a fifteenth century hand. The earlier part, 
ending with wept yap rivos dv paddov was 
formerly quoted as of the twelfth century, 
but according to E. Rostagno belongs to 
the thirteenth. 

x Laurentianus, 85, 7, thirteenth century (?). 

a Laurentianus, 80, 7, fifteenth century. 

y Laurentianus, 42, thirteenth century (?). 

D Parisiensis, 1810, thirteenth century. 

K Parisiensis, 1642, fifteenth century. 

m Vaticanus, 61, ‘ bombyc. aut chart.’ Bekker. 

t Vaticanus, 1029 ab, ‘membr. f. max. foliis 
bipartitis, 2 vols. 

Vind. E Vindobonensis, 1, ‘ chart.’ 


1 Studien, p. 67. 


§ 3. 
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Vind. F Vindobonensis, 55, fourteenth century. 
Vind. D Vindobonensis, 89, ‘chart. f. max.’ 
g Monacensis, 237, fifteenth century. 
= Venetus, 184, fifteenth century. 
Some further observations on the more important MSS. 
are here subjoined!: 


Parisiensis A: Paris National Library MS. Gr. 1807: 
ninth century. On the left-hand margin, at the end of 
the volume, the following note has been written with con- 
tractions in reddish ink, and in a cursive hand :—op006n 
7 BiBAos attn b7O KwvotarvTivov pytpoToAtrov icpamddews TOU 
Kal @vnoapevov. If this Hierapolis might be assumed 
to be the Metropolis of Phrygia, the question raised by 
Mr. T. W. Allen in the Fournal of Philology, vol. xxi, 
as to the provenance of the group of MSS. to which A be- 
longs, would be partly answered. But the Bishop is not to 
be held responsible for the more serious corrections, which 
were probably made by the copyist of the Scholia before 
the book was exposed for sale. Indeed, some of the most 
trivial annotations, ignorant emendations, and impossible 
various readings, bear a suspicious resemblance to the 
metropolitan’s writing. The question whether the first 
diorthotes, who seems to have been a careful person, had 
before him any other MS. than that from which the first 
hand had copied, is important, but can hardly be resolved. 
In point of authority there is in fact hardly any difference 
between the first and second hand. It will be observed 
that there are several cases in which words omitted in the 
text are supplied in the margin, to all appearance by the 
second hand. The first hand corrected many slips in the 


1 For a complete catalogue of the MSS. of Plato, see Martin Wohlrab’s 
Die Platonhandschriften und thre gegenseitigen Bezichungen, Leipzig, 1887. 
Those left out of account in the present essay are Venetus 187 (closely 
related to £); Vindobonensis 54, collated in part by Schneider; Mon. C. = 
Monacensis 490 (collated by Schneider in B. vu and part of B. x); Mona- 
censis 514, Venetus 150, and the fragments ) (Bekker) and Palatinus 
(Schneider) in the Libraries of Darmstadt and Heidelberg. (On Lobcov., 
’, &, see below.) 
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course of writing, and has frequently covered the blank 
made by erasure with + + + instead of writing again 
over the same space. Many slight omissions are supplied 
either by the first or second hand between the lines. 
Adscript iota is often added by the second hand, some- 
times a little above the line (é'dys) which appears to have 
been a mode intermediate between adscription and subscrip- 
tion (a.and a). Many, if not most of the accents have been 
added after writing—perhaps by the diorthotes. They are 
in a different ink, as Cobet observed. 

Habits of the MS. to be noticed once for all are: 

1. Spelling :— 

7ol@ not 706, vids or vos more often than tds, Toppwrepwr, 
éyyutépwr, &c., soilo, Ovyjicxw, &c. Paragogic v retained 
before consonants: o¥rws and ofrw interchanged. 

2. Accentuation :— 

a. Té, mod, tis (stc):—enclitics are constantly thus 
accented—especially after unaccented syllables. 

b. GAAO TL, Hmep ect, &c. 

c. Y ody (not yodr). 

d. doris obv, &c. (generally corrected to doriovv, &c., 
by a recent hand). 

e. pi dé pia, &c. 

f. emavtopope, Kabavtd, adrodixaroovyy, &c. 

g. afin, mapin, Evvin (retained in the text). 

h. The accent on pev, dé, &c., in antitheses often 
doubled,—the second accent often added by another hand. 

i. A singular practice of distinguishing av=éav, by 
omitting the accent and writing av. In many cases the 
accent originally written has been erased. 

k. éorw and éoriv constantly confused. 

l. radAa, not TaAAa :—also rivie, Toravde, &c. 

3. Breathings :— 
a. Confusion of airot and atrot, airy and atrn, &c. 
b. oo attas. 


c , e e ¢ 
Cc. abpoos, dopevos, atta, ixtap. 
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4. Abbreviations are very infrequent ; the commonest is 
“ for v. Possibly, however, some errors, such as (yre@ for 
(et in IV. 440 C may be due to early compendia. 

5. The persons are distinguished with : between the 
words and a line — in the margin. The punctuation is 
careful on the whole. 

Later hands have busied themselves in various ways :— 

1. In changing to 0, « to 7 and vice versa, not always 
rightly ;—operla to opedefa.—eAAerTH remains unchanged. 

2. In constantly changing e of the 2nd per. sing. middle 
and passive to m, 7 of the plup. Ist per. sing. to ew, and 
placing the mark of elision ’ over éyopai, ov’, &c. 

3. In changing the division of syllables between lines by 
erasing a letter at the end of one line and inserting it at the 
beginning of the next, or vice versa. 

4. Marking interrogation by subjoining a comma to the 
colon between the speeches, thus 2 

5. Adding marginal glosses, various readings and initial 
letters of respondents’ names, inserted where a doubt seemed 
possible. 


nm Venetus 11: St. Mark’s Library, Venice; MS. Gr. 185: 
twelfth century. It contains the Republic, with the loss 
of about four leaves, from VI. 507 E to VII. 515 D, and from 
X. 612 E éort tadra to the end. 

The first hand has been but slightly corrected while the 
MS. was new, but a hand of the fifteenth century has 
altered many readings, generally in accordance with the 
tradition which is now represented by Ven. Z. Ven. II 
supplies some words that are omitted in Par. A, though it 
agrees with A in other places, where both have to be 
corrected from a different source. 

The following brief description of the MS. is from the 
hand of Professor Castellani, Prefect of St. Mark’s Library 
at Venice: 

‘Cod. 185, membr. Saec. x11!, 348 x 260 millim., ff. 349, 


© Morelli, Bibl. manuscnpta, p. too. 
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quadragenorum versuum. Continet, praeter Timaeum 
Locrum, Platonis Euthyphr., Socratis Apol., Crit., Phaed., 
Cratyl., Theaet., Sophist., Politicum, Parmen., Phileb., 
Sympos., Phaedr., Alcib. A et B, Hipparch., Amat., 
Clitoph., Rempublicam. In Republica vero deest finis 
libri sexti et initium libri septimi, duo enim folia ibi 
abscissa sunt: deest quoque finis libri decimi, qui desinit 
in verbis: @omep Kal Katapyds @podoyotper’ oT. Tabra. 
Accedunt nonnulla scholia, partim a manu eadem qua 
textus, partim a recentiore exscripta. Emendationes quo- 
que sunt frequentes, eaeque saeculo XV adscribuntur.’ 


Cesenas M: 28. 4, in the Malatestian Library at Cesena: m 
twelfth to thirteenth century. This MS. is here selected 
as a Sufficient representative of the third or inferior class of 
MSS. which retain some readings independently of A and II. 
It is older than any of the Florentine MSS.1, and it has 
a close and indisputable affinity to Vaticanus m, the last of 
Bekker’s MSS. which M. Schanz eliminated in his process 
of reducing the apparatus toA and II. The age of mis not 
given, but Bekker’s description of it as ‘bombyc. aut 
chartac.’ shows that it has no high claim to antiquity. 
This MS., while agreeing in very many points with M, is 
much more seriously interpolated, and may be assumed to 
represent a later stage of corruption?. M therefore holds 
a high place in the sub-family m 2 v ¢, to which the 
Florentine MSS. ac y’ may be confidently added. Of this 
class Schanz writes as follows : 

‘So liegt die Schlussfolgerung nahe, dass die Mutter- 
handschrift von m 2 v7 aus dem Parisinus A stammt. 
Nicht zu verwundern ist, dass bei der grossen zeitlichen 
Entfernung von A die Handschriften m = wv ¢ Inter- 
polationen und Erganzungen der Liicken, welche A bietet, 


1 The older hand of Flor. b, was formerly attributed to the twelfth century. 
But E. Rostagno, who has examined both MSS. (M and b) places nearly 
a century between them. 

? See this fact brought out below, pp. 87 ff. 


AM versus 
II 
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aus der zweiten Klasse erfahren haben. So kommt es, dass 
mehrmals A mit seinen Weglassungen allein dasteht '.’ 

Whether or not the Cesena MS. is the ‘ Mutterhand- 
schrift’ in question, it will be presently shown to belong to 
the same sub-family, and to be much purer than m, while 
it is older by two centuries than = v ¢, and little younger, 
if at all, than II, the head MS. of the ‘ second class,’ above 
referred to. Schanz’s reasoning in the passage quoted is 
thus invalidated in so far as changes are accounted for by 
long lapse of time, and while every assumption in a matter 
of this kind may be regarded as provisional, we are in the 
meantime justified in regarding M as a third witness 
agreeing in some things with A, in others supporting I, 
and also giving independent testimony for some readings 
which have hitherto depended on the inferior evidence of 
Ven. &, Mon. g, Vind. E, or Flor.acxa’y’. This opinion 
rests upon the following grounds : 


I. It is admitted that M agrees with A in many points 


where IT diverges from both. 


AM [] 
I. 328D °GAN’ Hypets—ievar om. 
» D veaviats VEAVLOKOLS 
» D txalpwo xalpw ye 
330A ndvy TIL—éTrLELKTS om. 
342B 7 ovte avris om. 
343A xpiv XPr 
346E Add’, b7€p—rapa- om. 
oKevacel 
Il. 358E Tri ov te Tl olov TE 
365C °addbeav aAnOevav 
366A tom. av péya Ovvavrat 
367A °bvo.kos 7} Evvoikoin 
372C °otKav TVKOV 
373A om. kal THY ToLKLACay 


1 Hermes xu. p. 181 (Berlin, 1877). 
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377 
379A 
381A 
382E 
383 B 
389D 


394D 
401 C 
402 C 
403 B 
404D 
405C 
407 B 
408 C 
411D 
414E 
416C 
421A 
423 B 
425 C 
427 E 
429A 
437 © 


re 8 
438 C 
443 B 


. 451 8B 


460D 
461C 
462C 


463 B 


°KaKOS TO 
om. 
om. 
om. 
°TaloVv 
tkoddoews A: KoAd- 
ca.os M 
°€yd—yap Oy 
0,” 
avpa 
oldpeba. 
oer 
°€y TO 
Avy Copevos 
men 
b] , 
op0orara 
Tyevopevov 
re) / 
SnmLoupyoupery 
mapacKkevacacbat 
oy 
EXovoly 
> / 
avéouevn 
Ta ayopata 
py ov Bonbeiv 
edpnabat 
téportos (corr. from 
épwravrtos A) 
4 ov A (corr.): 7) od M 
én Set 
}reAcvtatov 
/ \ \ 
ddvov kat kafapov 
rit0ats 
°rovT@V 
(a) los X _ nn 
Kop.lon) = EV OUD 
kata TavTa (M on. 
TOAEL) 


°ot 8 


I 
KakK@ ovolay 7® 
by; b] / 
€ay TE EV PeAEOLY 
Va / 
Kal apdiecpata 
v \ / 
ovTe KaTa davTactas 
TALOv 


KOAGGEL WS 


one. 

hvpa 

oldpcba 

0€n 

€v TH 
AoytCopevos 

wey yap 
6pO0raTa ye 
YEVvOMEVOV 
SnPLOvpyovjevov 
mapeokevac bat 
EXOOW 
avfavonern 
Tae TA Ayopaia 
py Bondetv 
cipno0at 


Ep@TOVTOS 


mov (wov A® mg. corr.) 


det 

téheov (et A® mg.) 
dovov xabapov 
tit0as 

TOV TOLOUTWV 


om. 


om. 


“I 


on 
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AM 
Vv. 464E °avayxnv 
465 C °matdotpodpiar A 
Tatdotpopia M 
466B °hapev 
468C undevt 
469 A °avOpdrmv—leod 
470A oBnoopeda 
472B  rdde xp) 
» C Ted€ws 
» D damodeiéa 
478B °dapev 
» C %pavorepov 
» D évtos 
479C °@ (o M) 
479C D “uy etva.—paddov 
VI. 487C fravrnv 
488A yxadrerdv Taos 
490D Trovs 
» D THs dtaBodjs 
504.B daddy 
5» C amodrcitwv 
505A 7 
5OOB TeA€ws 
507B ote Tatra 
VII. 522C otov 
529 C te€ batias pev 
533A pot 
» B 7 mpos Oepareiav 
536A Ta ToLavTa oKOTELY 
538C °mpos rovs amTopevous 
540B °xoopeiv 
» E 6€k érav 
VIII. 543B °ov 
4 C reAndAvbas 
544.C 


4 c Lal 
Kal 1) TAT@V 


U 


>] / 
avayKn 
TadoTpopw 


Ebayer 
\ \ 
Kal pndeve 
om. 
poBnOncopeba 
‘\ , 
Xpn TOE 
om. 
em OetEar 
eae 
caveporepov 
Evos 
c 
os 
on. 
bs 
TAUTN 
xaderov 70 7a00s 
\ x 
TOUS [Lev 
THs 70n SvaBodrAns 
arn # 
>) \ 
aToAELT@V 
= \ 
7) Kal 
L 
TAVTEAOS 
om. 
TO TOlov 
ys € / / 
e€ intlas véwv 
3 \ 
EMOL 
x \ \ / 
7 Kal 7pos Oepatretay 
TAVTN TA TOLADTA OKOTELD 
T POT ATTOPEVOUS 
KATAKOOHELWW 
O€KETOV 
¢ 
Os 
dveAnAvOas 


KGL TACT@V 
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VIII. 547E rovovtovs 
554B °rov xopod 
550A ourey 
559C °rov Tov 
560B brorpepopevat 
» E °edmaidevotav 
5OLA Tih TOY 
» A °uada 
562B mpovderto 
» B ameddv 
» D autns 
564A Kal éy ToALTelas 
» E  opixpa 
569C ntp dovAwy 
IX. 571C xai tivas 
572A CG 
» A edAddv 
» D  €kaorov 
573A Otay 
» A at adda 
5 D dvaxuBepya 
574C navy ye 
578E 7) TAcl@ 
579C Kapzodrar avip 
581A det dAov 
584B TodTo 
X. 597B 7 7TH pice 
598B °ndppe apa Tov 
600D eémoratiotwor Tis 


Tatoelas 


601 A Fev Tols ToLovToOLs 


33 E 
602A 
9° D 


os , 
UTNPETI TEL 

Ole 3 , 
TAVY YE—ETLOTI PHY 


\ 
Kat at GAAat 


603 E fFWoxis 


“I 


“SI 


IT 
\ , 
TOUS TOLOUTOUS 
Tod xpovov 
‘ ¥ > 
Kal OUTE y 
\ 
TOV 
« , 
UTOTTPEPoPEval 
. / 
aTraLdevolav 
eis THY TOV 
/ 
padiora. 
/ 
Tpovbero 
amoAAv 
avTov 
\ X\ \ 93 7 
Kal 07) Kal ev ToALTELals 
OPLKpOV 


mbp dovAOV 


Kal al GAAat 
dtaxvBepva 
/ 
ov mavu ye 
Xx \ 4 
7) Kal TAEL@ 
Kapmovrat 6 avip 
det OAOV 
TOUTW 
: . 
H €v TH puoer 
TOpp@ Tov apa Tov 
Ths Tatd<las emoTa- 
/, 

THTMCL 
ee F , 
ETEpols TOLOUTOLS 
c t = 
OTNpETNS €L 
om. 
Kat GAAat 


TUXNS 
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AM {I 
X. 604D  larpixiy Opnvediar latpexyy Kal Opyvediay 
606A ei Exetvn €xeivy] 
ys) , > / 
3 C “atayxvvoto ala XVUVOLS 
= Xd 
» C ay etns aveins 
6IOE °eoxyvntrat EoKIVwTAL 
611D  KexAdodat €xkekAacbat 


The fifty-five places which are marked with ° in the 
foregoing list afford ample evidence that the main text of 
M is independent of II. But for the purpose of testing the 
relationship between M and A, these passages may be 
neglected, for they merely show that both MSS. agree so 
far in a sound tradition. What is correct in both comes 
from the archetype and does not prove any closer affinity. 

In one place, IV. 437 D, M is free from the suspicion of 
error which attends the reading of A. In another, III. 
389 D, the reading of M is intermediate, and accounts for 
the corruption of II]. It remains then to consider those 
places in which A and M agree in readings (1) erroneous or 
(2) doubtful. 

(1) In the twelve places, which are here marked with an 
obelus t+, the two MSS. are clearly following the same 
mistaken original. But it is still an open question whether 
the later is derived from the earlier, or whether they are 
both derivatives from an older copy in which these errors 
were already to be found. Such changes as those in II. 
411 D (from yevouevov to yevopevov), VI. 487 C (from tavrn. to 
ravTnv), X. 603 E (from Woxjs to réxys), may have occurred 
at an early stage of the tradition. 

In Iv. 437 C A hesitates between two readings, the first 
hand having written €p@rovros, and the diorthotes having 
corrected this to épévtos, which is the reading of M. This 
being so, it is not a little remarkable that in II. 383 B, M 
gives évouteic bai, the reading of A’, but oz of the diorthotes, 
who has changed it to évéaretoOa. The reading perv for 
vewv (529 C) is so widely spread that it may be assumed 
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to be an early corruption, and véwy is by no means 
certain. 

There remains ri dv re (II. 358 E), a mistaken reading, but 
one into which an early copyist might easily have fallen, 
and éy rots for érépous (X. 601 A), which forms part of a phrase 
supplied in the margin by the diorthotes of A, and therefore 
not with certainty attributable to the MS. from which A was 
copied. 

(2) So much for the erroneous agreement of M with A. 
There remain fifty-one places which may be considered 
doubtful. In most of these the reading of II has been 
rejected by recent editors in deference to the authority of 
A. If they are right in this, the same argument recurs :— 
A and M agree in following the archetype, which proves 
nothing as to their special affinity. Where all three MSS. 
are in error, as in X. 604 D, II shows a further stage of 
corruption, and the error is not one which commenced 
with A. For it is presupposed in II, which ex hypothest is 
independent of the A tradition. In Iv. 437D there is 
a reading which appears significant. A seems originally to 
have read zov, the reading of II. An early corrector 
changed this to 7) od, and wrote wov in the margin. M has 7) 
ov, and 7 ov is the true reading. In IX. 576 D, on the other 
hand, the true reading dpery is absent from A IT M, but is 
given as a variant by A* inthe margin. If M were copied 
from A, the scribe would surely have availed himself of this. 
With regard to the omissions not marked with °, viz. II. 
373 A, 379 A, 381 A, 382 E, it may be reasonably argued 
that IT is right, although not demonstrably so, for the words 
supplied are not necessary to thesense. But the error, if so 
be, is one which may have occurred at any period. Even in 
the few cases, such as III. 408 C, V. 451 B, VI. 488 A, VIII.564 A, 
where it may be thought that the advantage is on the side of 
II, this would indicate affinity between A and M, but would 
not prove the derivation of the later from the earlier MS. 

When all is said, the amount of agreement here exhibited 


mm 


A versus 
IIM 


So 
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proves a close relationship between A and M, but does not 
necessitate the inference of direct derivation. 


II. What then is to be inferred from the places in which 
M agrees with II while differing from A? 

In the following list A= A + A®, that is the places are 
discounted in which the reading of II M is anticipated by 
an early corrector of A. 


I. 330C 
332C 
339 B 
342A 
344 E 
345 C? 


347 © 
349 B 
352D 

II. 358A 
eRe: 


399 © 


Ti, <387:C 


A 
TEP 
épy @ pods 
Kat d(kaov dis 
de? alel 
ovo TL 
mlaivew C. yp. TOl- 
patvew 
det b€ 
TA€tov 
@oT eyol 
om. 
TA€OVL 
evavTopapy 
voum 6€ Bia 
pvbodoyovor 
GAXo pev 


, > 
TL OU) 


IIM 
“rimep 
Edy 7pos 
Sixaroy 7s 
Set 
ove 


oO 4 
TIOLMALVELV 


et 7) 

TAE€oV 

or , 

OS YE p01 
°doukla 6° ematvetrat 
TA €ov 

>) ’ ’ / 

ET avTopapw 
VOuw® O€ Kal Bla 
°& pvboroyovat 
GAO pev EXEL 


Y = 
TLS OVV 


AtoTol 6€ oTpemTol Te °oTpETTO! bE TE 


om. 
aCjpLoL 

> 7 ee 
oikoddporv, tva— 


ylyvo.to 


OKUTOTOLOV 

ToLavTa paAAov 
« A 

i770 


VEAVLKEVPLATG 


\ 4 

TE Kal OLKaLOoUYN 
b) / , 
aCjpLoL ovov 

> , J ‘ ig 
oikodouov aAAQ oKUTOTOMOY, 

iva—yiyvoiro II 

, , A "6 
olKodomov iva —— ytyvotro, 

ahAG oKvtotoyov M 

OTKUTOTOU.OV 
°rovadta AekTéa padAov 
“OTEP 


veavi(oK )evpara 


| 
. 
a 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 
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A 
, e 
meptoptComev ots 
lal / 
iva €k THS PiuNnoews 
EQUTOU 
TE €is 
3 / 
aToBatvovta 
AVELOMEVOL 
doe 
a 5) f 
TE Kal avayKn 
/ 
dtaeper 
TOV 
pacers 
TOUTO 
e , 
ade A€ywpmev 
Sah 
EQUTN 
ETEpOV 
elds 
X\ \ 
Mev Kal 
om. 
SN 
TaUTO. 
TELP@ AV 


A€yew be 
Oporoyovpev 


pvrakas ToLodjev 
Baddvtos 
TAVTWS 

tad , 
T@ OLKaL@ 
amootas 
€KTIMTELV 

S, 

piroocodia 
SA ,_# 
€o0 ootis 


om. 


6TL ovTOS 
a / 
del. pnxavncacbat 
G 


IIM 
rept dpiCouevors 
ov ae oS) a , x 
iva pa) EK THS PLLNTEWS 
oc ‘ 
EavTov 
I> > 
7 ap els 
°ra atoBaivorta 
Oo / 
VE|LOJLEVOL 
°37) 6 TL 
oO 7) / 
TE avayKn 
“diapbelper 
°r0 
ppacns 
Oo 4 
TOUTOV 
“Ode A€yomev 
Dt 
avr?) 
Ofn e 
ET atpov 
°r Eldos 
aS \ 
pv Kal 
On 2 SN ¢ n € 
avTov avTod . . . EavT@ 
°ravra 
me 
TELP@ OUV 
héyew O71 
@ 
c lal 
omodoyotpev II 
°@podoyodpev M 
°pvdAaKas TOLotwED 
BadXovtos 
°mavTos 
an , 
TOV diKalwv 
UmooTds 
5 / 
EKTIMTEL 
pirocopiarv 


) 
éa0 Oris 


) yuuvaconeva’ 7, 0 vov bi) 


EACVOMEY, TOU EylaToOU TE 


of a 
O TOLOUTOS 


Stapnxarncacbar 
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A IM 
VII. 521B oil wept °ol aepl 
526D zpoo.dv °*xpotov (AZ) 
527C xat 81) Kal pos Kal 01) 7pos 
528D pera tavtnv pet avtiv (so Bekker) 
534D wmavta Tatra Tabta TavTa 
537 E xadov °KAKOD 
VIII. 552D tri ov; “SHAov Ey: TL OdV; 
558 B amavr ava amavta Tavra 
561A 70 pev °TOTE pev 
567 B wtmegaipew UmeEatpetv 
IX. 582D ovtrws °ovTos 
584D add os °GhAws 
585 C adnOelas kai ad 7d ~~ °aAnOetas Kat adTd 
X. 597E tpay@dorotds TpAaywOLOoTrOLOS 
601D iv av pos ny av 
602B 70 0€ 07 TO 01) 


Schanz’s theory would assume that in these places M has 
been emended from a MS. of the family of II. Is this 
assumption probable? Let us first consider the places 
where omissions are supplied or words added :— 

II. 358 A, 359 C, D (dzs), 364 D, 366 A, 374 B, 378 D; TL 
205 C, 390 A; IV. 443 Dis VI. 504 D); Vill 52m: 

Of these II. 358 A, 359 D dzs, 378 D, 395 C; IV. 443 D; 
VI. 504 D; VIII. 552 A (eight in‘ all) are probably genuine 
readings, and in that case need not be accounted for by 
derivation from II, while they certainly point to a source 
independent of A. But if they are not genuine, the sup- 
position that they are borrowed by M from II is weakened 
by the fact that the not less plausible additions in 11. 366 A, 
373 A, 379 A, 381A, 382 E, have not been similarly 
borrowed. (See above, pp- 74, 75.) 

The interpolations in Il. 366A pévoy and 374B dAda 
oKvuToTozov must indeed be due either to II or to an ancestor 
of II, it is impossible to say how far removed. But the 
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different position of the words a\\d oxvrordépor in the two 
MSS., makes against the supposition that they came directly 
from IIto M. And it is not impossible that they are genuine: 
see below, p. 112. 

Two passages, V. 453 Eand VI. 485 A @podoy7o0w, in which 


o 


the reading of M is offered as an alternative in I Rotoleyeieee 


M, emnoyie tes IT, rather point to the conclusion that M’s text, 
here differing from A, is independent also of II, since II is 
here corrected from the archetype of M. The omission of 
Aorol S€ in II. 364D is clearly right, and is not likely to 
have been derived from I], supposing M to have been 
copied from a derivative of A. The interpolation of povov 
(perhaps corrupted from an earlier pév) in Il. 366 A, and 
the insertion of GAAG oxvTotdéuov at different points in 374 B, 
are wholly insufficient grounds on which to establish any 
connexion between Mand II. They rather point to a source 
anterior to both, which may or may not be earlier than A. 
If the forty-seven readings marked with ° in the foregoing 
list, or any of them, are genuine, the common source of 
II and M represents a tradition independent of A. Besides 
retaining the words which A omits, in particular the 
forty letters in VI. 504 D, that source in all probability 
gave momaivery (I. 345 C), mA€ov (349 B), otpentot b€ Te 
(II. 364D), aGjpror tudvoy (366 A), GA\Aa oKvToTdpov in mg. 
(374.8), way (IV. 443 A), @podroyodpev (V. 453 E), duodoyeloOw 
(vI. 485 A), mavtds (491 D), TOv dixatwy (496 C), danpeotay 
tpr0c0piav (498 b), €o0’ F6 Tis (502 B), wer” adryy (VII. 528 D). 

The amount of variation and corruption which is here 
implied, may easily have come into existence long before 
the ninth century. The certainty of corruption after all is 
limited to the three places here marked with fF. 

III. So far a presumption has been raised, (1) that M, 
while closely related to A, is not necessarily derived from 
it; (2) that where A and M differ, the difference need not 
be accounted for by the correction of M through II. This 

G2 


ATl 
M 


versus 


Lr 


oe) 
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view has still to be confirmed by considering the passages 
in which M differs from A and IT. 

1. M upholds the following sixteen correct readings 
which have hitherto rested on weak MS. authority, as they 
are ignored both by A and IT: 

I. 330B mot MKxvVind. F ot A II 

347A gvMbcaa yz oA odTI 
» E wétepor ddnbectépws Mxv Vind. F rérepov os 
adnbeotépws AIT 
III. 402 B kal eikovas ME gxv' xal ef eixovas ATI 
406D paxpayv ME x pixpay ATI 
IV. 425D duxdv Ajfews MBQKva' B’  buxov Angers ATI 
» D 10 mapamayv MKac_ 76 mdpray ATI 
441 C évos Exdotrou ME grx_ évi Exdorov ATI 
V. 462B fvvin MExgrKv vd ATI 
472A Adyov Aéyew Te ME acx  dDé€yew Adyov te ATI 

VI. 492E e€aipGuev M Fic. efalpwoyev ATI 
VIII. 564E BAicoee Mmacxy’ PAlooevev A BAiooew II pr. 

IX. 574D éemuAimyn MErm eénrcinn A émAcive IT 

X. 607B amodcdoyjo0m ME ge amodedoyicOw A II 

611 C Oearéov Mmaca’y’ (dadearéov Z) diaberéov ATT 

N.B.—The reading 6 kal ef’ ob, V. 479 C, in which M 
agrees with ac x a y m v Vind. D, E, F, Athen., now 
proves to be the reading of Par. A. 

And in X. 606 E aévos, for which II used to be the single 
early witness, is now supported by ATI M. 

2. In the following places, M, while differing from A? I, 
is anticipated by a corrector of A, though not in every 
case by the diorthotes : 


All M A¢ 
Ill. 411 C yeyernra yeyevnvra 
415C oldnpos pvdraé aonpovs pvdag 
IV. 424 B émuppovéovow emrippoveova 
430E dhaivovra Aéyovtes 
V. 471 A ov ToAguLoL ws ov TOAEMLOL 


474D 


3 / 
ETALWEONTETAL 


€TALVELTAL 
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AT M A° 
VI. 486 C avonra avovnra 
505B eldevar eivat 
VII. 525D dvo os ws (IZ) 


Pe tes einntunarci €utipmAavta, Ac 
eutizhavta M 


VIII. 548B ov davepos avepas 
549 A TLow TLS 
557 A poBov poBov 
IX. 582C coos 6 coos 
584B épnv 8 ep 
X. 613 E épa dpa el 


It will perhaps be said that in these passages the copyist 
of M or its original had before him the emended text of 
A; but if so, why in other instances should he have pre- 
ferred the first hand to the corrector? See Book I. 351 C, 
II. 383 B, VII. 524D (47), x. 612 B. The argument is not 
a strong one, but it at least suggests the alternative 
possibility, that, in the preceding instances, A may have 
been corrected from an ancestor of M. And it is observable 
in this connexion, that while alternative readings occur 
frequently on the margin of M, in the places here referred 
to the readings of At do not appear at all. 

3. The following readings, for which M is the oldest 
witness, are improbable or doubtful : 


All M 
I. 332E evtT@ om. 
340 A adros yap Opacvpaxos avTos Opacvpaxos 
II. 365B TapackevacapEevo Taper KEvagTHEvo 
370 B mpakw mpaket 
Ill. 403B airy } jdor7 avtny ndovy (y and v 
confused) 
V. 475B ripacbar TUL@OVTAL 
VI. 495A Grav Os Gy 


496A mavoptxpov A, wav ‘ 
é TavU oMLKpoY 
op.kpor II 
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A TI M 
VI. 496C yevopevor YEVOPLEVOL 
499 E adXolav ar olay 
VIII. 546 C TH, mpounKy TH TPOPAKEL 
X. 598D zaccodos may coos 


607 C dla coporv A 
da coder I 


612A amedvodpcba anredvodpeba 


dtacopav 


§ 8. 4. The evidence so far has tended to show (1) that M in 
a few passages confirms the genuineness of a text which is 
otherwise supported only by late MSS. (2) That while thus 
to some extent independent both of A and I, it agrees very 
closely with A and still more closely with the text from 
which A has been corrected. (3) That it notwithstanding 
diverges from that text in more than seventy places, where 
it stands in agreement with II. (4) That it is not sufficiently 
removed from II in point of time to make it probable that 
in these places it has been altered through contamination 
with derivatives of IT. 

It remains to support the position that, of the inferior 
MSS., M may be safely taken as the most competent 
witness. Schanz, in the article already referred to, Hermes 
XII. p. 181, concludes a careful examination of the MSS. 
which he regards as derivatives of A by stating that Vat. m 
is the only one about which for some time he hesitated 
in forming this conclusion ; or rather, he takes 2 mv ¢ as 
a sub-family of which m is the oldest representative. The 
relation of M to m (whose age is uncertain) is therefore now | 
to be exemplified. 


Mandm M is (1) closely related to m, and (2) it is far more free 
from corruption. Both points may be illustrated from 
a passage taken almost at random, viz. III. 390 B— 
V. 465 A. 
(1) Close agreement of M m: 
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/ 
Min A &c. 
Ill. 390B 7 Bia 7 Ata 
392 A ols olovs olovs 
394D tows 6€ kal tows, Vv 0 eye’ tows 6€ Kal 
398 C mota atra boxe? Tol atta bet 
403A Ups UBper 
415 atdnpois (et A’) olOnpos 
IV. 420E emuxAivartes KatakAivayTes 
425D mepl& cupBodraiwv mept EvpBodraiwv 
428C edn EXOL 


V. 457B ent yupvais tais yuvargi eal yupvais yuvar€i 
(so quoted by Euse- 
bius and Theodoret)! 
461A Ovoas pvoas 
465 A pos TpecBvTEpov T peo BUTEpoV 
In particular these MSS. show coincidences of a minute 
kind in the elision of final vowels, and this although M 
frequently avoids elision (e. g. Il. 361 C ada Fre, IIT. 408 C 
el 0€ aloxpokepons, X. 614 B kopucbels b€ oixade). The following 
are a few out of many such coincidences: 
II. 357 C ri 8 6 aro re IV. 423 E paddov 8 avti 
374 E olpar €ywy’, 7 5 ds V. 477E els Todt’, ey 
III. 390C ov pa Tov AV, 7) 6 6s ~—- VIII. 569 A vy AL, 7) 8 bs 
399D ti 8 atdAorou0vs 
(2) The following list of corruptions of M and m within 
the same limits, viz. in V. 466-480, may serve to substantiate 
the second assertion, that M is considerably less corrupt 


than m: 
M m 


466A eVdayov om. pr. (per- 
haps rightly ?) 
A kal Gueivwr ont. pr. 
B wot for m7 (EZ) 
B pnd apkéeon B pad apxeon (2) 


1 The agreement of Mm in this place with the quotations of the Fathers, 
affords an additional argument for the independence of the M tradition. 


M 


C bradepew 
468 


B xpyvar om. (perhaps 
rightly ?) 


469 
C ovv after av erased 


E peddn for pedn (Z) 
oKvAEVCELS ! 
E draxmAvoets 


470A kal tunoews for tuncews 


E kai (before spdépa) om. 
471 A as ov for od 


D paxoito TO 
pr. fOr 


D otparevo.to 


TVTTPATEVOLTO 


Bue Gb > & 
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MW 
T@ OVTL OM. 
ei for 7) 
TOV OM. 
6 mov for et mov 


(=) 


’ ov« for kal ov« II 


> biadépey 


avrov for avrév (v E) 


yewpyov for yewpyov 


Tapiotetov (TO ap. =) 
dunvexeeot (E) 


evoatpovenv (Yr) 


’ ody after av om. (E) 


7 ovK 7) for 7 ov (2) 
de 67 for d€ 


oKvAEUCELS 

drakwdAVoets 

kal tunoews for Tunoews 

pev om. 

ovv om. (E) 

ovdé for ovdev 

podoyovupevy for d0A0- 
youper7 

kal (before opdépa) om. 

os ov for ov 

ed€dover for ebeAnoover 

tadra ye (=) 

punoOnoerae 

paxouro TO 

otpatevoito for cvotpa- 


TEVOLTO 


E 7) (before woAurela) om. 
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M 
472A ovyylyvooKe 


A déyets for A€yns (sic 
A?) 
B ylyvera for yiyveobat 


C of viv for npiv 
ou 
/ 
D éxeivns 


D txavés misplaced 
E dvvatrov + ay sed in 
rasura, for dvvatétut 
av 
473A ovTws Om. pr. 
B av before ayatwnpy om. 
(tz) 
E Aéyewvom. pr.(probably 
right ?) 
E evdokipnoevey for evda- 
povnoeey (but mg. 


yp. evdaipovncerer) 


474 


D énawvetra: for émaveOn- 
cera. (given as an 
alternative by A’) 

475A irotipws 

B Tovtov om. pr. 

D mod pr. for 7oAAol 


nt 
A ovyylyvooKe 


A kat tows for tows (=) 


B ylyveratfor yiyverOar(=) 
B Gyrobvtt for Cytotvres 


D 7 for ei (=) 


E evdoxiunoevev (= pr.) 


ov Om. 

yupvoov for yuuvovs 

76 for 7@ 

col for ov (before otrw) 
A€éyovtas for A€yovTes 


Yow >> 


é€mawveitrat for eémawve- 


Onoerau 


> 


pirotipws 


moAv for moAAoL 
6s 6 for ds y 
tous for todro 


Heo U 


att@ for avto 


tad 
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M m 


475E @aAdor pr. for dddov E ddAwv for dddov 
476C 6 for 6 ; C 6 for 6 
L ‘ 
D tt before avro om. pr. 
D Kat before ovre om. 


D xadrerjvyn (2) 
477 A mAevovay7 A 7A€vovax?) 
B ent T@ pa) OvTL 
C tt om. pr. after yevos C 67) for ru 
C BAézwv for anoBr€rwv 
(=) 
D éxaAeoav 


\ 
D én 70 abro TeTapevny (v) 


479 A ovdapod for oddapy7 A ovdapod for otéapy 
A kal... Gduxov om. pr. A kal... Gdtxov om. 
E adda for add’ od E adda for add’ ov 

480 A tivas for kadas A twas for kadas 


A 10 év for 76 ov 

It will be seen at once that the errors of m are not 
only more numerous, but more grave. And it is also 
noticeable that of the variants which belong to the M tradi- 
tion one, A€yers 472 A, agrees with the first hand of A, another, 
emaweirar 474 D, was acknowledged by the diorthotes (or an 
early corrector) of A, while some of the variants in which 
M stands alone, e.g. the omissions in 466A, 468 B, 473 E, 
and yadenjvyn (476 D) in which © agrees, are defensible 
readings. There remain thirty-six errors in M to fifty- 
seven in m. 


The character of Vat. m sufficiently appears from 
what has been already said. Vat. m is referred to in this 
edition only where in consequence of the lacuna in VI and 
vil the direct evidence of M is not available. 


Vat. © (Vaticanus 266), which was highly valued by 
Stallbaum, is shown by M. Schanz to be derived from 
Ven. t as far as III. 389 D, and in the remainder of the 
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Republic from I]. It is said to be the second volume of 
Vat. A, which is in close agreement with the Bodleian MS. 
It has now and then a peculiar reading, but where it has 
any pretentions to independence it generally agrees with 
Vat. r, which on the whole seems to have a higher claim. 
The Raudnitz MS. (Schneider's Lobcovicianus), is of the 
same family, which with rare exceptions comes into use 
only where there is a lacuna in I]. It may be mentioned 
incidentally, though it is a matter of slight consequence, 
that the corrector of M and the writers of the supplementary 
leaves (J7) are frequently in agreement with r. This MS. 
(with Lob. © Vind. E) supplies at least one indisputable 
reading I. 354 B éyoé po (A TI éyapar). 

Here and elsewhere it is uncertain whether an obviously 
correct reading, appearing only in a comparatively late 
MS., is derived from earlier tradition or from Byzantine 
conjecture. Critics have been fond of adopting this last 
supposition ; the rashness of which, however, becomes 
evident, when it is considered that the reading ézawveirar 
V. 474 D, formerly supposed peculiar to some of the later 
MSS., has now been found in a text of the twelfth century, 
and is given as an alternative by the diorthotes of Par. A. 
Be that as it may, no text of the Republic can be con- 
stituted aright without placing some reliance on late MSS. 
Par. K for example, like Par. D, is in the main a derivative kK 
from II: but, besides agreeing in special points with g, it 
has here and there a singular reading, which it would be 
unwise to neglect, and one at least, which although clearly 
interpolated is demonstrably early, and cannot possibly 
be due to conjecture (Schneider vainly argues against this 
position). In Ix. 580 D, the reading of K (fifteenth century) 
ANoyroTikov emOvpntikovy Ovyikov is manifestly anterior to 
the readings of A 76 Aoyorixov, and II Aoyorixov, and 
helps to account for them. This being so, it deserves 
consideration whether the reading woAdois in X. 615 B, 
though only a correction of woAAoi in Par. D, may not be D | 


§ 10. = 
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the original of the impossible reading woAAol in Par. A, for 
which = gives woAAGr, the received reading. It is on the 
whole most probable that the copyists or correctors of 
the fifteenth century MSS. from which the first printed 
editions were chiefly taken, paid more respect to earlier 
MSS. than to the conjectures of their contemporaries. 
Conjecture has of course played a certain part in the inter- 
polation of texts, but MS. conjecture is generally traceable 
to some mis-writing having introduced obscurity which the 
scribe has instinctively sought to remove. This process 
began early and was never discontinued. It has aggravated 
corruption, but, except in the removal of the simplest clerical 
errors, can seldom be credited with the restoration of an 


original text. 


The MS. Venetus =, 184, of the M family (closely related 
to A), was written in the fifteenth century by a scholar, 
Johannes Rhosus, for the learned Cardinal Bessarion, who 
like the Bishop of Hierapolis, amused himself with cor- 
rections of the text. The following is Signor Castellani’s 
description of it. 

‘Cod. 184, membr. Saec. XV, 433 x 280 millim., foll. 494, 
quinquagenorum versuum. Continet post Introductionem 
Alcinoi in Lectionem Platonis, Platonis Dialogos omnes, 
praeter Eryxiam, quibus subjungitur Timaei Locri De 
Anima Mundi: Plutarchi De Animae procreatione. In 
calce primi folii r. legitur : Krjua Beooapiwvos Kapdnvadéws Tod 
tov Totvoxdov, et in calce ejusdem primi folii v.: Platonis 
omnia opera: Liber pulcherrimus et correctissimus Bessa- 
rionis Cardinalis Tuscularis. Codex, litteris aureis picturis- 
que exornatus, totus exaratus est manu Joannis Rhosi, 
qui addidit in marginibus Scholia locupletissima nitidis 
etsi minutis characteribus exscripta. Accedunt emenda- 
tiones complures partim ab eodem Rhoso, partim ab ipso 
Bessarione recensitae.’ 

Venetus = is of some historical interest, as it appears to 


aa 
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have been a chief source of the edztio princeps, the Aldine 
Plato of 1513. In more than thirty-six places where = 
differs from AIIM, the Aldine follows this MS.:—even in 
some passages where the Basle editions and Stephanus givea 
different reading. These coincidences include two lacunae : 
VII. 533 E GAN’... ev wox7n om. E Ald. Steph. (where the 
reading of = is unnoticed by Bekker) ; 
X. 604 D larpixy thy om. & Ald. Steph. : 
and such distinctive readings as 
Il. 359 E daxrvAuov pépew dv 
367 D dédixiay 6 BAdmre 
VII. 544 E pevoarta 
562B amé\Avow (again unnoticed by Bekker). 
Places where Aldus agrees with = against Steph. are: 
Il. 360E b1arcbaverOa & (drecOavecdar Ald.): d:arcOdvera 
Steph. 
IV. 433 C trodnpbev & Ald. (and A1): tzoAeupOev Steph. 
IX. 587E jdvcroy & (not quoted by Bekker) Ald.: dor 
Steph. 
X. 607D amodoynoapervn = Ald. (and A!): dzoAoynoopery 
Steph. 
620C repiotoay & Ald.: mepuodtcav Steph. 


_. 


These facts are enough to raise a strong presumption. 
But Aldus was not tied to one MS. For in Il. 358 E he 
read ri re dv tvyxaver with Flor. b, in 377 E xax@s ovolas with 
the same MS., and in VIII. 560 A émorpedpopevar with g DK 
(a correction of troorpepouevar the reading of I). 

In Il. 363 B he may have corrected déuxias, the reading of 
E, to evduxias by referring to the Odyssey. 

still remains the chief or sole authority for the reading 
of several places which have gone wrong in AIIM. It is 
enough to point to— 

I. 331D édnv eyo... €fy yd ATIM 
Ill. 407 C twas... twos AIIM 
IV. 434E éxetvo... éxet AIIM 
440E tod dAoyiotikod . . . TO AoyoTixoy A TI M 
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IV. 440E kai tovtov... «at rodro ATIM 
442 C 70 Tov Adyou.. . Id Tov Aoyov ATIM 
»» E totro avrov... todtov airoy A II M (rodrov ado cj. 
Schneider) 
444B 7@ ToU... Tod d ad dovleveww ATI M 
V. 465A GdAws... dAdAos ATI M 
VII. 534A Oowyv... dcov ATIM 
VIII. 544C d1ap€povea .. . duahevyovoa AT] M 
557 E apxew kat ducacew ... apxyns kat duxdgys A TIM 
(duxa¢ers IT pr.) 
IX. 5Q9OE BovAera 2°(x v Iambl. Stob.) ... Bovdeverar ATIM 
X. 604C aipel (Z g)... epet AM (pper IT) 
611 C b.uabeareov ...dtaberéov ATL: Oeatéov M 
614A exdtepos & corr... . €xarepov A M (lacuna in I) 
615B moAAGv ... ToAAOL A M (woAXots D corr.) 


See also VI. 532 D 6eADwper, Now supported by M. 
On the important fact of the occasional agreement of = 
with the papyrus fragment of the Phaedo, see below, p. 98. 


x Flor. x is another MS. without which the apparatus 
criticus would be imperfect. It is of the M family, but has 
been corrected from other sources. See especially VII. 
54y A bovAas Tus av. 

§ur.q Flor. B’ is also a ‘learned’ MS. (Laurent. 80. 19) with 
which g (Munich 237, fifteenth century) constantly agrees. 
The date of 8’ being uncertain, it is hard to say which 
is derived from its fellow, but as g has been collated 
not only by Bekker, but after him by Schneider in the 
most complete manner, it has been thought safer to refer 
tog. Bekker’s high estimate of this MS. is on the whole 
justified, although Hermann has rightly rejected many of 
its readings in deference to the authority of Par. A. The 
two MSS. q f’ represent a recension based on the [I tradition, 
partly preserved also in Paris. DK, in which the defects 
of that tradition have been somewhat boldly supplemented 
with interpolations which the examination of other MSS. 
enables us to detect. 
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For example: 
I. 333 E pvadbacbar kat ph wabetv 
Il. 358 E ti otovtat 
360 B mrepietro om. 
364E petd two éoptav Te kal Ovordy (for 61a Ovary) 
365 C mpddvpa pev yap 
366 D wpynOn (et Par. K pr.) 
» E avro 6 Exatepov om. pr. 
368 C davdAov 
381 D Biov ddépors (supplying an object for ayetpovcar) 
IV. 437D 7) worod (conflatum ex 7) od et mov) 
V. 450D kad@s eixe Tapapvdetobar 
» E ov davawyr (for pidov) 
459 B det dxpwv (for det dxpwv eivar) 
475 B ob av twa(for dv av Twos) 
» D émOéover (for meptO€ovor) 
476 B tm avrd 76 Kaddv 
VI. 501 C Ore (for drt) 
502 B kal wOs and yevouevos om. 
VII. 529 C év Oaddrrn 7) ev yn (for év yi 7) €v Oaddrrn) 
VUI. 544E piparra g corr. (pywarta g pt.) 
545 E py tpayexas g, pi) inter versus (with os d€ oxovdy 
following) 
548 A wept tavrod for wept radra 
553 C mera for kara 
IX. 575 A rév avtod for roy abtGv 
X. 595 C rovtTwv om. 
619 C oxéWaito 
This recension, however, remains responsible for some 
true readings which it would be unsafe to assume to be 
conjectural. 
See for example : 


q ATIM 
Il. 365 D 000° jyiv pednreor Kal npiv weAntéov 
370 A paov paod.ov 


Ill. 397 A paAXov pupjoerae paddAov diunynoerat 


VIII. 
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q 


. 414E bet 
- 429 C yeyorvias 


444C 70 dixara 


» 454D kat larpixov 
. 500 A 2) ovK ea 


- 529B VOT EL 


537 D rovrous 

553.C 70 émOvpntikoy 
559 B 2 TE pa Tatoa 
567 E ti be 


= 585 A Go7ep ée 
. 604 B 6vo Tive 


» B dapev ev 

55 D mpos T@ 
610 D tovrov 

» D 61a Tovro 


617 B zpirov 


A TIM 
7) 
yeyovviay 
\ / 
Ta Oikata 
SVee) ‘ 
Kal latpixy 
x SN 
7 Kal eay 
vonoew (MZ) 
TOUTOLS 
x 3 , 
TOV ETLOUENTLKOV 
1) TE TadoaL 
Tis 6€ 
ev 
QoTrep 
dvo 
papev 
\ \ 
T pos TO 
TOU 
61a TovTOV 


Tov tpirov AM 


The interpolations, or would-be emendations, of g and 
g corr., so far weaken the authority of this MS. as to 
render it an unsafe guide (for which reason several possible 
readings adopted by Bekker and Stallbaum have been 


rejected). 


And in accepting the readings above-mentioned, 


it may remain an open question whether they are conjec- 


fital "or not. 


This question, which has been already 


touched upon, will be more fully considered below. 


Glosses of 
MSS. 


classified as follows : 


I, 


Aba’ y 


The principal MSS. of the Republic may accordingly be 


2. (1) 11D g* p* K*: (2) t-®O: (3) Vind 
3. ME*¥ mac x* tv 


Ven.t and Flor. n are not referred to. 


* Those marked with the asterisk are emended MSS., 
i.e. they admit readings derived from various sources and 
sometimes conjectural. 
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Textual Errors and Emendations. 


The discovery of fragments of classical texts in Egypt § 12. 
on papyrus rolls, some of which are known to have been 
written before the Christian era, has brought out some 
unexpected results. 1. The texts so far deciphered, where 
they differ from our MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
differ almost always for the worse. 2. For the most part 
they confirm the received tradition. 3. Very rarely, and 
then only in minute particulars, have they confirmed the 
conjectural emendations of modern scholars. 4. On the 
other hand, they do occasionally support the authority 
of readings which have hitherto rested on the evidence of 
some late MS. 

These remarks may be illustrated from the long frag- 
ment of the Phaedo discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
and published by Professor Mahaffy. See an article by the 
present writer in the Classtcal Review for October and 
December, 1891, pp. 363-365, and 454-457. 

i. The papyrus, besides several patent errors of slight 
importance, exhibits at least two striking variants, avépazo- 
666n for edn6n in 68E, and de b€ aitn Tpocexer for 0 6€ adTy 
6pa: in 83 B. In the former case the scribe being familiar 
with the text has awkwardly anticipated a point which is 
presently to be made (viz. in 69B); cp. Theaet. 158 C 
where for dr xp7 the Bodleian MS. gives 67 xpove xpn, 
anticipating the mention of the tame which occurs eight 
lines lower down. See also in the same dialogue 149 C 
where drdzous is written in the Bodleian MS. for aréxovs with 
drométaros half a page higher up. A somewhat similar 
instance occurs in Rep. V. 469 E in the v. r. dvacKxvAcdoers 
for daxwAvoers with oxvAevew Occurring, as a prominent 
notion, in the same passage. In the latter of the two 
cases in the Phaedo, 838, a prosaic and somewhat late 
mode of expression is substituted for the simple and 
vivid language of Plato. 

MOL, If. H 
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2. The only matter of any consequence in which the 
papyrus tends to invalidate the existing text is in 81 D, the 
passage about apparitions. Here our MSS. appear to have 
omitted a phrase which in the papyrus is unfortunately 
illegible. This /acuna has never been suspected by any 
scholar. 

3. In the space which the papyrus covers there are 
nineteen places where modern scholars have proposed 
emendations, all of which have appeared to Schanz deserv- 
ing of mention in his critical notes. Only one of these is 
confirmed by the papyrus. This is the rejection of the 
words évexa dacw in 83 E, which was proposed at one time 
by K. F. Hermann but afterwards withdrawn by him. 

4. On comparing the readings of the papyrus with the 
existing apparatus criticus, they are found, in eight instances 
at least, to be in agreement with = and the corrector of 1, 
both of the fifteenth century, and with no other MS. of 
Plato. These readings, then, which have hitherto been 
referred to the fifteenth century A.D., are found to have 
existed already in the third century B.C. 

The same lessons, of caution in conjecture, and of trust 
in the persistence of tradition, have been taught by other 
similar discoveries. Among the papyri published in 
Mr. Kenyon’s Classical Texts (1891) is one containing 
a great part of the third ‘Letter of Demosthenes, on 
which IF. Blass has written an instructive monograph in 
Fleckeisen’s Fahrbuch fiir Klassischen Philologie for 1892, 
pp. 33-44. He observes :— 

(1) That in eleven pages of Reiske’s edition, the papyrus 
gives sixty new readings which are clearly right. 

(2) That twelve of these had been anticipated by conjec- 
ture, but except the proper name Evévducov for EvéKcoy 
(Blass’ own emendation) only in matters of light moment 
(such as dyvépoo. for dyvéo., tw for tHv, yeveoOa for 
yernoecbat). 


(3) Out of nineteen places in which Blass had admitted 
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conjectures into the text, nine only agree with the 
papyrus. 

(4) On the other hand the papyrus supports the principle 
of not relying exclusively on one MS. in constituting 
a text. The readings of the later MSS. are in some 
instances confirmed. 

Blass remarks that in another part of Demosthenes the 
proportion of successful conjecture might prove larger ; 
but he adds that the reverse might be the case, as 7 the 
passage of the Phaedo—(The emendation of an ‘ Epistle’ is 
easier, because the language is less highly wrought; the 
orations would be copied with greater care, and they exist 
in more MSS. of the highest class.) 

The observation of such facts is the best corrective for 
the extravagances to which textual criticism has been 
always liable ; proceeding, as it does, at one time by the 
wholesale excision of supposed ‘accretions, at another by 
the detection of ‘lacunae, now relying on close resem- 
blances of written characters, now on the hypothesis of the 
frequent substitution of glosses for the words which they 
explain. Each of these methods has a show of scientific 
precision, but, when indiscriminately applied, involves rash 
and unwarranted generalization from scattered instances. 
Palaeography, in particular, has supplied the textual critic 
with an armoury of weapons, in which as Bacon would have 
said ‘ opinio copiae causa est inopiae’; the ductus literarum 
often drawing the mind away insensibly from the context, 
which is the principal thing. The other main requirement, 
familiarity with the individual author, is also apt to be 
forgotten, and an attempt is made to emend Plato on the 
same principles which have proved applicable to Demos- 
thenes or Isocrates. No MS. is without errors: but the 
most recent discoveries have tended to show that the 
preservation of ancient texts of the greatest authors has 
on the whole been extraordinarily successful. It is hardly 
paradoxical to say that all interpolation comes by way of 


H 2 


§ 13. 


§ 14. 
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emendation, and that to ‘emend’ is mostly to interpolate. 
The various modes of so-called ‘scientific’ emendation are 
liable to one and the same fallacy, that of assuming, because 
a thing is known to have happened sometimes, that it must 
have happened indefinitely often. Whereas the available 
evidence tends to show, that the changes in MSS. between 
the tenth and fifteenth centuries were greater in the most 
important texts than in the ten centuries preceding. 

In the multiplication of MSS. at the revival of learning, 
all copies must have diverged from very few centres ; since 
the remnants of the Classics which had found their way 
from Constantinople to Western Europe were enshrined in 
the comparatively small number of MSS. which had been 
rescued by the men who prized them. But in the earlier 
periods, those who (whether at Alexandria or at Con- 
stantinople) were preparing a copy that should be valued 
as authentic, had a choice of almost countless apographa of 
high repute at their disposal; and if the scribe followed too 
closely his immediate archetype, or himself fell prone into 
some error, the dzorthotes who revised his work, in many 
cases the same person who wrote out the scholia, was able 
to correct the first hand and add alternative readings by 
the comparison of other texts, thus increasing the solid 
value of the recension. Under such conditions corruption 
would not proceed in an increasing ratio. At the same 
time this process has aggravated the difficulty of tracing 
the affiliation of MSS., readings belonging to different 
families having continually crossed each other, thus causing 
a mixture of traditions. The question remains, whether 
amongst the manifold corruptions of the fifteenth century, 
some grains of genuine tradition may not be preserved, 
having descended by some fortunate accident from the text 
or margin of some MS. which was then extant and has 
since been lost. There is a balance of probabilities here. 
On the one hand such MSS. must have been few and far 
between, but on the other hand the feebleness of conjecture 
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at best, and especially in the infancy of criticism, makes it 
antecedently improbable that Rhosus or Cardinal Bessarion, 
for example, should have hit, by mere intuition, on read- 
ings which had been lost for sixteen centuries. Between 
the time of the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins 
and its destruction by the Turks, notwithstanding the 
decline of learning, many copies even of classical works 
must have still existed which perished in the final confla- 
gration. The example of Vat. r shows that Plato was 
sometimes written in two volumes. Is it likely that 
Arethas, the deacon of Patrae, would procure, or that Con- 
stantine, the Metropolitan of Hierapolis, would purchase, 
an incomplete book? If otherwise, there must have existed, 
perhaps for centuries, a second volume of 2 (the Bodleian 
MS.) and a first volume corresponding to A, and on the 
margin of these correctors of the tenth century probably 
wrote many various readings from other recensions. This 
belief is justified by the instances in which the Petrie 
papyrus supports = and the corrector of II against the 
Bodleian. And the inference here indicated bears a striking 
analogy to Messrs. Hort and Westcott’s conclusion respect- 
ing certain ‘cursive’ MSS. of the New Testament, which 
together with variations due ‘to ordinary degeneracy of 
transmission, contain others which ‘supply important 
documentary evidence. They are virtually copies of minute 
fragments of lost MSS.’ Introduction, pp. 144, 145; § 197. 


Textual Errors. 


1. Szmple Clerical Errors. § 15. 

(a) The mere mistaking between forms of letters is a less 
frequent cause of error than is often supposed, and almost 
always the mistaken letter has suggested some familiar 
word. For example :— 

a for w: adedeias for epedetas TH, III. 398 B. 

o for €: tpoojKov for mpoojxer (?) A (mpoo7kerv is the read- 

ing of Stobaeus), IV. 442 B. 
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» for»: Confusion of » and v. ¢év for (en Al, I. 344E: 
kaxovolas for xaxonOeias I], II. 401 A: adryy 
for airy 7 M, III. 403 B. 
vfore: tov dixalwv for TO dixaiw IT M, VI. 496 C. 
v and v: yevopevor for yeropevor M, VI. 496 C. 
A for a: Avpa for avpa TI, II. 401 C: amodAAvew for amo- 
Aavew A*, X. 606 B. 
6 for A: amedvodpeOa for dmeAvodueba M, X. 612A. 
7 for y: Confusion of re and ye passim; aAyrrovros for 
mAnyevtos A, X. 604 C (this confirms the 
correction of V. 472 A): xreiade for iyeiode A, 
REO. 
randy: rvyns and Woxjjs, Il. 366 C, X. 603 E. 
Compendia—The signs for caf and os have perhaps been 
confused in V. 471 A, where the v. r. ds od moA€uror (A mg. M) 
perhaps stands for kai od tod€wor!. 


(2) More frequently the sound has been mistaken, as 
between o, » and ov; between 7 and €; between « and a; 
between 7 and o.; between e. and 7 andv; between v and o; 
a for @: mavv for davai M pr., x. 610 C3; af for av: amoAaBov 
for amoAavwv IX. 572D (AM); dmodaBeiv for amoAavew X. 
606 B, an error shared by AIIM; cp. VIII. 544C, where 
diahevyovoa for d:apepovea (A II M) is attributed by Schneider 
to a similar cause, the burring pronunciation of y; and 
lastly, but only in late MSS., between evs and ey, e.g. 
pevoavra for péwavta (Z) VUI. 544 E. (Similarly op for av: 
exxopOnoera for exxavdnoerat M, I. 361 E.) 


(c) Letters added or omitted. 

a. Letters added: avepopevor for vepopuevor A, III. 401 C: 
dvaotacers for dtatdoers A, III. 407 C: Gyre? for Cet ATIM, 
IV. 440C: 6vateraypevovs for dvarerapévovs A pr.,V. 4744 
(Evvteraypévos Al, VI. 499 A): mapayevopevor for Tapaydpevor A, 


‘It is less apparent what @/ the sign for #A:ov, first written, then 
marked with dots and then erased, in TI after riyyyv in u. 359c can have 
meant. Perhaps it originated in dittographia of nv. 
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vi. 487 B: trootpepdperar for irorpepopevar II (corr. to 
émotp. in g D K), VIII. 560 A: mposertas for apoeoras A, 
VI. 555 E: so perhaps émnuvéyxayer Al, X. 612 B: dita 
AaBovtes (idta A°) ACE, X. 615 E. 

Dittographia or repetition. Not only single letters but 
words and even whole phrases are accidentally repeated, 
and in a MS. like MN, which has been little emended, this 
fault is more perceptible. Thus in 1X. 561 B the words pepy 

. €kmecdvtwy were written over again in this MS., and 
there are many other examples of the same mistake. 

8. More commonly letters and syllables are omitted, 
where the word thus formed is in some way possible: 
cp. Theaet. 185 D dpyavidioy for dpyavoy tdov Bodleian 
MS.: IV. 421 D dradéper for dvadbetpes A: V. 461 B pjoopev 
for apynooperv A: IX. 574D Oixas for duxatas IIM: X. 611 C 
diaderéoy for dvadearéov A II. 

Many such errors have been corrected by the first or 
second hand in Par. A; for example, in VIII. 548 D, the 
first hand wrote oivev, which is corrected by the second 
hand to otya pev. A similar mistake remained uncorrected 
in all MSS. and editions in VIII. 554B kal éri(a) padcora 
until Schneider's conjecture. See also corrections of the 
third epistle of Demosthenes mentioned above (p. 98) as 
confirmed by Mr. Kenyon’s papyrus. 

A single letter is often put for the double, and vice versa, 
especially in the case of A, p, v: thus pede and pedAee are 
often confused ; II. 375 B évevdnxa II for évvevdnxa: II. 401 A 
apu0yuia is written for appv0uia, and there is a doubt between 
Badavtiov and BaddAavtiov A, VIII. 552 D: pedttovpyds and 
peAttroupyos A, VIII. 564 C. 

One of two similar syllables is very apt to be lost; e.g. 
dv after the neuter adjective. See especially VIII. 564 C 
extetuno Oop for extetunoecbov A: X.600 D dvetva: for dvivavae A. 

Homoeoteleuton. Inthe MSS. of the Republic there are 
many instances of omission due to the recurrence of the 
same word or syllable, the eye of the scribe having reverted 
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to the wrong place. Venetus II, which had not the benefit 
of correction until three centuries after it was written, 
supplies seventeen examples of this fault, of which the 
following seven occur in Book 1:—328 D 8eGpo iévar [aAQ’ 
wets . . . SeGpo i€var] : 330 A 6 émerkhs [zdvv Te padlws ... 6 my 
émerkis|: 335 B eis Thy tav trmw [els THy TOV ImToo”... eis 
Thy tov immev|. A clear example in A is III. 400A etzroupe 
[wota 8€ motov Biov ml. See also Il. 379 B, 380E. So 
in M, Il. 377 C ov 8 dv yn, azoxpttéov is omitted after 
éykptteov 1, And in Lobcov. VIII. 550A kal ad... dpdv om. 

Another cause of such omission is the dropping of a line 
or more than one line. Thus, in I. 335 C dpovoovs ... immxy 
(forty-two letters) om. Il: Il. 367 C ppovety.. . yovmsa tH 
(forty-three letters) om. Il: III. 400 B GAAov tpoxaiov .. . 
Bpaxvrnras (thirty-nine letters) om. Il: 410C doo ay... 
ox\yporntos, Kat (seventy-five letters or two lines) om. II. 
Two very striking examples occur in X. 607 A b[uvovs Oeois 
kai eyképia tots ayabois moinoews mapade|xréov (forty-five 
letters) om. I], leaving the vox nihili éxréov, which is changed 
ing D K to éxréov: and 616 C ei[ var... ito(épa|ra om. (forty- 
eight letters) DK in absence of II, which has a lacuna here: 
elra remained unsuspected, as a good Greek word. 

For similar omissions in A! see II. 376 D, IV. 443 D, 
VI. 493 D, VII. 528 B, x. 601 A, B, 609 B. 

(dZ) Division of words. 

a. As the words were not divided in the earliest MSS., 
some confusion has arisen in consequence, e.g. in IV. 442 B, 
where the best MSS. give gvddrro. tHv for pvdattoirnv 
(corrupted to @vAdrrou’ 76 in Z St.), M1. 403 B, where A wrote 
vouoberns ets for vopobernoers and x. 620 B wcavtws eikos. 
mhv MSS. for ocattws. eixoorip. 

B. Conversely, words are unduly run together; as in 
Ill. 415 C pvddén for pida€ 7) ZB: VI. 496B avedOou for av 
€\do. A: IX. 577 B dvopbeln for av dpbein A. 


! The termination of yiyvevrat in vit. 563. ¢ possibly hides such an 
omission, e.g. (aeuvivovrat). 
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(e) Transposition of words or letters ; often corrected by 
the scribe :— 

a. Of letters, as in VII. 538D xataddBn (for xataBadn) A: 
IV. 437D év dAlym (for évi Adyo) MSS.: IX. 571 D év oAlyw 
(for évt Adyw) seems to have been the reading of A’. 

B. A new word is made by transposition of two 
letters in III. 400A where for elton II reads ériouw. Cp. 
VII. 530 C apxis Tov (for axpyorov) A’. Words are transposed 


in III. 412D ei a Be M. For inversion without such 
marks see III. 404D doxe? tatra (for ratra doxei) M. 

It may be remarked generally with reference to the 
preceding examples that the scribe often misunderstood 
the meaning, but he generally knew a Greek word when 
he saw it or fancied that he saw it. 


2. Errors due to mental association. 


(a) False construction. By a kind of spurious attraction 
the case of a noun or pronoun is altered to what the 
immediate context suggests. This is most frequent in late 
MSS., but occurs even in A, e.g. III. 391 D GAdou Oeot 
maida for addov 0. 7.: VII. 529 E dvaéportos (sc. ypahéws) for 
diapepovtws. (The similar mistakes in I. 338 E ri@era.. 
Tovs vopovs éxdoty 7) apx7, for Exaotn 7 G. and VII. 521 E 
yvpvactixy . - wovaorxy for yuuvaotixyn, &c., have not been 
transmitted, having probably been obliterated through the 
disuse of the x adscript in the twelfth century.) VIII. 550 E 
yuvaikes avto (SC. TO voum) for yuvaixes adTOv A: VIII. 561 B 
auto evdo for éavtov évd@ A. Prepositions are also confused, 
e.g. 070 for and, ind for imép, wept for mapa. 

(4) Confusion of tenses and moods. There is often 


a doubt between the perfect and aorist, I. 330 E 7diknkev A’, 


present and aor. subj. VII. 538 D ee A, aor. and future 
middle v. 474 A épyacapevovs for épyacouevovs A pr. II; 
X. 607 D dzodoynoauévn changed to dzodoynoopevn (A); 
As the feeling for the moods grew weaker, subjunctive and 
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optative were confused through itacism: I. 333 D 6éou (A) 
for déy. Also indicative with optative or subjunctive, e. g. 


OL 


Il. 376A wemovOer for texdv0n M; V. 450 D doxot =, doxet II, 
for d0xj. The omission of dv, when favoured by other 
causes of error, may often be thus accounted for, e.g. 
I. 353 A &urédov, for &v dpaedov, AIIM. 

(c) A word of frequent recurrence is apt to be substituted 
for the word in the text, I. 352 C d:xalovs Al for 6% Kal 
ovs : Il. 365 A émtomopevor for eaumtdpevor g D K 3; IX. 579 C 
rauro A! for éavto. In Iv. 437 C where épwrévtos is 
wrongly changed to épévros, some Platonic épws must have 
been haunting the mind of the corrector. By a converse 
error in Il. 375 B dAAorpios is written for dAdo. So in 
Theaet. 148 C dxpiBév for axpwv Bodl. pr., IV. 440 C ynret 
for Cet, VIII. 568 E ovprodtra: for cvpzaorar. 

(d) Again, the context suggests the wrong word in place 
of the right one: e.g. V. 469 E where an early corrector of 
M proposes d:ackvAedoets for dvaxwdvoers. In VI. 510 D M 
reads elpyyevors for dpwpéevors which seemed to contradict e€t- 
deat; VI. 510 B confusion of pupndetow A and tyOetow M and 
VI. 511 A tetpnyevors A for terisnpevors A?; X.606C pysnons 
for py pions I, where pipnows is in question. So in Polit. 
279 A napadetyparetay for mpayyaretay, where tapdderypa is 
the subject under discussion. Other associations, possibly 
from the reminiscence of a different part of Plato, give rise 
to various readings, for example V. 458 E yupvotcda for 
piyvvaba. A M, cp. Laws VI. 772 A. 

(¢) Logical confusions, especially between affirmative 
and negative, positive and privative, are peculiarly frequent 
in the text of Plato. There are more than fifty instances 
of this form of error in the Republic ; mostly, however, 
amongst the later MSS. 

a. The following examples of the omission of the negative 
are the most important, and in some of these the earliest 
MSS. are involved. 11. 365 D ov6’ qyiv pednréor g, Kal qpiv 
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pedyréov Al; III. 395 C ta ph TIM, ta A; IV. 429C 9 
od ToiTo avdpetay Kadeis; od omitted by II and ten other 
MSS.; Vv. 454B 1O py THY avray ZB, to THY avtny AIIM ; 
455 E yuuvaotixi 8 apa ov A, Kal yupvaotiky, 7) 6 dpa ov & ; 
VI. 5IIC fxavGs pev ob EZ, ix. p. ob) A; VII. 537 E xadov A, 
xaxov ITM; VIII. 548 B ov davepds A pr. II, od erased in 
A and omitted in M; 559 B 7) Te tavoa most MSS., for 7) re 
wy matoar g; IX. 574 C od mavv II, wavy A. 

B. In the following cases a negative is wrongly added: 
I. 330B ov rou évexa [I b (obrou II), ovroe AM; 336E olov, py 
otov 9K; IV. 437 D 708,700 A; V.451 A dote ed pe mapapvdet 
ATIM, Sorte ovk 0 9g; VII. 526 E 0 del, ov det Al. 

It is doubtful whether the following belongs to a or 8 :— 
VI. 500 A 7) kal éay otro ATI M, 7) ovk €av ottw g. See note. 

y. Positive and privative are confused in II. 363 A To 
duxaio most MSS. for r@ ddix(g); 363 B aduxias for evduxias 
=; VIII. 560 E amadevoiay for edradevotay IT. 

The following list of similar errors in inferior MSS. 
might possibly be augmented. 

(1) Negative omitted : 


I. 352C ob yap ay azetxovto 


yap av M (F 2) 


Il. 373E ott opixpo OTL OULKP@ YT 
Ill. 388 D kal ph KatayedAger kal 8) KatayeAwer ¥ 
398 D Tod ph ddopévov TOD Hpiy adopevov F 
IV. 421E ms 8 ob Tas 3h P 
428 C otk dpa kal dpa g 
429 C 7) 08 ToiTo 7) Tooro [1 r 
V. 462C 70 Te euov Kal TO obK 76 TE eyov Kal TO enor TT 
€L0V 
479 E dp’ 0b yryveokew eae, q corr. 
» E GAN ob bo0€acew adie bo0€dCew M 
VI. 484B tAavepevor od didd- TAavepevor ot diddcodar ¥ 
coo. 
489A of giddcopor o8 ot diddoopor Tim@vTar M 


TUL@OVTAL 


VI. 


VII. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VIII. 
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50oC ph pipreto Oar 
504E ph peyloras 
511 D GAN ob voiv 
521A wAovctol, 08 xpvatov 
527 E ovx dpoow 
by > \ > / 
5 E 7 00 mpos ovdetepovus 


530A TL O ob pedre 


~ ~ Lad \ . 
. 585D mes yap ov ; 


608A ws 0b orovdacTEéor 
» D 70 08 yaXerOv 


Negative added: 


330C Kai Kata Thy xpetay 


. 377 A mporepoy 8 ev Tots 


Wevdeow 
388 C ei & obv Oeovs 
393C pyooper ti yap ; 
398 E ob yap povotkds 
416C ei péAAovor TO pe- 
yltotov 
, D el roLdvde Tia TpoTOY 


426A 


/ cal 
E Xapléotaro.ot ro.ovT ou 


\ \ a ’ 
KQ@L [41)V OUTOL YE 


” 


431 B 
435B yevov GAN arra 7aOn 


Nis. , 
Kal akoAaoTov 


438 A GANG ypyoTod ciTov 


. 452E kal xadod ad o7ov- 


dace 

478B ap ovv To pH ov 
boar 

484 C 7 ovv boxodci tT 

492C oixnoecOar 

503C GAN ot rovodTou 

562 D Gp’ ovK avaykn 

564E xpnpariCopevwy trou 
TAVTOV 


puyneto Oar M 

peylotas M 

adn otv = 

TAovevoe xpvaiov II x 
dpdaw M 

1) mpos ovderepovs AT 

rt de peAAer ¥ 

ms yap; g Vind. E F 
os omovoactéov DK 


TO xadeTIOv G 


kal ob Kata THY xpetay LY 
mpotepov 6 ob Tois Wevde- 

ow m 
ei 6° ob Oeovs ¢ 

/ 5 , \ ¥ — 
pynoopev’ Ti yap ov; = 

> SS , 
ov yap povotKkos ¢ 


py peAAovet TO peytatov M 


> , \ , 
ob TOLOVOE TLVA TPOTOD 


\ X\ ” , 
Kal pq OU ToL ye g Corr. 


. / a 
XaplegTatot o8 ToLovTOL M 


\ 
Kal oUK GkKOAaOTOD ¥ 
yevav kal ob Kat GAN arra 
=] 


7a0n 5 corr. 


‘ > na / 
kal o8 xpyoTov oitov P 


kal 00 Kadod ad omovdacerg B’ 


ap ovx ovv To py doéacer m 
7 ovv ob doKodat TL g 
otk olxnjoecOar ¥ 
aAXd’ 08 ToLovToL ¥ 

> vw 2 > SIERL/ 
ouK ap ovKk avaykn II 

/ 

XpnpatiCowevwy tou ob Tay- 


TMV q 
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IX. 581 D voplew zpos vopice ovdev pos = M 
corr. 
» 585E kal BeBaiws kal ob BeBaiws v M corr. 


In several of the above instances, other causes may be 
assigned ; but it is manifest that in most of them ‘ logical 
confusion’ hasbeen at work. In some also we may perhaps 
trace the effect of bias; a sort of pedantic euphemism having 
stolen into the mind of the scribe. 

3. Complex errors. 

In several of the preceding examples, two or more of the 
causes specified are combined, for example in pijons for 
ya) puons there is itacism and false association assisting the 
wrong division of words; but still more confusion arises 
where an initial error of the simpler kind leads to the 
interpolation of a letter or syllable on the part of a corrector, 
who in the attempt to retrieve matters goes far to make 
them irretrievable. For example, in III. 403 B, where for 
vowoberiaoers following éorxe the first hand of A wrote voyobérns 
eis, an early corrector supposing the v to belong to €ouxev, and 
o to be the article, supplied the apparently missing syllable 
vo (€orkev 6 voyoberns <is)'. Similarly the reading of the 
Bodleian MS. in Theaet. 152 E é£atiovor cool for é€js ot 
gopot may be thus accounted for: an early hand wrote e for 
7; this was again changed through similarity of sound to 
a, making éefaioo., which a later scribe assumed to be mis- 
written for éEaicvor. 

In X. 604 C épet (A) having been written for aipet was 
again changed to éppe (II), 67m 6 Adyos Eppe=‘ which way 
reason moves.’ In xX. 610 E several MSS. including M 
t have expanded (w7ix@ to (évt. xaxm by some similar 
process. In V. 468 B Ti 6€; de€t@Ojva, the second de has 
been regarded as dittographia, and ef:w@jva. has con- 


1 See also 111. gor c, where veyuopuevor was changed first to dvepopevor then 
to dvipmpevo (‘ drawing up’), and 111. 391 E of (nvds éyyus, dv where oi having 
been dropped (nvds éyyis &v became the reading of A: vi. 499A mpoowmov for 
Tpomov AM (this may be due to a compendium). 
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sequently been changed to ef:adjjvar. In VI. 498 B tanpe- 
ciav diooopia A, tanpeciay pirocopiay II, tanperta dudo- 
copiay Mr. In VII. 556 D zapaydels having been 
accidentally written for tapataydels in some MSS. of the 
II tradition (D K g) (supr. 1 (c)), the scribe of 8’ has changed 
this to tapayOels. See also the curious variant I. 342 B M mg. 
i) os 1) opaipa for €worep Gv. In VIII. 568 D ToAovpevor, having 
been written tAopzéver, was altered first to toAopevwv then 
to azoAovevwv, with supposed reference to the proscription 
of the tyrant’s enemies, and was further changed, with 
a view to the nearer context, into azvodopevwr, by a corrector 
who was aware of the frequent interchange between d and 6. 

4. Accretions. 

Few errors of this description can be detected with any 
confidence in the older MSS. The supposed redundancies 
which recent scholars have excised on the ground of their 
omission in Par. A (II. 358 A, &c., see above), more probably 
belong to the class of omissions through homoeoteleuton. 
Now that the words in II. 366 A at péya dvvavrat prove to be 
extant in the first hand of II, the argument in favour of 
this view is considerably strengthened. In the Byzantine 
period scholars contented themselves with adding here and 
there a single word such as (I. 329 C) yap and (II. 359 C) kal. 
But towards the fifteenth century, as it became fashionable 
to discourse on Plato, attempts were made here and there to 
supply real or apparent defects in the tradition by explana- 
tory phrases, which in several instances found their way 
into the text of that period. In I. 341 D, g adds, after dAdo, 
ov mpoodeitat, 7) ELapKel ExdoTy avti EavTy ; in Il. 371 A for ofa 
Kal 60a éxeivors Ov av bewvtat, g reads ofa kal 6ca éxeivous 
a€ovow, ol petadocovow ov av déwvrar. In III. 407 E for 
ol maldes abtod, Ort ToLodTos nv the correctors of II M introduce 
dexrvovev With or without av before 671, and in this they are 
followed by most of the later MSS., one of which, however, 
v, has zovwotow (to be construed with é7Aov) instead. In 
VII. 529 B (after ovppepvcws) g adds rovtwy tu pavOdavyn édv 
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8 dvw Tov Kexnvas dtiobv—a conflation of interpolated texts. 
VIL. 532 & adds évtadda b& mpds pavtdcpara after ¢. deta. 
In x. 616 A the case appears more complicated. Here 
A reads év &vexd te kal eis 6 Te TOv Tdprapov eurecovpevor 
&yowro. A sense may be obtained by excising ov 
Tdptapov as a gloss—‘the causes wherefore and the place 
whereinto they were to be thrown.’ But it has been more 
commonly assumed that e/s 6 7 has arisen by simple 
transposition from ér. ets. Adopting this view, and feeling 
still unsatisfied, the correctors of M = and the scribe of 
x supplied the phrase ratra tropevorev before cai. In the 
passage immediately succeeding this, there is a cognate 
difficulty. The words tov ¢0Bov which seem genuine but 
are dropped in A have been preserved by M and 2, while 
the words p27) yévoito Exdotw TO p0éypa appear to have been 
lost in the archetype of M, which gives for them the inferior 
substitute «f puxjoato (legendum pv«ijooro) 16 odo. 
Here a marginal gloss or scholium seems to have taken the 
place of the original text. 

See also Il. 368E where v and Vind. F read zpérov 
év to petlou (ytjowpev ey tals séAeot. A similar process 
may be traced at a somewhat earlier stage in III. 388 E, 
where, the verb having been lost through the simple error 
of writing épnyvy for épm, a recent hand in Par. A adds 
katexoito after loxvpo, while the r subfamily and g adopt 
the different expedient of reading yéAwrt aA, following the 
suggestion of a scholar whose note has been preserved on 
the margin of Vind. D, €wol doxet GAG Tpoobetvar. 

The only manifest accretions in Par. A besides IX. 580 D 
70 Noytotixdv, spoken of elsewhere, are (1) VII. 525 E the 
addition of d¥0 to de.vods :—it is an early interpolation, for 
it is shared by I, and is difficult to account for ;—possibly 
the scribe of some early MS. had begun to write dewors 
over again, and on discovering his mistake had proceeded 
without erasing the superfluous letters: and (2) Il. 364 D 
Aorot 5€ oTpemTot Te a gloss in the text. In Ix. 581 Ea gloss 
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jdor7s has supplanted aAné@wis, which would seem to have 
been the original reading. In II, at II. 377 E, a singular 
reading xax® ovelay (sic) for kaxés has obtained a place. 
A cognate reading xaxés ovolas was adopted by Aldus 
from some other MS., probably Flor. b. This inter- 
polation may have arisen from an early dittographia of the 
letters os. Some doubtful cases remain to be considered. 
In V. 459 E the word ésovra Z Fic. proves to be absent 
from all the chief MSS. including A. It is harmless but 
can well be spared. In the Cesena MS., M, some words 
are omitted, which could be dispensed with, but for the 
authority of A. In I. 335 D BAdmrew epyov, épyov om. M pr. 
(Some MSS. read épyov BAamrew, changing the order.) 

In I. 346 D 7 Tov prc O0d Anus om. M pr.: Anis is marked 
as doubtful in A. 

In V. 466 A rotro evdaipov TAAaTTOLMWEY, EVdayLov om. M. 

In V. 468 B doxet cor xpijvar, xpyvat om. M. 

In V. 475 B wavtds Tov etdovs rovtov, TovTov om. M pr. 

Of the phrases omitted by A which recent editors have 
bracketed or cancelled, only three are really open to 
suspicion, II. 382 E ovre xara davtacias: 378 C Kal moukiATéov 
and 379 A éay te é€v pédeoww: and considering the grounds 
on which the other phrases are retained it would be 
illogical to reject them '. 

The confusing interpolation in IV. 444 B rod 6 ad dov- 
Aevewv (ATI M) has probably arisen from dittographia. Some 
other words which have been rejected as accretions may 
possibly be right after all. Thus in Il. 374 A tkavol 
diapaxeoOa is the reading of II, and ib. B the words dAAa 
okvutToTowov occur in the text both of II and M, although 


1 The slightest éxternal evidence would justify the rejection of v1. 504 
af.ov 70 Siavénya, suspected by Schleiermacher. But with the testimony of 
all the MSS. in its favour, it would be rash to cancel either this, or the 
troublesome eis Bpayv . . . yyvopevov in ul. 4008. The word dfioy in 
vI. 496A is inconvenient, but the reading of II (dfcov ws) suggests that, 
instead of cancelling it, we should read dfiws. In 1. 376D the words iva 
pH ewpev... Siefi@pev (om. A pr.) could be dispensed with. 
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differently placed (in II before, in M after the clause iva 
... yiyvoro). They probably existed as a various reading 
on the margin of some copy from which M is derived, 
and may therefore be due to earlier tradition. As an 
explanatory gloss they seem unnecessary, and they may 
have been originally dropped after olkodéyov through 
homoeoteleuton. If genuine they might be accounted 
for by the wish of Socrates emphatically to impress the 
principle of the division of labour on Glaucon’s mind. In 
IX. 572A xat aio@dvecOa. could well be spared, and 
confuses the sense. A troublesome obscurity, perhaps 
due to an accretion, occurs in VII. 533E dAX 0 apy podvov 
dnAot apos THY E€w cadnveta 6 A€yer (Aéyev M, d€yers A) 
év Woxy. It might be justifiable to follow Z Steph. in 
omitting these words altogether'. Of single words which 
have been suspected, in V. 468 C kat pdevi, kal proves to 
be absent in A, and now rests on the sole authority of 
II. The progressive corruption of the later MSS. may 
be illustrated from the Darmstadt Fragment }, in which 
several passages, instead of being copied, are briefly para- 
phrased, as if from memory. The interpolations in Theaet. 
156 C, 190 C may be compared with some of the above. 


Textual Emendations. 


Mistakes occurred in the earliest MSS. ; and the attempt § 20. 
to rectify them immediately followed, not always with suc- 
cess. In one of the oldest and best papyrus fragments, that 
of Iliad XXIII and xxIv, lately published by Mr. Kenyon, 
the habit of correction, by writing between the lines, and 
putting a dot over a superfluous letter, is already begun. 
If nothing but II in its original condition had come down 
to us, or even if we depended solely on A as at first written, 
before it was revised, whether by the first or second hand, 
not to mention other early correctors, no human ingenuity 

* Perhaps also in v. 4778 the words xard riv Siva Exatépa Tiv abrijs, 
which are likewise omitted in 3, and are variously read in other MSS. 
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could have brought the text of Plato to its present state. 
Even if the lacunae were suspected, they could not have 
been filled. Modern criticism could at best have pro- 
vided some such stop-gaps as were adopted by scribes and 
diorthotae of the Renaissance, in the absence of the best 
tradition. On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that 
in every case where the text of A has been preferred, 
a contrary decision might not be justified by the discovery 
of some earlier authority. In several instances, where the 
evidence of A had been misinterpreted through the silence 
of Bekker, it now proves that its witness goes the other 
way, and turns the scale in favour of a rejected reading ; 
e.g. in HI. 391 C Gpyynoav not dpynoer: in VI. 496 C Te dixaio 
not Tv dikaiwy: X. 606 E aévos not déoy is the reading of 
A. The later MSS. exhibit an increase both of corruption 
and of attempted emendation ; but we have seen reason to 
believe that in the few instances in which the readings of 
these MSS. are alone to be relied on, it is quite possible 
that by some happy accident they have preserved an 
earlier tradition. 

The simplification of the apparatus criticus by the 
supposed affiliation of all the MSS. to one, is sometimes 
alleged to justify the license of conjecture. But the argu- 
ment is fallacious. For the comparison of independent | 
traditions is a firmer ground on which to base conjecture 
than a breakdown in the evidence of a single document. 
There are few places in the Republic, however, about 
which any serious doubt remains. Those most intimately 
acquainted with the text are the least inclined to emend it 
conjecturally. Schneider, the most accurate of critical 
editors, and the author of the certain emendation in VIII. 
554 B éeriva paduora for ers paduora, was even extreme in his 
conservatism. He defended places which are indefensible, 
and where the remedy when once suggested cannot admit. 
of doubt. For example, in Book I. 352E he maintains 
gapev with the MSS. against gaivev, the reading of 
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Stephanus, Ast, Bekker and Stallbaum. In Iv. 4458 he 
defends dzoxvyreor, in VI. 494B ev maow against ev war, 
and in VI. 497 D argues with great subtlety, but doubtful 
success, against Bekker’s emendation, od mavrtwy pacroy for 
ov mavTws pactov. He only adopted orpayyevopere (V. 472 A) 
on finding it anticipated by an early corrector of Vind F., 
and to the last refused to treat 7d Aoyioruikdv (IX. 580 D) as 
a gloss in the text, on the insufficient ground that Par. K is 
manifestly derived from Ven. II. He was also willing to 
retain duxkév AnjEers in IV. 425 D, with the transposition of the 
words into a different order which he found in Vat. ©. 

Passages still open to suspicion, where no convincing § a1. 
remedy seems to be attainable are :-— 

Il. 358E ofdv te cal 60ev yeyove. The reading of Aldus 
and the editions before Bekker ti te dv ruyydver kal GOev ye- 
yove has very weak manuscript authority ; being confined so 
far as we know to Flor. b, which in this passage and what 
follows it, is in a very late hand. The expression is there- 
fore probably a conjectural expansion of the same kind 
with the addition of decxvvovey dv in III. 407 E. ti ov re is the 
reading of AMZ; but gives a poor sense, requiring ri dv 
yeyove to be joined. The reading of II ri oidv re kal d0ev 
yeyove, taking ofdv re in two words, may be explained ‘ what, 
and of what nature, and from whence, justice has arisen.’ 
The choice lies between this and the simpler reading of 
Flor. x oidv te kal 60ev yéyove, ‘The nature and origin of 
justice. The slight obscurity of this may be defended by 
supposing Plato to remember that he is speaking of the 
yeveots not of the ovofa of justice. But after all it is quite 
possible that ri ovte is a mis-writing for ré éor’t. Bekker 
adopted ri otovra: and wrote yeyovevat. 

II. 359 C t@ [Tvyov]| rod Avdod zpoyévm. There is clearly 
something wrong here; but the emendation is doubtful: 
see note in loco. 

II. 387 C dpitrew dy Tove? ds olerar (Os ofdy Teg). Neither 
of these readings is-satisfactory, and conjecture is at fault. 
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IV. 439E more adxovoas tt motedw tovrw. For various 
suggested interpretations of this passage, see note in loco. 
Perhaps it is one of those in which a negative has been 
omitted (see above p. 107). 7. a Tt ov morevw T., ‘I once 
heard a story told which prevents me from accepting that.’ 
But the emendation remains uncertain. 

VIL. 533 E 5 dv pdvoy dndot rpos Ti Ew cadnveia déyer ev 
Wx). The whole is omitted in 2 and may possibly be an 
accretion. For an attempt to treat the text as it stands in 
the MSS., see note in loco. 

VIII. 562 B rotro 8 wv bwéprAovros. The compound sub- 
stantive is anomalous, and the attempts at emendation are 
hitherto unsuccessful. For the grounds of the conjecture 
TovTO 6 vy *mou TAovTOsS, see the notes. 

VIII. 567 E tt 8€; (or ris 5€) adrd0ev (rods 6€ Steph.). 

VIII. 568 D azodopevwv. Reasons are given above, p. 110, 
for the conjecture *zwAovpévwv. 

IX. 581 E ris jSovis ov savy méppm. See above (pp. 111, 
112) for the conjecture rijs é\nOuas: but certainty is un- 
attainable in a passage which has to be emended in more 
places than one. The difficulty in IX. 585 C ei 6€ GAnOetas 
«.7.A. may be due to some want of logical precision in Plato, 
but Madvig’s theory of a lacuna must also be considered. 

IX. 590 D oiketov €xovtos. Here again the grammatical 
inaccuracy may be due to Plato, but one cannot exclude 
the supposition that there is some corruption in the text 
arising from the words éxovtos ev ait preceding. Madvig’s 
olxetov evovtos may be right. 

X. 603 C pH tt dAdo. Ast very probably conjectured jy 
TL GAAO Ay. 

X. 615 C for airéxepas Ast conjectured aitoxeipos or 
avroxeipias. Once more, in X. 616A, the passage considered 
above, p. 111, it is difficult to arrive at a perfectly definite 
conclusion. 
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The following are the places, twenty-nine in all, in which § 22. 
the present text relies on conjecture :— 


Steph. MSS. 
I. 330B trovrowot Bekker TOUT OLOLW 
336 E olov ye ov Bekker olov Te wv 
341 B dv viv Benedictus 6 viv (o in erasure A) 


352E datwev Stephanus paper 
Il. 361 C ttm Neukirch qT (but 7 from u ? A) 
Ill. 392B (yrotwev Hermann e(ntovpev 


401 E xalpwv kaidvoyepaivwy dvoxepaivwy ta pev Kara 


Ta pev KaAa érraLvot €TaLvOt Kal Xalpwy Kat 
cal Vermehren (xaipwv kal om. g) 
410C dpudorépa Schneider dyuddrepa 
IV. 431C ev maot H. Wolf EV TACL 


437B é adAnjAaus Baiter aAAjAoLs 
D évi Aéym Cornarius ev ddty, cp. IX. 571 D 
440C d1at00(dzs)L.Camp- 61a 16 
bell 
443.B @\Ao . “Erte te Her- GAdo er . Ti 
mann 
445B amoxuntéov Bekker = aroxvntéov 
V. 465B deos 6€ to8 Madvig _— dos be 76 


VI. 492C zotav Cobet jTolay av 
493B éxaotas G. van Prin- €xaoros (€xdorous, Exd- 
sterer oTorTe) 
494B 7aoly Geer Tacw 
497 D wavtwy Bekker TAVTMS 
499B xatnkéw Schleier- KQTN KOOL 
macher 


505B kextyyeOa Bekker KexTn€0a. 
VIII. 551 C jotwos Ast 1) TLWOS 
554B éeotyoato Kal eéripa eortnoato. Kat ére pddiora 
pddicta. Ed ev 
Schneider 
550E map’ ovdev Baiter (yap) oddey 


§ 23. 
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Steph. MSS. 
IX. 581 D tt otove@a Graser ToL@weOa 
585 C rod (dzs) Madvig om. 
5QOA TO dOewov , €xeivo 70 Sewdv EKELVvO 
Schneider 
X. 600 D ovwdvat Ast ovetvat OY évivat 
606 C ért, av Schneider Ort ap 


The following rest only on slight manuscript authority :— 
II. 363 A T® ddikw g x and Muretus cj.: Il. 388 E éd7 
Vind. D mg. (€pnv A) and Hermann cj.: V. 472A otpayyevo- 
pevo Vind. F. corr. and C. Orelli cj. (stparevoyere cett.). 

A few others depend on citations of ancient writers :— 
II. 361C rév an’, Euseb. Theodoret (rév tw MSS.): Vv. 461B 
apjoover, Euseb. Theodoret (pjcowev MSS.): VII. 540C 
Evvavaipn Aristides (fvvaipy MSS. except Vind. E which 
has €vvavépn): IX. 589 D euot Stobaeus (wo. MSS.). 

The most important conjectures on the text of the 
Republic in recent years have been those of Cobet, Madvig, 
W. H. Thompson, and Ingram Bywater (see Baiter’s Pre- 
face). Still more recently Mr. Herbert. Richards has con- 
tributed many ingenious suggestions in the C. R. for 1893. 
It may be not unprofitable to examine at some length the 
most considerable of the fifty-seven emendations of the 
Republic proposed by Cobet in Variae Lectiones, ed. II, 
pp. 526-535. We shall best obey his favorite precept vade 
Kal pepvao amtoreiv by not yielding blindly to his authority. 

To begin, then, with those passages in which he appeals 
to the authority of the chief MS. 

X. 612 B énypexapev for éxnvéyxaper. ’ The former is really 
the reading intended in Paris. A, where the 7 has u adscript 
and there is a dot over the y (sic éemnuveyxapev), which is 
thus marked by the diorthotes as superfluous. In Politicus 
307 A, where éenyvexapev is the best reading, the Bodleian 
gives énnvéyxapev, and in both passages there is a variant 
éxnvecapev. And although émyvéycayev in the Republic 
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admits of a possible meaning, the pointed reference in 
exyvexapev (or emnvéraper ?) to IL. 367 D rotr’ obv avrd ématvecov 
duxaroovrvns - . . pltoOovs be Kal dd€as Tdpes GdAors erarvetv— 
is the more probable, as the context shows that Plato has 
that passage distinctly before him. Cobet failed to remark, 
however, that, if éanvéxawev is right the perfect is used 
together with the aorist dwedvodyeda. So that emnvecaper, 
the reading of Par. K, should perhaps in strictness be pre- 
ferred; and it may be still argued in favour of éayvéyxapev 
that notwithstanding the reference to H. 367D this need 
not involve the repetition of the same words. 

VI. 503B dueomacpéva for dvecmacuevn. Here the critic 
has been less fortunate: dvecnacpevn is the reading of 
Paris. A (not dvecvacpéva as he supposed). It is also (swbau- 
diendo } pvo.s) the more idiomatic reading. The variant 
dteomaopéeva is due to the tendency, noted elsewhere by 
Cobet himself, to adapt terminations to the nearest word. 
See above, p. 105. 

The remaining passages may be taken in their order of 
sequence. 

I. 343 B *dvaxetoOar for diavoetcOa (so Faesi). If there 
were any evidence for d.axetoOa the word might be accepted. 
But the familiar truth that xetoOa: is an equivalent for the 
perfect passive of ré@yps is not a sufficient proof that 6va- 
voeiabal Tws mpds Tiva is bad Greek. 

II. 362 B EupBdddew for EvpBadrew, kowwveiv. The exact 
equivalence of these two words is not proved by the fact 
that Socrates in I. 333 A leads Polemarchus by gentle transi- 
tion from contracts to partnerships. The use of both words 
here recalls the preceding conversation more effectually. 

II. 376 A ovde év for ovdév d€. Cobet’s suggestion is very 
ingenious, and may be right, but the reading of the inferior 
MSS. ovdév 87 is at least equally plausible. 

III. 411A *xaravrdciv (so Van Heusde) for xatavdciv Kai 
kaTaxeiv. Katavdeiy sc. adtod or Ths Wuxns. Cobet’s assump- 
tion that the construction must be xatavdeiy ris Woxijs Tas 
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apyovias is wholly gratuitous. The words kal xarayeiv x.7.A. 
are an expansion of the notion of xaravdeiy. The idea 
underlying many of these suggestions, that Attic Greek 
loves parsimony in expression, is peculiarly inapplicable to 
the language of Plato. 

Ill. 412 E émiAavdavouevor to be omitted ? There is some 
awkwardness in the introduction of the word in this place, 
considering what follows in 413 B xAazeévras . . . Tovs émav- 
Aavowevous, but Plato has elsewhere admitted similar tauto- 
logy and verbal inconsistency. 

V. 452E G\Aov Twa ocKo7dv Tpootnoduevos for mpds GAXov 
TWa oKoTOV oTnoawevos. An ingenious but doubtful way of 
correcting a doubtful text. Ib. % vous 7) OndAeva for Pious 7 
arOparivn 7 Odea. Cobet seems to have forgotten the 
reference to the lower animals in 451 D, E. 

V. 477 E Ojcopev for olcowev. This seems to be a genuine 
conjecture, although anticipated by O Pr (see Bekker and 
Schneider) and also by the corrector of M. Cobet’s logic 
sometimes coincides with that of the later scribes. olocopev 
is really unobjectionable. Ficinus has dicemus (pyjooper ?). 

VI. 491 B |ei TeAéws pedAor piddcopos yeverbar|, ‘verba 
soloece concepta sententiam onerant et impediunt.’ The 
imputed solecism is really a Platonic idiom. To get rid 
of all such zmpedimenta, many pages would have to be 
re-written. 

VI. 496 C 7) yap Tov Ti [GAAw] 7) oddevi. ‘Attic parsimony ’ 
is again assumed ; but the passages quoted are not exactly 
in point, and it is Plato’s manner in employing an idiom to 
adapt it to the immediate context. 

VII. 521C ovciay éxavodos for ovcav éndvodov. Cobet’s 
emendation, els dAnOuwijv tod évtos otaiav exdvodos still leaves 
the expression cumbrous, and repiaywyn.. . eis . . . €mavodov 
is in close agreement with the description in 515 C-E. 

VII. 527 E ovde mpds érepovs for ov mpds ovdetepovs. Neat, 
but not certain. 

VII. 528C *peyadavyovpevor for peyadoppovotpevor. Cobet 


EEE 
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objects to peyadodpoveiv as a late Greek word and to the 
use of the middle, but many compounds and singular uses 
of the middle voice occur for the first time in Plato. 

VU. 538C mpooroiovpevov for rovovyéevov. For similar 
uses of toveto Oar see note in loco. 

VUL. 555A and IX. 576C [dyoudrnrt|. The argument from 
parsimony is again misplaced, and the same gloss is not 
very likely to have crept into the text in both places. In 
the latter passage the word had been previously cancelled 
by Ast and Badham. 

X. 615C dmoyevopevwv for yevopevwy. The suggestion is 
ingenious but unnecessary. Not birth, but death, is the 
pervading notion of the passage, and is therefore more 
easily understood. Not ‘those who ded immediately’ (on 
birth) ‘ but those’ (whose death occurred) ‘as soon as they 
were orn.’ 

X. 618 A dua Tedovs for dvaredeis. The adverbial phrase 
dua TeAovs would require a participle such as xatexopevas, 
which the adjective dispenses with. Cobet proceeds on the 
assumption that the Athenians always expressed the same 
thing in the same way. The same fallacy underlies his 
emendation in VIII. 565 C of éva ye tiva for éva Tuva. 

Some of Madvig’s suggestions, in spite of their acuteness, § 24. 
are decidedly wanting in good taste. For example, his 
proposal to change davtacyara Oeia VII. 532 C to pavtdcpata 
adeva is almost ludicrous, and reminds one of modern Greek. 
Not much happier is his suggestion of xwAai for woAAaé in 
V. 473 D supported by referring to VII. 535D. The two 
passages stand in no relation to each other, and the abrupt 
introduction of the metaphorical word is foreign to the 
manner of Plato. Such hariolations as these tend to dis- 
able a critic's judgement, and to cast suspicion on other 
proposals of his which are at first sight more plausible. 
The most ingenious of Madvig’s suggestions are in VIII. 546D 
devTepa te for devTepov de Ta, and X. 608 A dodpeOa for aicbo- 
pea, but in the latter case it appears more probable that 
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the corrupt aic@coueba has taken the place of some expres- 
sion answering to the éozep clause, such as apeopueda. In 
xX. 606 C there is much to be said for his conjecture dy 
xaretyes for ad xareiyes. 

W. H. Thompson, in IX. 585 A, with great plausibility 
conjectured zpos Avzynv ottw 7O GdvTov for mpos TO GAvToV 
ovtw Avan, but see note in loco. Another very probable 
suggestion which he does not seem to have communicated 
to Baiter, is in VIII. 545 8B add’ 7 for Gddo° 7. For other 
conjectures of the same critic, see notes on VIII. 563 D, 
567 D, and IX. 573C. 

Charles Badham is responsible for a conjecture which 
Cobet approved, and Baiter received into his text, VIII. 
560D ov &rwy for idiwtév. Reasons against adopting this 
and in support of ié.wréy are given in the commentary to 
this edition. He also proposed to cancel pucOwroé in Iv. 
419 A. 

Prof. Bywater’s chief suggestion is V.476 A aN’ ddAw@p for 
ad\AjAwv in a passage where needless difficulty has been 
felt. See note inloco. In VI. 504A Orellis dOAos for 
adAots would be convincing, if @0Aos had been a_ usual 
word in Plato, but he uses it only in the Timaeus and 
Laws. | 

In VII. 532 B,C Nagelsbach’s ér: dévvapia for ex’ advvapia is 
exceedingly plausible and is supported by the quotation of 
Iamblichus. But it hardly bears examination ; see note in 
loco. Even if the absence of 7 may be excused, the con- 
struction with the infinitive, instead of  ddvvapia Tob BA€rew, 
is hardly Greek. In Theaet. 156A, where dvvapw €xov is 
construed with the infinitive, probably the closest parallel, 
the case is altered by the presence of the participle. For 
évvapw exe = dvvacba. 

Of Mr. Richards’ conjectures on I—V, the most persuasive 
are :— 

Ill. 407 E AjaAov, én, St. tovodtos Hv" Kal of maides atTod 


ovx Opds 6 k.7.A. It would be quite as easy, however, to 
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cancel 67 ...7v as an ‘accretion’ ; and in either case the 
received reading gives a preferable rhythm. 
IV. 430E kpeitrw 67 avtod *amodatvortes x.7.A. 
433D kal dovAm kal eevdepw (Kat yewpy@) Kal dnpt- 
oupy®. 
444 C *adra peév ody tatra (so Stob.). Probably right. 
V. 457 C *aye 67, dw for A€ye 67, dw. This is better than 
Cobet's *pépe 67. But neither is required. 
See Goodwin, J7. and T. 257. 
462C én to atro for én rd aitd. This is possibly 
right. 7 
468 A déy’, hn, tota yn for A€y’, fn, Tor av. If the 
text is corrupt, this is the most likely way of 
emending it. 


On Muretus’ conjecture in II. 364 C, ddovres for b.d0vT«s, 
see note in loco. 


The present editor has suggested the following con- § 25. 


jectural changes, which he has not, however, ventured to 
introduce into the text :— 


Il. 358 E ri *éor xai GOev yéyove 
III. 387C qpirrew oh Tovet ws *éred 
IV. 439 E dkovoas Tt *ov muaTEvH 
442 E rotroy *airé for totro abtév (rotroy A II M) 
V. 471 A évtes, *kal od Todeptor (Gs od 7. A mg. M) 
479 D *opodoyjoapev (for opodroyrxaper) 
VI. 496 A dpovijrews *aklws GAnOivijs éxdpevov (GEvov A: ator 
ws II) 
500 A 7) oux (sic g) . .. dAAolay *re dijoeis . . «3 
VIL. 518 D éyyvs tu *retvew TOy TOD T@paTos 
VIII. 562 B rotr0 8 iv *mou zAodros for TotTo & iv bmépTAovTOs 
563. C otatmep al deomowar ylyvovtar, (oepvivovtat) TE 67) 
Kal immou Kal ovot 
568 D ta Tov *rodoupever for Ta TOY émoBopEevav 


IX. 581 E ris *édnOuis ov Tavv woppw ; for ‘THs 4Sov96, od 7. 7. 
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IX. 585C xal *adnOods for cal adnPetas 
X. 610 A épOdtara y for dpdtara 
And the following readings, mostly of inferior authority, 
are recommended for further consideration :— 
I. 333 E dewods pvdagacdat [kal] pn made g 
335 D BAanrev (omitting épyov) M 
340 A attos Opacvpaxos (omitting yap) M 
346 D 7 Tov prcOo0d AjYis om. M 
II. 358 E mdéov 6€ kaxw II M 
367 A ExaoTos apiotos PvAa€ IT 
370B ém adAov Epyou mpage. M 
374.B pare olkoSdpov, GAA oxvTotspoy IT 
III. 409D kal rots GAAows M 
IV. 435 D dAAn yap a Galen. 
436A tovTwy Exacta g corr. 
442B mpoojkey g Stobaeus 
444C atta perv odv Stob. et cj. H. Richards 1893 
V. 459 E €oovra om. A TIM 
468 B xpijvat om. M 
VI. 489 B raAn07n A€yer D 
497 B dAAcrpuov eidos & 
499 B wapaBadn = 
509 D ovpavod = 
510 B pupndetow A Proclus 
VII. 522A pos To.odrdy t1 dyov (yp.) II mg. 
525A Tavrov TeTovOe todTo IT 
528C kwdvopeva = pr. 
532 E tives at ddot r 
VII. 554D evevpyoes A? TIM 
IX. 587 E kxatavepopaxas r = corr. v 
X. 601 B attra ed’ airov yevoueva A” 
1 C ep npivews g 
603B kali Kata tiv akonv g 
607D amodoynoapevn v (et forsitan A pr ) 
612C nretobe A 
615 8B moddots D corr. 
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It may not be out of place to quote an example of the § 26. 
manner in which a scholar of the sixteenth century ap- 
proached the task of emendation :— 


‘Enimvero quum in plerisque locis fidem eorundem 
librorum a me frustra implorari viderem, alii autem non 
suppeterent, ad coniecturas, tanquam ad devrepov mAovv, me 
convertere necesse habui. Sed quum intelligerem quam 
periculose sint coniecturae, et quam fallaciter plerunque suis 
coniecturis adblandiantur, ex ingenio meo profectas emen- 
dationes non in ipsum recepi contextum (ut antea etiam 
cum vulgo appellavi) sed partim margini adscripsi, partim 
Annotationibus reservavi, ubi earum rationem etiam red- 
Gere Garctur. .. . 

‘Quinetiam contingebat interdum ut quantumvis pectus 
concuterem (non foecundum illud quidem, sed nec omnino, 
quorundam iudicio, infoecundum) nihil quicquaam ex eo 
egrederetur, antequam loci in quibus haerebam excusi 
essent: simulatque autem iam excusos relegerem, ex eo 
illorum emendatio velut sponte sua prodire videretur. Ex 
eorum numero duos mihi nunc suggerit memoria: quorum 
unus habet, iva pi) peuas, alter 6 €fevv: horum enim emen- 
dationem assequi coniectura non potueram antequam 
paginae in quibus erant, excusae essent: at quum operae 
meae penso suo manum extremam imponerent, ego super- 
veniens, perinde ac si longe quam antea perspicacior factus 
essem, pro | y7)] weuprs quidem [ux] ve prs! | Polit. 266 E] : 
pro 6 éfew autem, defer scribendum esse, primo feré aspectu 
animadverti.’ 


‘ Henricus Stephanus lectort:’ Preface to Plato ed. 1578. 


Plato is one of a select number of Greek authors whose 
text is known to us as it existed in the ninth century A.D. 
The Byzantine MSS. of that period were not only carefully 
written, but carefully revised; with the aid,as there is good 


‘ This conjecture is partly confirmed by Bodl. Vat. A reading pr’ épOns. 
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reason to think, of other MSS. besides the one immediately 
in hand. Some of the errors in these early copies have still 
to be corrected by the help of later ones, into which, as it 
now appears, some grains from a yet earlier tradition have 
in some way filtered down. There remains little scope for 
conjecture. Such achievements of intuition as Schneider’s 
eriua paduora and Orelli’s orpayyevouevm remain isolated 
instances of success. Plato’s language is so highly wrought, 
so various, and so full of unexpected turns, that the task of 
emending him is like that of emending poetry. Ina so- 
called epistle of Demosthenes there is more room for 
‘certain conjecture’ than in a whole tragedy of Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, where the most brilliant suggestions, such as 
Conington’s A€ovros tyw or Jebb’s Avrypiov Addnpa, are still 
open to doubt; or in one of those plays of Euripides, where 
the judgement is sufficiently perplexed by the discrepancies 
of thirteenth century MSS. without having recourse to vain 
hariolatio. The thesis might be maintained, however, 
that the more a text requires emendation (either from bad 
copying, or from the use of technical terms, as in the 
musical or mathematical writers, or from obscurity or 
singularity of style), the less possible it isto emendit. Take, 
for example, the portion of the Oresteia which is lost in the 
Medicean MS., or again the Supplices of Aeschylus, which 
is manifestly corrupt in the Medicean MS. without having 
any other independent MS. authority. Conjecture has been 
active, with but little of agreement in the result. In the 
case of Pindar, although we have no MS. earlier than the 
twelfth century, those we have seem to give evidence of 
a constant and authentic tradition. The difficulty is at its 
height in the later part of the Bacchae, 755 ff., where there 
is only one MS. and that of an inferior description: or 
again in the case of such an author as Marcus Aurelius, 
where the critic has to choose between late MSS. and 
a printed text founded on an earlier MS. now lost. 

It would be unsafe to argue from the analogy of Latin 
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authors ; the great variety of style and dialect in Greek of 
all periods involving ever fresh uncertainty’. Lucretius 
or Catullus may be emended with more probability than 
Aeschylus or the fragments of Aleman. Different literatures 
admit of different treatment. Bentley in his proposals for 
a text of the New Testament says expressly that he is 
well aware that conjecture can have no place in the sacred 
text. This may have been intended to soothe orthodox 
apprehensions, but it at least involves an admission of 
the precariousness of conjecture ®. 

The invention of so-called Canons of Criticism introduces § 27. 
an appearance of scientific precision, which is really 
fallacious. The rule of the more difficult reading, ‘ Potior 
lectio difficilior, may often prove misleading. The balance 
is in favour of the less common word, if equally in point : 
e. g. Weye: for Aéyer. But when an absurd reading has once 
found its way into an approved text, the conservatism of 
tradition will often maintain it for centuries against com- 
mon sense. The true reading meanwhile may have passed 
down through weaker channels, and may be supported, 
though less authoritatively, by independent evidence. For 
example, in IV. 442B @v ot mpoojKév aire yével, TpooijKov is 
the harder reading, and is supported by the better MSS. ; 
but the change from ¢ to o might be made early, and once 
made would remain in one line of tradition, and the easier 
reading spoojxev, having the support of Stobaeus, would 


1 Yet it is not to be overlooked that here also the unwisdom of employing 
one manuscript authority exclusively has been clearly shown. See Prof. Ellis’ 
‘Praefatio’ to his Moctes Manilianae (Clarendon Press, 1891) :—‘ Gembla- 
censis Codex. . . ueterrimus ille quidem, utpote saec. x1 scriptus, et inte- 
gerrimus est omnium; ita tamen, ut si absit Vossianus is secundus Iacobi, 
cui scriba suus annum 1470 in fine addidit, uera manus poetae relicta sit in 
incerto, idque plurifariam.’ The same scholar adds his testimony to the 
general fact—‘ antiquos codices ita praestare recentibus ut his tamen 
supersederi nequeat.’ 

2 It is also a strong instance of the general fact that the more reverently 
an author is handled the fewer are the conjectures which find their way 
into his text. 
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seem to be traditional in g. It should be remarked, 
however, that the best MS. of Stobaeus is, according to 
Gaisford, of the fourteenth century. | 

Nor is the ‘ductus literarum’ in every instance a safe 
guide. Many other causes beside the forms of letters have 
been at work, as we have seen above, and the only effect 
of an apparently simple change may be to ‘skin and film 
the ulcerous place. Who could have supposed that 
between the syllables of éxréov, the reading of DK in 
X. 607 A, there lurked a lacuna of forty-three letters? Or 
what palaeographer could have corrected ypnopov A€yovtas 
in Solon fr. 36, 1. 9, to xpelous @vyévras, which the Ath. Pol. 
now proves to be the true reading? What critic could have 
guessed it? Or, if he had, who could have assured us that 
he was right ?—The errors of printed books present only 
a distant analogy to those of classical MSS., which in the 
great authors, have often been more carefully revised. Yet 
even here conjecture has proved of little avail. Of innu- 
merable emendations of Shakespeare by far the greater 
number have been rejected by recent editors, and very few 
have the certainty of Johnson’s ‘no more, but e’ez a woman, 
—(Foll. ‘27’)—Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15,1. 73. Who shall emend 
with certainty 1 Henry /V, Act iv. 1, ll. 98, 99 ‘All plumed 
like estridges that with the wind | Baited like eagles having 
lately bathed, or supply the ‘ missing word’ in Sonnet 146 
‘ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,... by these rebel 
powers that thee array’? or in Hamlet iv. 1, ll. 40, 41 
‘And what's untimely done... | Whose whisper o’er the 
world’s diameter, &c. Or, to take a more modern instance, 
what but documentary evidence can determine between ‘ an 
unbodied joy’ and ‘an embodied joy’ in Shelley’s Skylark? 

Yet it must be admitted that Shelley’s text affords some 
examples of conjectural emendation subsequently cor- 
roborated by documentary evidence. The subtle criticism 
of W. M. Rossetti suggested several corrections of the 
printed text which examination of the MSS. has since 
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confirmed!'. ulian and Maddalo (vol. ii. p. 324, 1. 18) 
‘and even at this hour:’ ever cj. Rossetti and so Shelley’s 
MS. Letter to Maria Gisborne (vol. iii. p. 48, 1. 1) ‘or 
those in phzlosophic councils met :’ philaxthropic cj. Rossetti * 
and so Shelley's MS. edlas (vol. ii. p. 145, 1. 20) ‘The 
caves of the Icarian isles HYo/d each to the other in loud 
mockery :’ Zo/d cj. Rossetti and so the MS., and also a list 
of errata in Shelley’s handwriting. 

I understand also that in Chaucer five conjectural readings 
of Tyrwhitt’s have been found in the Ellesmere MS. which 
is supposed to have been unknown to him. But his examin- 
ation of MSS. may have been more minute than appears on 
the surface of his edition. Have all the twenty-four MSS. 
mentioned by him been identified and thoroughly collated ? 

The history of classical texts presents few such examples. 
In Soph. Philoctetes 29 Lambinus suggested xrvmos for 
TUmos, and this was afterwards found in the Laurentian 
MS., and as a marginal variant in I. In Phil. 689 
Auratus suggested kdvwv for xdvGwv, and this has also 
received some MS. confirmation. The correction of errors 
in the third epistle of Demosthenes, confirmed by the 
British Museum Papyrus as noted above, is perhaps the 
most striking example hitherto of such success. 

Of Platonic editors probably Heindorf and Schneider have 
come nearest—Schleiermacher and K. F. Hermann being 
not far behind. Two conjectures of Schleiermacher though 
turning ona very slight change of letters are of distinguished 
merit :—in Rep. VI. 499 B xatykéw for xarjKoo. and Protag. 
328 C évnoa for vojoa. C. Orelli’s orpayyevoyere for 
oTparevowevm (V. 472 A) confirmed by Vind. F corr. is the 
best example in the Republic *. It is also rather a striking 

1 T quote the earlier readings from ed. 1847 (reprint of Mrs. Shelley’s 
edition). 

2 ©The epithet ‘‘ philosophic” does not appear specially apposite ; should 
it be ‘‘theosophic ” or “ philanthropic ”?” W. M. Rossetti, note to vol. ii. 


p- 245 of his edition, 1870. 
’ For several instances in which conjecture has coincided with MS. 


WIE UG K 


ro On the Text of this Edition 


fact that thy ro dixalm Bondevary, which Schneider adopted 
from Vind. F pr. in place of t. rév dixaiwy B. in VI. 496 D, 
now proves to be the reading of Par. A. 

In some cases, where all the MSS. are at fault, the true 
reading has been found in a quotation by some ancient 
writer, as Galen, Athenaeus, Stobaeus, and the Fathers 
Eusebius and Theodoretus. A doubt may arise, where 
the consent of the oldest MSS. is opposed to the reading 
of some inferior MS. supported by such quotation. When 
the author who gives the quotation is preserved in MSS. 
say of the tenth century, the evidence is nearly balanced,— 
the only remaining uncertainty being that which attends 
upon all quotations. The commentary of Proclus also 
supplies some evidence; but the Scholia to Plato, for the 
most part, throw but little light upon his text. They are 
full of Neo-platonic fancies, and few of them can be referred 
to the Alexandrian time. This is the more unfortunate, 
because, as a general rule, the best emendations have been 
those to which scholars have been led by some discrepancy 
between the explanation of a scholiast and the traditional 
text. The best emendation of a Sophoclean passage is 
Boeckh’s govécaow for doviaiow in Ant. 117, founded on 
the scholion rats rév hovey épdoais Adyxats. Another, almost 
equally good, without such help, is a (Auratus and 
Pierson), in Phil. 639, confirmed by the gloss in L, zap7. 

Were the corruptions and interpolations of the text of 
the Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, 
the difference of meaning involved would be still infini- 
tesimal. Some feature of an image might be obscured, or 
some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but Plato’s philosophy 
would remain uninjured. That is not a reason for careless 
treatment, but it is a consideration deserving to be set 
against the natural bias which minute and long-continued 
attention to the details of criticism is apt to produce. 


evidence (in Euthyphr. Apol.) see Wohlrab Platonhandschriften, &c., 
p. 651. 
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The fashion of Greek orthography has changed some- 
what since this text was printed. Exact scholars, whose 
eyes are accustomed to recent classical editions, will miss 
OvjcKer, ow, Toeiv, pelEas, bets, and other forms, which 
inscriptions show to have been usual in Attica from 
about 400 B.C. The new-old spelling is hardly yet finally 
established, and a text which is arriére in this respect may 
perhaps have some compensating advantages for those who 
in their school days were familiar with the former practice ; 
to whom 6%s paias uada yevvaias re kal BAoovpas (Theaet. 
149 A) still presents an awkward ambiguity, and who are 
for the moment puzzled when, in perusing a Latin treatise 
on Greek races, they come across the familiar patronymic, 
‘Jones. The retention of iAdverkos, pidroverkety, pidroverkia 
(against quAdvixos, &c.) deserves a more serious defence. 
(See an elaborate note on the point in Leopold Schmidt's 
Lthik der alten Griechen'.) There is no doubt that Greeks 
in Plato’s time and afterwards associated the word with 
vikn. But Greek etymological fancies are hardly solid 
ground to rest upon ; and the derivation from ve/xos appears 
more probable: cp. iAazexOjywv. The accentuation of 
ain (VII. 520A) is indefensible. But I have followed the 
MSS. and editions. No scholar has yet suggested the 
adoption of the . adscript in our ordinary texts. But this, 
together with the abolition of capitals and the recasting 
of our type in imitation of the earliest uncials, may follow 
in time. 


1 Vol. i. p. 386. 
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COLLATION OF THE PRESENT TEXT WITH 
PARIS A (1807). 


THE purpose of these pages is to supplement and partly to correct the 
list of various readings subjoined to the Text of this edition. Where my 
collation agrees substantially with Baiter’s report, I give my own observa- 
tion without any distinctive mark. An asterisk is placed against items 
believed to be new. And where these tend either to confirm or to alter 
the text as it stands, the reading of A is printed in larger type. It will 
be observed that in six places the new collation turns the scale against 
readings formerly adopted: 111. 391 C &ppyoav not wpyncer : Iv. 428 D TeA€ous 
not TeA€ws: VI. 496C TO Stkaiw not Tay Sicaiwy: 503 B Steotracpévy not bie- 
onagpeva: x, 606 EF dbos not agoy : 607 D dmoAoynoapévy not droAoynoopern. 

IEG 

For the List of Errata in Text, see the last page of this volume. And for 

general peculiarities of Paris A, neglected here, see above, p. 70. 

















Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
ay : rr I 
2 30 (| Critical note on} yp. ev 
1. 6 
3 as 328D_ as mapa pidovs re | in Mg.: Om. pr. 
Bid. E | auto aitos A” 
5 2 329 E | gov gov (corr. rec.) 
6 2 330 C | abrav avrav (et sic saepius) 
Zi 23 | E | ndiknkev Adiencev A? 
9 13 332C | Ti oer; edn | The persons were at first 
divided with: after &pn. 
| This was afterwards 
erased 
23 | D | tice rity (sic saepius) 
II 21 22250 lat tt (et saepius) 
31 dD 6€y O€ot 
*12 | 18 333 E | puddéacba, Kai | puvdrdacar kai Aabew 


abeiv (sic) 





Page. | Line. 


| = 


Appendix 1: Collation, &c. r33 


Steph. p. 





18 


TQ | 


21 
23, 


* 


25 


37 


39 





a) 


to 
Ny 


_ 
~I 


30 


Lal 
oOo o1 


335 C 
337 A 


342 A 














Text. 


Grinten2 


wy 


apa 


avexayxace 


>. 
amroxpivatto 


Ty s 
€KaOTNH 


c ‘ / > 
ovT@Gt OlKaLop EivaL 


Tolely TOUVAVTLOV 


x 


q 
LA > ‘ 
apX@V €oTL 


a 
€leV 


Cr. n. 20 


€OTL TL 
avr? 
okeperat 
avrTn 
Gream.4 
Con 
penee 
Crna, 
Anes 
EKAOTN 
Evvins 
eyoye, &pn 
TE(Owpev 


aa} 
au 


Cr ne 20, 21 








Cr. n. 19 6 6€ py! 


Par. A 


ovk dy oty in mg. m. vet. 
The » of ay partly eaten 
away 


| dpa pr. 


avexay | xace in two lines, 
but a recent hand has 
erased y and written « 
at the beginning of the 
next line 

amoxkpivatto : vat is written 
over an erasure of two 
letters 

éexaorne (« adscript) 

ott@at Sikaov eivat Trovety 


TovvavTiov, 7) (sic) 


apx@v €ore pr. 

Corrected by a 
hand to etév and so con- 
stantly elsewhere 


recent 


6 1s written over an era- 


sure in A 
gor tu (et saepius) 
av. . pl., adrn Corr. 
oxewetat (ra in erasure) 
avTn 
Get alet A 
Cov pr.: COrr. p. m. 
peAXee pr. 
Trouaive A” mg. 
XnYWis 
éxao7n (7 in erasure) 
Evviets 

$n 

éywy € (sic) 
mretOounev pr. 
corr. from av by p. m. 
ut videtur A; viz. — : 

ov de... Aeyew: 
6 de, pn A? 


Rep. I. 


Rep. I. 


Rep. II. 
































134 Appendix I: Collation of 
Page. | Line. |Steph. p.| Text. Par. A 
41 |19 & 31) 350C | 6 dy Op. 6 Be Op. 
42 5 350 E | eas eac. . followed by an era- 
sure 
aie | Crone ra | The breathing of eirep 
| has absorbed the sign 
~ for v 
43 |5&31 | 351 (ed ye ob moray | ed ye oor TOL? pr. (as if 
there were a change of 
persons) 
Cr.n. 5 | yp. ob A® mg. 
“i 28 E | ovdev Arrov ovdev with frrov in mg. by 
A2 
44 Tart Towavoe Twa | rovavdé teva (et alibi) 
24 352 C | dn Kal ovs dixaious pr. 
*45 | 7 & 30 D | ws enor | @orepor Corr. to se ea) by 
| A? 
47 31 Crn6 pagar A? 
48 10 354 A | Bevdsdeious Bevécdious 
251) ar | 357 C | etrov _ eizov (o in erasure) 
*50 || catpev | patuer (¢ from p) 
52 a Cranse4 | puOodXoyovow A 
53 14 | 360B | rév mapa tov Ba- | om.: supplied in mg. by A” 
ouéa 
27 C | Katrou kai To pr. kat to A? 
54 7 D | avonrératos Corrected to avonrorarots 
SSH as 361 C | tra | 7ro: but y from ¢ p. m. 
57 13 363A | am avras | um abrns pr. 
*59 17 | 364 D | dvdvrn kai tpaxetav added in mg. 
| by a? 
60 9 365 A | emimropevor Changed to édurrdpevot 
by m. rec. with «at 
| emimT@puevor IN Mg. 
62 | 14 | 366D|} as dé | &°6e (sic) A’ or A®? 
19 eimretv | eimev Cort. to etmety by A? 
| OF AS 
63 | 19 | 367C| dAAa 76 Soxeiy | om.: supplied in mg. by 
| 42 
23 | pev om.: inserted above the 





line by A? 


* 


73 
74 


78 


19 


*86 


go 


gti 
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Line. 


5 


Sk 


ug 





af) 


Io 


27 


15 


27 


25 





370D 











Text. 


Kedevers 


xpiorapas 
Cron: 2 


xaXkns 


c 
nvénra n mos 
; 
Start wovrat 
> 
ei © av... amo- 


K@AVEL 


Cron: 11 


Cr ne 


€KELvoLs 





kal dia Kat Snpo- 
cia 


, 
mporrerrovOas 


proaoder 

iva py. . . Orekio- 
pev 

py BAanre... 6 





: 
b€ ye 

Kal Kiveirau. . . 
OlTiwy TE 


eWedo Oa Kal 


ov? Umap 
wy @ 
ovUT ovap 


Crony 2 


Par. A 


keAevous : « IN erasure (it 
never was kedevets) 

Changed to ypyjoopa by A” 

The words yp. arodexoi- 
pny are by A? 

xadkeis: ec by A’ in space 
of two or more letters 

So corrected by A’ 

k.€. vos (ein space of four 
letters) 

nvénrae mods (sic) 

Staitno@vra pr. 

Point erased after Bov- 
NeoGe and 
koAvee Marked off with 
:...3 as Glaucon’s by A? 

avkoy (sic) is the reading 
of A 

kNivai is the reading of A 


> . > 
ovdev ajvro- 


exeivns pr. 

om.: add. in mg. A” 

mpo + TerovOos corr. to 
mpo—-memovbos by A® 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A’ 

In mg. (SteE@pev primitus ) 
by A? 


om.: supplied in mg. by 


A? 

om.: supplied in mg. by 
AZ 

First omitted and then 
supplied by A’ 

ove” 

Umap corr. to imap by A’ 

ovd’ dvap 

yontas ovtas is the read- 
ing of A 

avtjs is the correction of 
A? 


Rep. II. 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. 


Rep. II. *gt | 


Rep. III. 


95 


96 


97 


100 


FIO! 


113 











~ 
io 2) 


(0/2) 





388 B 


398 E 


400 A 


401A 


403 B 


404 B | emt otpareias 


Text. 
Granny re 


aporepnar 
oxo\7 
iaxup@ 


, 
| TOLOUTOUS 


Ts | 


> 
av 


| @s povus .. . eml- 


Oupiav 


> 
nuimam€ 


be 


&ppnoav 
adXov 


*oi Zynvos eyyus, ov 


> A 
avuTos 


67) eA€yopev 
Bp as Te 





Crone 08 
guvTovoAvo.oTt 


o 
QUTLVES 


Cron. 7 


” é - v | 
el7oust’ rota O€ 
v. 

Trotovu Biov pun- 


paTa 





dppv6pia 
| 
(G@eny 


c nad s 
ws €otke, vopobeTn- 


ee 





Par. A 
may’ (with M 2) 


ui 
dpporepace A>: no mark 
of quotation here 


| oxoAne with gloss, avtt rov 


ovdapos 

A recent hand has added 
KATEXOLTO in mg. 

om.: add. in mg. A® 

5 

av = éav without accent 
here and elsewhere, e.g. 
EKG 

Marked off with :...%as 


a separate speech 
ayetranre 
67 with accent over 
erasure: perhaps a 
Oppnoayv 
a ob (sic) 
Znvos eyyvs ov 
autos pr. 
dueA€yopev pr. 
Bpovras ye 
For 3 in cr. n. read 5 
opixpat A? : opixpa A 
ovvrovo'hviuaTt A? 
auTives Pr. : airwes A?: av 


tives in Mg. m, vet. 


| 0b yap obv is the reading 


of A 


ul 
el7rol plunpata 


apvOpia A: dppvOpia A? 


| aUpa is the reading of A 


- 
ws €okevo | poberns eis A 


Cy, c | \ - 2 
Os €oikevovo | wob_eTHs eis A 


; 2 
| emt oTpartias 





Page. | 


127 


129 


134 
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Line. 


Il 


22 
28 


27 


Steph. p. 


407 B 





ALL © 














Text. 


Me a Z 
TO py peAeT@vTL, 


* , 
i) vototpopia 
21 UA 
det 


Cr. n. 15-17 


Tpay@dtorro Lol 


Se So 


Kop.on 


yupvao Tek?) 


appvOpias 


dxaptortias 
emt On 


Cran. 13 


emapot 

> 4 
emu poveova ty 
Cron. 7 
Cr 1.8 
vyteis 

> ‘ 
avrov 
” ’ + 
eyoy , €hn; 
Sue 
€KELVO 
éauTns 


TeAEous 


Trapnyyeudev 


Neyoutes 


TOUTO eoTW 
brokeupbev 
Cran. 26 
TOUTOU 
Cron. 33 
adn 





| T@ pn peAeT@vTL 7 voroTpo- 
| dia 


b Fa), | 
| alet 


| Et A Socrati tribuit cum 
$...2 et — in mg. 
Tpay@dorrovol (A on the 


whole favours tpay@ér0- 


mows) 

| 9 (sic pr.: 7 rec.) 

| 7e pr. : 4 COI. p. m. 
|(...) Koped9 


os 





| yupvaotiky A? 
apvOpias pr.: appueuias 
A? 


ct 
> , 2 
axaptotias A“ 





€7r€L01) 


_ ouTeE the 


{ytHpatos is 
reading of A 


| emapn 


erubpoveovo (sic) A? 


avTi A 
éy A (non inter versus) 
byuys 
avtav A® 
eyoy, pn: (sic) 
oO 
exeivo A® 


avTns 

tehéous (not Trews) is the 
reading of A 

Tate 

atiovrai (sic) cum yp. 
Aéyovres A? 

TOUT eoTW 

iod(n )bOev Ding 

7 Opodo€ia (7) not om.) 

TOUTO 

yp. €l cavT@ Mg. 


a\Xy pr. 





Rep. 


Rep. 


III. 


IV. 


Appendix 1: Collation of 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. 





Rep. IV, *170 |4&29| 434D 





172 22 4360 B 
t74.| 21 | 437¢ 
175 | 6 D 
29 
“179 9 | 4395 
L635" nO 442 B 
aa aoe 
185 |19 & 32 B 
*186 | 31 
Rep. V. I9g1 7 | 449 A 
"193 | --29 
"195 | 24 | 45re 
31 
200 | 2 454 C 
* 4 a 
5 
201 |10&31| 455B 
202 24 450A 
| 
204 28 | 4578 
| 29 
207 | 29 | 4594 
208 | 16 B 
*209 |17 & 31 
2% 4 400 E 
ra: 
' 18 &30) 461A 
| | 
31 
*212 30 
213 | I E 
2 





Text. 


» A 
€KELVO 


@oT €av Tov 
€pw@T@vTos 

€oti diva dpa ye 
Crone 5 


7 
TL TrloTEeVvw 


TOUT@ 
ovdev dv 
Té\€oV 
Cr ns 16 
ep 
Crean 


kat diOakréov 
= 
Cr-2n.723 
‘ ‘ 
Kal THY 
}Lovov 
> 4 ‘ A 
tatpikov prev kal 
> 
aT pikov 
TOV [ev 


Bal 


4] 

iaxupotepa 
yupvaopevats 
are\y 


matoorouats 
> 


7 
, ” 
vonobernréa €aov- 
Tat 
5 SEA 
eikooeTiOos 
TETTApAKOVTAETLOOS 


7a ’ 
pus, as ep Exdarors 


Crm: 27, 
Cr. 1.8 
éTropevn 


BeAtiotn 











Par. A 





exec iS the reading of A; 
so that for exetvo we are 
thrown back on 2 Dg 

@ore dv Trou 

€p@(To)vTos 

— ori ? diva? dpaye 

#) ov yp. mov (it was at first 
mov yp. 1 ov) 

Tt, TLOTEVO (sic) 

rovr@’ (letter erased) 

ovdev ay 

reNevTatov yp. Téheov Mg. 

i) wept ra tdva with Tl M 

om. 

pétpov is the reading of 
A 

kat Om. pr. 

kat Tots A 

om.: add. in mg. A* 

peovoy oe 

iarpixdv (iarpex@y pr.) pev 
kal larpikny 

TO pey PI. Tov pev A® 

om. 

ioxupotepa A® 

yuvaopevats 

yp. Gre on A® mg. 

mavoorotiat (t adscript) 


e 


7 

vopo8ernréar (omitting 
€covrat) 

eikooteriOos pr. 

TeTTapakovTaerioos pr. 

dioas. as éxaoros : yp. ep’ 
€. A? mg. 

nooner A (no corr.) 

pr O€ y' Ev (sic) A? 

eTropevnt 


Bedtiorne 











270 
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Line. |Steph. p.| 





15 
26 


24 


Io | 





22 





8) 


462B 
465 A 
468 A 


B 


488 c 




















Text. Par. A 
Euvd7 | Evvdet 
aAXws aAXos: (@rAws = 7) 
Tow av mou av 


tt b€ ; deEtwOnvar 


kal pndevi 
avrn 

7 

potpay 
Baotdns 


adAn 
Cr. n. 26 


Tov 

Cr. n. 25 
eEns 
TAEwS 
Cr. n. 22 
Crs neat 
Greiniet 


; 
amoxrwvvuvras 


Cx 1.8 


noe 
etre O17)... Omid 
e&apeiv 

KTHOEL 

eipynav 

qv & eyo 

av €or 

T@ OiKai@ 


bet 


ToAv 


~ >» cr 
TOLAUT aTTa pyHata 


> , 
em KOOL 
Evyrerapevas 


TpoTrou 


| ri bat 8 Sent cum yp. 

| (mg.) ti Oe e&taOnva: A® 
pndevi («ai om.) 

| om. add. in mg. A’ 

| om. add. A? 

| poipav dy pr. (av erased) 

| Baovhe’s (ec over erasure 

| of three letters) 

| dAAn 


| Delete (?) : abies A? 
| oe 

| & (&, sic, not dv) 

| éffs : €& dpyis A’ mg. 

| wodews ? pr. 

| yp. avévnra A? mg. 

pay (not 47) 

mapayopevor A* mg. 
aroxtivvurtas (wry in era- 


sure) : KTews A” mg. 
Tae A® mg. 
now pr. 
om. pr. add. in mg. A? 
eEaupewv 
KTioeL pI. 
pay A? 
épn ju & eyo 
aveOot 
TO Sikaiw 
57 pr. 
AA Lt 
modv A? 
yp. Tovaurt pnuata A mg. 
aah (sic) 
Evrreraypévas pr.(y erased) 
Tposwnov yp. v Ae 
mg. 





Tporrou 


Rep. V. 


Rep. VI. 


Rep. VI. ~ 


Appendix J: Collation of 





Line. |Steph. p 


} 
4 500 Cc 
[18 & 22) E 
120 & 30) 502A 


7)11 & 23/503 A,B) 








ean 
4 | 5O7A 
| 16 -| B 
3 | 5I4A 
7 B 
| 
12 
4 515 D 
28 
31 
28 521 E 
28 & 31] 525E 
28 52 
20 
fees 
8 528B 
10 
| 22 529 B 
| 
| 29 
oe 
25 | 531B 
6 c 
| 
6 532A 
12 B 
4 533 B 
31 








: 
dyapevos 
xaXerravovat 
Tl 

F 
TapakudvTTopLEvov 


.. . Oeomragpern 


Gren 2/6 


, 
Kopicag be 

avto 51 Kadov 

ide 

” ‘ , 

eis Te TO Tpdabey 
ide 


paddor Te 
Crane 


| Cr. n. 14 


yupvaoTiky . . . 
pLovolky 
< 
os 
dy evpous 
0 bet 
Crean 13 
TE 
> * 
ovk av... peya- 
Aodpovovpevor 
wy > 
tows. . . €UnOuKas 
Crm. 9 
Cran 16 
pbeyyopevav 
aviacw 
Crim: 27 
avTa Ta GoTpa 
T@ TOU 
aracat 


Cr. n. 25 





aydpuevos (sic) 

xaXerawvover pr. 

ts 

TapakahumTopevou and &- 
eomaogpevy are the read- 
ings of A 

et bévat (sic) A? 

kopicacOa pr.: Kopnicacbe 
with @a in mg. A? 

avrodnkadop (sic) 

we pr. ? 

TO 

eis te mpdabev pr.: ets TE 
mpoobev A* 

ide 

TL 

padXov (sic) 

rovtou is the reading of A 

xpnomov te A 


yUpVvaGTLKY . . . LOVOLK?) 


5v6 as (A? or 7) 

avevpots 

ov bet pr.: ob det A? 

yp. evopoddynrov A® mg. 
om. pr. : supr. lin. add. A? 
om. pr.: in mg. add, A? 


: lows... evnOuxas : A or? 

(i.e. given to Glaucon) 
Niels ese 
€€ axpnotov A® 
$0eyyouever (sic) A? 
aviacw pr. 
oi py 
aura GoTpa ; 

TOU 

T@ pr.: TO A” 
dnaca 


joes (not ovdey pyoes) 


Page. 





326 
*327 


329 


331 


332 


334 
335 


331 


339 


342 


347 
348 


349 
350 
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Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
I 534 D | emxatradapOavew | emixatradapOaveiv ? pr. Rep. VII. 
30 [Grgarie we mavTy (not mavra) 
25 537A | ep’ 6 ep ® corr. 
20 533 A | xXpove, © Xpov pr.: Pore A? 
30 Grmns:9 eptriptAavtar A? 
4 B  alaOdpevov aio @opevos pr.: aig@dpevos 
| A? 
& 
26 D | e&eheyxn eEedeyxn 
9 539 C mipnoetue yp. penynoerar A® meg. 
21 540 C | ameipyacat | ameiyacat pr. : meee 
| | m. vet. 
17 543iC | eis | om. pr.: add. A? Rep. VIII. 
21 Cr. n. 20 | add y (not adda ye) 
14 544 D | 0av Tov nO@v pr. : Fay AZ 
21 E | 70 dy pr.: By A? 
26, 27| 546 | éxarév (bis) | €xaorov (bis) pr. 
30 Grom 25 Tapéxetat (not apexyrar) 
| is the reading of A 
19 | 547 A| Pigoper pnropev 
25 B | T@ yever | T@ yevee pl. : TO yevee A? 
OUV OV 
27 dpyupovv apyvpeov: apyvpeov A® 
28 Trevopeva ... TAOV-| Tevopevav . . . TAOVTLwY pr. 
ow (y erased, bis) 
TOL 
5 548 A | of ToLovroe of ovrot pY.: of ovror A® 
par 
8 p | otwar pev | oimev pr.: ot pev A? 
15 & 31| 5494 | Ts ap | tx. . with space for two 
| letters, but what was 
first written is uncertain 
30 Cr n.1o0 kal avrovs rec. (not A) 
2 550 C | ToLavrny | om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 
18 E | yuvatxes avtav | yuvaikes aiT@ 
13 551 B | 7 ovcla |) ovaia 
12 & 30) 551 D | GAda phy ovde 70d | adda pH | ovde pr.: Kai pny 
| o08€ | téde corr. rec. 
(ovSé€ being written in 
the right-hand margin) 




















Rep. VIII. 


Rep. IX. 









































142 Appendix I: Collation of 
Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
: — 
351 |29& 31 552 D | BadAarriaropor BaXavtiatépoe pr. : Baddav- 
| TioTépot A? 
254 30 | Cr. n. 22 skal €re padiora | ed (two 
_ lines) 
ev 
S65 31 Crenwend evpnoers A? 
356 6 555A | #) Kara pera (sic) 
358 | 26 550 E | &Ewbev Written over an erasure 
| of seven or eight letters 
359 I erayopevav . om. pr.: add. in mg. A’ 
| ouppaxiav 
*260 |25 & 30] 557 kal apyew Kal apyns A: Kat dpyns A” 
362 12 | 558pD| etuer elev A? 
30 Cre n: (for 12 | dtkaiws avayKaiat 
read 13) 
; Cr. n, (for 22 | dvaykatous (not avaykaias) 
readg and22)/| is the reading of A 
363 8 559 B | 7) rowvTey 1) TOLOUT@Y 
364 9 E | én om.: in mg. add. A? 
10 peteBadre eeebanNe ae 
366 6 501 A | mos 27@s¢ as a Separate speech 
17 B | é€avtov evd@ | €avT@ €v0@ 
ay | 5 D | apyav kat | dpyov ... kat (erasure of 
| eight letters) 
372 20) | Cram 77 peAurroupyov A COT. 
*375 4 | 565 E | mpoeatas mpooeotas is the reading 
of A 
377 6 | 567 A | mpos tT mpos TO pr. 
#378 8 | D | avayky | dvaykn 
380 12 | 568 D | drodopevor Pea, 
z bs gy E | qv eepny pr. 
382 21 Cry ns 2 éykah@ A (not €v Kade) 
383 22 572 A | Tov om. pr.: supplied by first 
hand at end of line 
Kal | ka in erasure 
FNS | as D | od | od (sic) 
22809) | en 575 C | tkrap | ikrap 
391 | 23 576 D | aperi dpa 13 yp. apery in mg. 


A? 


Page. | Line. ‘Steph. p- 


the Present Text with Paris A (1807). 





oo 








31 














Text. 


Gr. u.(29) not 


20) 
av opbein 
dduppovs Oe 


7 


H| 

€in 

€aUT@ 
Crone 5 
Gron:.27 


cpaipev 

Cr. n. 16 
vomicew 

Ths tHdovns 
Cr. n. 6 
TUpr) [eV 
kat 6 aopos 
av... Biov 
hUmny 

KaT@ 

Teva 


TOU pnO€mroTeE 


Wuxns 
Cran... 24 


eEepyacouro 


voOaw 
> , 
€KELV@V 
> c - 
€v avuT@ 
> 5 - 
€Vv QUT@ 
> > - 
€v avuTois 
, 
GAA 


Ojoe 


aura 


mAnOos 





14 


4 
0) 





Par. A 


ei ein (sic) 
TauT@ pr. 


Kpive A (not Kpivat) 


Rep. IX. 


dpa nA 
avodOein 
| dduppous re is the reading 
of A 
7 pr.: corr. m. vet. 


TO Noyotixoy SeEerae A’ or ” 


t 
| dapev (sic ) 


Umoketpevoy A 

(sic : no oddev) 
‘ras idovns (sic) 
Dele A? after ovdev 
ti pny (sic) A 


0 
kal codes pr. : Kat coos A” 


dv pr.: pe (sic) 
Uv 


mv pr.: anv A? 


kata pr. : kato corr. A’ or? 


mein PY.: meivn AX 


pnoemore (om. tov) MSS. 


Ast corr. 
THs Wuxijs (sic) 
eEnynra A? 


efepyago. pr.: etepydtor 


A2 


vdbovv (but o: in erasure) 


Vv 
exelv@ PT.: exeiv@ A® 


€ 
ev dutT@ A? 
> c - 
ev auT@ 
> é -~ 
ev GvurTots 
v 
dda 
(Gy a 


rec, 


pr: 


€avT@ A? 


mAnOous pr. 


(aim corr. 


Appendix I: Collation of 





430 | 


53) 


445 | 


446 


Line. Steph. p. 
| 


é€v METP@ 








31) 4] 
Ir | 596c 
Hern E 
It | 599A 
16-18 E 

& 30 
27 & 31] 600D 
15 601 A 
18 B 
II 602 C | 
21 D | 
7 604 C | 

18 & 31 
4 | E | 
| 
11 &31| 6054 
31 | 
ia 606 8B 

Be 
14 E 
607 B | 

32 

5 608 p | 
ZA | E | 
16 | 6098 | 





Text. 


Taya 
pawvopnerny ye 
pn Ono dpevoy 


oUKOUV. . 


*? , 
“ Ovivavatl 


> A 
auTov... 


yerOa 
TOU 

a 
auTn 
6 te bet 
iaTpiKy 

> 4 
auto 
TE 


Cre mee2i7 


amrokavew 
Cr. n. 22 


a&wos 


TOUTLKY 


Cron: 19 


aux 
evar’, pn 


Wux7 Cpiines cs 


VuV 


Se ce 


. Of4npou 





¢ , 
e€TEpols 


| 


Re 





Par. 


add. ‘but the accent is 
by arecent hand’ (xAivat 
infr. 597 B) 

raya (the accent and x in 
erasure) oe 

awoperny pr. : pawopevny 
AY ofl 

pnOnodpevov pY.: pnOnad- 
prevoy A® 

The mark for the change 
of persons (—:?) is be- 
fore ovxcovy, not before 
adda (Not ‘ praescrip- 
tum est oo.’) 

ovivar A® 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A’, 
with év rots for érépous 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 


TO A? 

avrn 

Ore et 

iatpuxn . A° (letter erased) 
om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 
r 


ye (y in erasure) 
ci €xeivy (ei not omitted) 


dmrokavew A? 

piy woos (7) corr. from pe) 

gos (not agov) is the 
reading of A 


bey Pane 
mountiky AX 


dmohoynoapevyn (sic le- 
gendum) corrected by 
erasure tO dmoAoynoopern 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 

eyaye Touts y edn A® 


om. pr.: add. in mg. A” 


= 
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Page. | Line. 
448 22 
452 5 
{| 
15 
454 I 
25 & 32 
455 10 
18 
456 
457 14 
24 
460 7 
Ir 
27 
462 6 
405 5 
6 
1] 
VOL. Il. 


Steph. p.| 
| 


| 
610D | 


612D 








paveirat 
4 
a 


AA 
airet 
ye 
Neyou 

? , is 
emreton) OU 


beao bat 


} > , 
amrLovaas 


¢ 
ogous 


TOUTOV 


mpoodpepy 
ouveorat 
é Oe 

€ , 
byselats 


vo 
t 


€wbev 


767 


xruerer 


tc 


Par. A 








paivera is given as an al- 
ternative by A’ or ” 

Inserted after xzwpevn by 
A2 

aity (sic) 

y 

TE 

yp. A€yovra A* meg. 

émerdy) OF A: eredy ody A? 

Oe- a+ oOa (a in space of 
three letters) 


€ 
> , > 
amtovaas A~ 


- - ods (two letters erased) 


aitien £2 (o in erasure) — 
primitus scriptum rov- 
T@V és 

mpoogepn A? 

OvuvevTe pr. ? 

édec A” 

byetas pr. 

om. pr.: supra lineam 
add. A? 

yp. dvobev A? mg. 

om. pr., then add. at end 
of line 

xeAceree pr. : xAlere A? 


Rep. X. 


AVP PE NED Tk eile 


ERRorS OF THE First Hanp 1n Par. A. 


N.B.—To avoid undue length some slight clerical errors such as ov rot 
for ot to (1. 330 B), Hep for 7mep (ibid. c), 4} mas for 7 ms (ib. 337 Cc, 
Hyetrat for #yATa (Vv. 479 A), TevTws for mayrds (VI. oI C)—although some- 
times confusing enough—are omitted in the following list. 

A*, for the sake of simplicity, is here made to include, together with 
readings of the Diorthotes, some corrections by A‘, and some by other 
early hands, and only manifest errors are admitted. 

It will be observed (1) that only thirty-three out of 170 errors of the first 
hand (about 3) are corrected by A’; (2) that the correction in forty-one 
places is due to II as the earliest witness, in fourteen places to M pr. m., in 
twenty-five places to E. and in twenty-four places to g. Of the remainder 
x is responsible for three corrections, Vind. D for one, Vind. F for 
three, and r for one; three rest on the testimonies of ancient writers!, 
and nineteen are conjectural. 











Errors of A p.m. Corrected to By 
I. 331 D €qn eyo epny eyo = 
333 D deo d€n ILM 
3; E ovkovy ovk dv ovv A* mg. 
336 otov te av olov ye ov Bekker (oidv ye 
z) 
339 B kai avros Kal auto A? 
342A Oct aiet et IIM 
345C matvew Trousatvey A’ mg. 
346A oi otov A? 
5, B Euppépov Evppepew q 
347A ot | op M 
» C bet de | bet 8) IIM 
5 E mOTepov ws |  ndrepov M 
348 E pawy | pasvov x 
351 A &hn eqny q 
55 CC GOE av A? 
» D brabepwper duapepwpat II 


To these perhaps two more should be added :— 


IV. 442 B mpoojKey Stobaeus. 


444 € aura pey oty Stobaeus. 





Appendrx 17. 





Errors of A p.m. 





1. 352E apev 


Il. 


III. 


354 B 
360 
361¢ 
3634 
364D 
365D 
366A 


iD 
367D 
370A 

ek 
3758 
376D 


378 B 


5» © paddov 


383 B 
8 
337C 
mie 
» E 
388 £ 
389 c 
DD 


391 D 
» E 


3954 
9 C 
396D 


3978 
400A 


401C 
402B 
» D 
4O4A 


ey@pat 

€auT@ 

ig , > ~ 

Um avTns 
, 

T@ Oikaio 

Aroroi Se orperroire 
4 c 

kal nip 


ai TeXeral 


wde 
aroaxoinny 
padiov 

ein 
adXorpiors 


ylyverau’ 
d0xkd 


Tols avrots 





evouteia bar 
c ” 

@s oleTaL 

¢ A 

UTO 

wy 

ipa 

edny 

TS 
ko\acews 
Tw GAXov 


(nus eyyts, ov 


, 
pinata Te 
oe 
iva 
€avuTov 
opukpa 


elrot pinata 


> 
AVEO MEVOL 


ay, 
Kal €l E€lKOVaS 





OudTe | 


Te Kal avayKn 


Corrected to 


By 





caipev 
€y@ pot 
€auTov 

> 9 > ” 
am’ avris 
T@ adix@ 

Sony 
otpentot O€ Te 
ove” Hiv 

€ \ > 4 
ai TeAeTal av peya 
, 
dvvavrat 
ws O€ 
ava yoipny 
Be 
paov 
ww 
4) 
adXous 
, aA \ 
ylyverat; Wa pn. 
SteElopev. 
Soket 
Nextea addov 
Tols avTns 
evdateta bat 
c a? P) 
@s olov Te ! 
c ‘ 
brep 
edie We N 
ap’ ay 
epi) 
TLS 
, ig 
koNdoet ws 
tw’ Gddov 


c \ , , = 
ot (nvos eyyus, av 


, 
piprjpare 
a ‘ 
iva pn 
id ‘ 
€avTov 
optkpat 
wn - ‘ / 
etroupe’ trota be troiou 
‘ , 
Biov punuara 
VE[LO[LEVOL 
kal eikdvas 
‘ a 
67 6 Te 
> , 
Te avaykn 


Ib, 





Steph. 

r 

IIM 
Eusebius 
q 

1IM 

qd 

a 


Bekker (av 
some MSS.) 

gq 

II M 

IIM 


M 


14 


IIT. 


IV. 


oe) 


Appendix LT, 





Errors of A p.m. 


400 D 
407 C 
411ID 
+5 E 
4I14E 
421D 
425 D 
4308 
431 
434D 
43604 
437D 
439 B 
=D 
440C 
» E 
441 
acy 18) 


442C 
iD 


444B 


pukpav | 
Keadns Twos 
yevomevou 

ElTEp epyov 

8) | 
Srapepec 
Anes 
paivovrat 

ev Tact 

Shae 

€KEL 

TO TeEpt 

> > , 

ev oAty@ 

a , 
aorep Onpiov 
€ al oa 
nOovay erepov 
(nret 

TO hoytoTiKOV 
> Git c , 

€v €Vl EKATTOU 
kal avdpeiav 
Tov Adyov 


TOUTOV aUTOV 


Edi x 
€KTOS WV 


TeNeuTALov 





‘A ¢€ col 
TEPt EAUT@V 


> A ‘ 
QUTOV Kal 


De ees ; 
Tov © av dovAevew 
apxtKov yevous 
wy” 
OVTL 
Ta Oikata 
> , 
amroxvnteov 


TELp@ av 


a 
a TOTE 

4 > A 
THY AvTWV 


. ‘ 
taTpikov pev kal 





, ‘ 
LaTpLKnV 





> ‘ * 
exTos ay 
7 
TEAEOV 
‘ ¢ ‘4 
Tept €avTov 
> A c ~ ‘ 
auToy avTov Kat 
, 
Koopnoavtra Kal 
t / 
itor yevopevov 
EaUT@ Kal 
Saerer. Sal 
T@ TOU UpXLKOU ye- 


mt 
VOUS OVTL 


TO Otkava 
a7rokpnteov 


~ 9 
TrElp@ Ouv 


a , 
a TOTE 
s ‘ > A 
py THY avTnY 
? A ‘ ‘ 
laTpikov pev Kal 


°. 
(ar piKov 








Corrected to By 
fiakpay M 
Ketbadns Twas aq 
yevopevoy q 
€i TUpEpyov II 
Set g 
duad Geiper II M 
AnEews M 
Neyovres A? mg. 
€v TALOL lel Wolf 
e€KELVO = 
& Tepl ag 
évi hoy Cornarius 
orep Onpiov oy 
1Sovay éraipoy IIM 
Cet 2) 

TOU oytoriKOU = 
€v €vos EKUTTOU M 
avOpetay = 
Tov Adyou & 
TOUTO avTOV = (rovroy avro 


Cj E@3) 
A? 
A’ mg. 
11M 
11M 


hy 


q 
Bekker 


TIM (repo 8) 
cj. Baiter) 


— 
= 
oT 


7 
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Errors of A p.m. Corrected to By 
V. 455B TO pev TOV pev A? 
458 E yupvovoba plyvua bac nl 
460 D mpodvpovpeba mpovbeueba x Stob. 
461A dbvoas’ ds éxaorots hs, ds ep Exaorors = (yp. ep’ €. A”) 
» B dncopev adpnoopev Eusebius 
5, D €keivou exeiva = 
407 E SWakopévous d:daapevous qg (corr.) 
472A oTpaTEevopLEeva oTpayyevopev@ Vind. F (corr.) 
> A Aéyeww Adyor Adyov heyery M 
» D €keivyns exeivots M = (corr.) 
477 A ovKovy ent OUKOUY Emel ETI Hermann (ovx- 
oov ei emt 7) 
» B Kata thy avriy dv- | Kara TH Svvapw Vind. F 
vajlLv 
V1. 486C avoénra avoynra A? 
487 B Tapayevopevor Tapayopevor A? 
» © Tavrny TaUTN II 
493B ed ois exaortos ed ois éxdotas Prinsterer (ds 
ep Exaorots ¢) 
byeD eize 07 .. . opeAy add. A? 
om. e 
494B 7aow Tao Geer 
495A apa épas II M 
499 B kat7KooL KaTnKo@ Schleierm. 
»» D avty 7 Movoa avtn 7 Movoa II 
5OLA dveveyKeiv Steve yKovey g 
5O4D 7) yupvatoperve . add. Il M 
peylotou TE OM. 
5IL A TetTpnpevots TETLUNMEvoLS A? 
VII. 516 E Gre ovTos 6 TOLOUTOS II M 
525 E dvo ws ws A’ 
5290B vonoe VOrOeL q 
5. Cy prev vewy II 
530C €& dpyijs tov e& dxpnorou A? 
533E capnveia deyer | aadnveia 6 Neyer? | 
537 kano KaKOV 1M 
538 D karaduBy karaBany M (corr.) oy 
540B Procodiav pirocopia A? 
VII. 544C kat 7 mavav kal Tav@v I 

















150 Appendix IT, 
Errors of A p.m. Corrected to By 
a <= 5 
VU. 544C S.adhevyovoa Suapepovera iy 
5460D np tay IIM 
549A Tlow Tis dv xe 
551 C Wf twos HoTwos Ast 
»» D ovd€ kaddv ovOe TOE Kady A? 
553B 7 thy adAny 7} Twa GdAnv M 
45 © Tov emOupnrixdy TO emOupntiKov q 
554B kat ére padvora kal eTiwa padiota Schneider 
5508 eiot yap ovdev | elo map’ ovdev Baiter 
557 E emibui _ émBupiis q 
5, E apyns kat duxatns apxew kal dixacerw my 
562 B Hv vmreprAovTos iv “mou mAovTos L. Campbell 
567 E tis be ad’rdbev ti O€; avrdbev q 
568D tim 7 TUN Il 
5 D ta Tov arodopevav Ta T@Y TwAOUpEVOY L. Campbell 
5, E €répous €raipous II M 
569A tro and q 
IX. 571 B eykado €v KaX@ M 
» D ev odlyo? evi Moyo A? 
572D admodaBov amohavev II 
573 B exaoxvvopevos * eT aun XUVOMEVas I 
576D dpa 7 dperi A’ mg. 
580 D bei b€ de bei M (corr.) = 
5, D TO AoyatiKoy de- b€Eerar = 
Eerat 
581D rowwpeba | tl oi@peba Graser 
.. E ys nOovns | rhs ddnbuns L. Campbell 
582 Ti phy | Teyry prev | © (corr.) v 
584B epny & eyo env eyo A? 
» E kara KaT@ A? 
SBE mye vos vous a? 
590 F Bovdeverat Bovderau x (= corr.) 
591 B éme ert A? 
a one (Ge the (noee M 
X. 600D dvewa ovivavat Ast 
601A atitov ... érépos | add. A? (év rois for 
om. érépos) IL 
, Be perpo... Xe- add. Ae 





yeoOa om. 





Appendix 17, 





Errors of A p.m. 


xX. 603 B 
» —E 
604C 


wD 
607 B 
608 A 
609 B 


610A 
Oe 
612B 





Corrected to 





nx x 
i) Kara 
oxiis 
epet 
, 
mANnyovTos 
’ 4) / 
iarpixny Opnvediav 
aTodeoyiabw 
aicboueba 
z Bee 
Wuxy dpa... dvov 
om. 
opOdrar’ av 
dcaberéov 
emnuve ykajLev 
ered) =v Tovey 
Kexpievar eioly, 
ey@ 
a 
opa 
c , 
EKATEpOV 


To\Aot 


eis 6 TL TOV TapTapov 
TOV TpiTov 


€ , Seay \ 
@OQUT@S ELKOS, THV 








7) Kal Kata 

TUXNS 

aipet 

mAnyevTos 
iatpikn Opnve@diav 
arodeAoyna Ow 
eiodpeba 2 


add. 


> , , ,’ 
opOsrata y 
dcabearéov 
’ , == 
ET NLVEKALEV (sic) 
> A ‘ > ,’ 
eet) Toivuy, HY O 
ey@, Kexpievar 
, ’ 
clot 
a > 
pa et 
is Uj 
EKATEPOS 


TmOAA@Y 


Ort eis TOV TapTapoy 
Tpirov 


, ‘ 
@oavT@s” eikooTHY 





L. Campbell 
= (Oearéor M) 
A? 

A* mg. 


A? 

= (corr.) 

1) (zoAXois D 
corr.) 


hy 


q 
Vind. F Plu- 


tarch 





APPEASE xs ia 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS AND OMISSIONS IN BEKKER’S 
COLLATION OF [I AND. =. By C. CASSEREANT 








Steph. Bekker (1823 
“Rep. p. g p. | iS 
I. 3308 9, 7 
335B | 19, 6-8 
3365 22), 6 
340 E 39°, 14 

9, E >” ” 
3424 Joe) Uno 

» B » 3 
343 B 35; 6 

» E 36, 10 
350D 49, 9 
351A 5°; 9 
ed 51, 7 
352D 53> 4 
353.8 | 549512 

Il. 358B 59; 7 
364D | 7°, 19 
3664 73; II 
370C 81, 6 
371E 84, I 
sh2D 1 85, Li 
374A 88, 6 
380A 99, 10 
Hi. 387,Bi e109, G12 
397C | 128, 5 
399D | 132, ) 
400C | 134, 4 
404A | I4I, 2 











Venetus II 





ovToL (not ovToL 


GN’ ov Heis Thy Tov inm@v aperny; (Omitting 
els THY Tov intov. ap ov... Eis THY TOV 
inmav) 

ei yap Tt 

axptBoroyet 

kal 6 dpxev tuapre on. 

kai 7TH... okewerae (not omitted) 

i) ovTE avTHS OM. 

7) @s adnOas 

TOIS TE OlKELOLS 

npiv placed after xeicO 

THO emrxeyracOat 

kat pion 

ore OM. 

€orw épyov; Nai. (omitting ¢orw. ap’ 
ov... Hv TL epyov ;) 

€av oo. Tadta boKA 

otpemtot b€ Te Kat 

av péya Sivavrac kai of 

év kara (not €v i) Kara) 

éxovow 

arovdiovar (not aovdi0v0r) 

ixavot diapayeo ba 

iapBia (not ida) 

a\ciBavras 

kat opdcpa 

mapadetet 

eywye Om. 


oTpatias 


VII. 


Appendix LTT. hye 


Bekker (1823) 





Venetus TI 





p- 

144, 
149, 
154; 
158, 





170, 
r7v, 
172, 


175; 
180, 
182, 
194, 
203, 
206, 
207, 
273i, 
219, 
aoe 
250, 
aie 
268, 
2470, 
274, 
284, 
288, 
2Q1, 
294, 
296, 





SS 
334; 


HE 
I 


or OV 











@s Oat O71. 

ovX Opotody mpaypa 

ovre (ntnparos 

ev Te (not edy Te) 

TOUTO TroLot 

i) (not 7) 

pexpt ob 

avrév (not adrav) 

keivous 

Ta Omitted 

iv (not nv kat) 

BeBawodpeba 

pur) Oety 

EKAOTOY TOV ev aUT@ 

ovk avra (not ovk av ra) 

TO aduka mparre.y 

avira (not avd ra) 

mapapubet 

TP@ToL 

mrapadd€av 

Kal pndevi 

Kata THY avTiy Svvapuw 

ovderepa (not odderépa) 

Hakpov Twos 

arnbes (not rarnbes) 

ormapeira Te Kal cutevbeioa 

7) obv Te TOUTOU Soxy Siapépew 6 THY 

d€ mpos 

TAY OpLLKpoV 

av €dOou 

codppovovow 

xpnoaro 

To 8 avrov 

M1 should not be cited here, as (by 
Bekker’s own showing) this part of 
the Republic is wanting in 1 

Oaxov 


Gear Kat (0m. Te) 
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Steph. Bekker (1823 Venetus I 
Rep. p. p. 1. 
Vil. 518 E | 334, 9 | xXpnomov Te Kal 
BOs as I2 | ravra 
524C | 344, 17 | epécOa 
526D | 348, 19 | €v avrais Te Tais 
ee he 21 | Aoyopov 
529B | 353, 16 | rev aicOntay éemyeipy pavOavew 
539D | 372, 17 | ére dedaora 7) rote 
549D | 374, 9 | GAAy # eipyra 
aA LD | 4 16 | dvackevwpiowvrac 
541A] ,, 20 | of yoveis 
Vl. 543D | 377, 12 | Tov ékeivy Suoov... avdpa repeated by 
first hand 
544A | - 16 | dvopoious (NOt avd dpotovs) 
5478 383, 6 yever 
eB % 8 | ad rd (not avrd) 
yD ac4s 5 | Katreoxevaoba 
ak - Q | KexTnmevny 
55SC | 403, II | tavra te On 


559A 404, 16 avaykalos 
5604 | 406, g | rov (not 70) 
562c | 410, 18 | dua radra ev povn Tatty 
566B | 418, 4 | modoOpiXrnrov (sic) 
Sor || AG). 5 | kat before idéa omitted 

567E | 421, 4 | tls de airddev 

EX 571-8 sl eAen: 8 
581D | 445, I | et te avtay 

K- 507-E | vaya. 12 | Tov pev dy 





eyKah@ 





598C | 472, I5 | Tept tov 

aD x 20 | mas coos 
602A | 479, 13 | mept ov ay ron 
603c | 482, 3 | 7 ptpntixn Beatous 7 
604E | 484, 17 | avro om. 

» EF 0 - pujLoupevou 
607Cc | 489, 20 | Knew 





611A | 496, 11 | €Adrrovos 


N.B.—Some of the above corrections have been anticipated by Stallbaum 
and others; see Schneider’s Preface, p.xxxi. The general result is to raise 
somewhat the character of Ii and also to establish more clearly its affinity 
to the later MSS. D K gq B’. IDS 





Steph. 


Rep. p. 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


lV. 


Vv. 


VI. 


350A 
50° 
358 B 
364A 
376C 

 (C 

steno 
3878 
389 B 
390D 
S9LC 
400 B 
413C 
415B 
Ec 
425A 
426E 
429C 
434A 


437E 
440B 
444C 
445 D 
464C 
Tae 
469C 
4748 
Pei 
4778 
484A 
492B 


498A 
502C 


520C- 


533 © 
» E 


537D 











Bekker (1823) 


p- 
48, 
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Venetus £ 





avn’ tobe 


| tows (not tA) 


edv gow TavTa SoKy 

Te Kai Sixatogvry OM. 

det not deiv 

57 (not det) after prrdaogpos 

Umapxn Not vrdapxn 

a\eiBavras 

evict 

pev (for per 57) 

voonpare (SiC) 

Adpeovos 

@S ToLNTéoV TOUTO 

dpyupovy kal €& apyupov 

pudd§y 

mate matdes 

zéuvovar (sic) 

etvat Twa (sic) 

Soxet péya Brava 
ef 

mpoon (SiC) 

atobec Oat 

TO Gdika mpatTew 

eye, env, tives 

pry Scaomay tHy TOL 

ov TO avTo 


ov 7). (sic) 


TAapeXet 
dpnyern (sic) 
Kata ., . QuTns OM. 


fakpov Twos 

nore O€ (sic pr.) 
peyada nyovvrac 
eéyopuev 

tpiv (not jpiv) 

pou 

GAN... ev Wuxy om. 


Kal Tois GAXots 
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Steph. Bekker (1823 Venetus & 
Rep. p. p. | 
VII. 520B | 336, 1Q | Uply Te avrois 
R27iC | 5sho: 6 aires 
VIll. 557B | 401, 13 | €kaotos dv Katackeuny 
7B 4 | €kdoT@ apeoKot 
561D | 409, 12 Fea 
563c | 412, 18 | & ravrn (sic) 
5644 | 414, 12 | mAclory kat (07m. Te) 
1x57 7hhe eto, 8 | exmAnrrnra 
581C | 444, I9 | Gerdes 
585C | 452, Q | Kpive 
587E | 457, 4 | 7Otoroy 
Ka HOWE. | ages 10 | Tovr’ dpa 
. - 1 | penris 
600A | 475, 1 | ’Avaxapardos 
601A | 477, 6 | mept cxvtoropias (om. THs) 
6024 | 479, 13 | zepi dv av ror 
ae DAO: 20 | i) Kai ornoay 
603B | 481, 17 | Thy Ow povov 
604c | 484, 5, | mAntrovtos 
612D | 499, I1 | eyo makw 
620B | 513, 16 | €xOpa (not €xOpar) 
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[By E. Rostaeno. } 


DE CoD. 4 PLUTEI XXVIII, QUI CAESENAE IN 
BIBL. MALATESTIANA ASSERVATUR. 


Coprx est bombycinus, exeunte saeculo x1 maiore ex parte, ut 
videtur, exaratus, foliis 418, versibus plerumque quadragenis, aut 
singulis et quadragenis. Ad formam voluminis quod attinet, hanc 
ita sum mensus: 0, 228-40 x0, 339-41. Complectitur autem 52 
quaterniones, qui octonis foliis constant, praeter quaternionem 40 
[»’ |, cui unum deficit : in textu tamen nulla lacuna hic deprehenditur. 
Singulorum quaternionum seriem numeri, graecis literis exarati, atque 
in infimo ultimae paginae margine rubro charactere depicti, reprae- 
sentant. Postremo quaternio 49 [6], quamquam unius paginae 
lacuna laborat (vide sis Hodrre@y $’, p. 510 D) nihilo minus octo 
foliis et ipse constat. 

Notandum interim est, in hisce 52 quaternionibus haud contineri 
tria ff, quibus volumen incipit, quaeque seorsim ab illis in vol. 
collocata sunt. 

Insunt praeterea in ipso voluminis ingressu duo ff. membranacea, 
interioris integumenti locum obtinentia (ut vulgo dicunt ‘fogli di 
guardia ’), binis columnis exarata, saeculoque circiter x1v conscripta. 
De re theologica in illis agitur, ut textus quidem docere nos videtur. 
Hinc, speciminis ergo, quae sequuntur exscripsi : 

‘Quia [?] in superioribus consideramus qualiter deus sit secundum 
se ipsum, restat considerandum qualiter sit in cogitatione nostra, id 
est, quomodo cogitetur a creaturis. Circa hoc quaeruntur xiii, Primo 
utrum aliquis intellectus creatus possit essentiam dei videre. Secundo 
utrum dei essentia videatur ab intellectu per animi |? |speciem creatam. 
Tertio utrum oculo corporeo dei essentia possit videri.’ Et q.s. 

Provenisse hae duae paginae videntur ex eodem libro atque opere, 
e quo nonnulla alia folia avulsa sunt, ut interioris integumenti locum, 
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ut ita dicam, obtinerent in codd. qui sunt 3 Plut. xxviii’, Cod. 2 
Plut. xxvili?; Cod. 5 Plut. xxvii*; Cod. 3 Pluto xxvii. 

In fine autem codicis una pagina bombycina locum interioris 
integumenti obtinet. 

Primo aspectu codex bifariam dividi posse videtur: altera enim 
pars voluminis e charta dente, ut dicunt, polita constat, altera 
(47-171) e charta obsoleta, minus levigata, ut bibulam eam prope 
dicas. Ex quo fit, ut in hac priore parte folia 12™-43 et 1137-1719, 
cum atramenti sucum, ut ita dicam, charta elicuisset, nigrescentem 
speciem prae se ferant. Alterius autem partis paginae charactere 
ad rubrum vergente plerumque sunt exaratae. 

Quod ad manus, ut dicunt, attinet, duas in primis scripturas 
codex, de quo agitur, exhibet: altera, satis quidem elegans atque 
nitida, qua maior operis pars exarata est, minutis characteribus 
constat, nitidis atque subrubentibus; altera autem incompta, 
deflexis characteribus, saepius nigricantibus, impolitis crassioribus- 
que constans, duorum scriptorum imperitiorem manum redolet. Ut 
de duobus hisce scriptoribus, seu mavis, duabus hisce manibus 
nonnulla subiciam, hoc arbitror animadversione dignum in primis 
esse, duas scilicet has scripturas per alternas vices saepius ita 
continuari, ut altera alteram vel in mediis paginis plerumque sub- 
sequatur: quod nimirum ut in promptu esset, paginas describendas 
curavi, incompta—ut in superioribus dixi—scriptura crassioreque 
charactere exaratas, et duas manus illas redolentes. Hine lucu- 
lenter patebit dimidiam ferme paginam saepius altera manu con- 
scriptam esse, quam paulo sequioris aevi esse merito dicas. 

Altera manu igitur haec ff. exarata sunt: 





Altera pars f. 88r. Folium 122. 
inferior se. gg’. - 12s 
5 4 OF ta pS PS m24we 
Folium 116%, 116Y. 3 Dzi5 we 
BY 11st, 3 126V, 

a LIQ’. 3 128°, 
120V. - 129°. 

a HAIN a 130°. 


1 Cod. 3 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet, ut in voluminis principio, ita in fine: 
alterum folium autem cum codicis ligneo integumento compactum est. 

2 Cod. 2 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet in principio, quorum alterum cum 
ligneo codicis integumento compactum est. 

* Cod. 5 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet in fine. 

* Cod. 2 Plut. xxvii duo ff. exhibet in principio. 
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Folium Er: Maior pars folii 168¥. 
es DARN. 5 iat OOS: 
7 jaa Folium 170V. 
s 136°. Inferior pars folii 171°. 
3 Ne Ye Folium L741. 
” 139’. ” 72%. 
. 140V. 3 1h fe a3 ty (Me 
25 141. ,. 175’. 
A AWA a Ne 
; 1449. ” 179°. 
* 145%. . 18or. 
Re. ey A Pa Isr’. 
148%. 3 184". 
_ 149’. es 186°. 
i 151°. - 188". 
ee 152°. 3 Igor. 
5 153°. +5 LO. 
3 154°. 5 Ig2?. 

Maior pars folii 155°. Hf 200°, 

Folium 156°. - 202!, 
F 157%. Altera pars folii 2079. 
- L5o%. Folium 208. 
Ss 100’. es 210%. 
. 161. % 2112. 
e? 163°. Altera pars folii 211V. 
- 166%. 


Altera autem manu haec ff. sunt conscripta : 


Folium 214°. Folium 246%, 
99 215%. : 2479. 
= 216. . 248V. 
_ Ziv Fh 249%. 
- 23. ma 256Y. 
re aa2%: 3 260V, 
% 233. 5 265Y. 
ne 235°. 5p 272°. 
3 236°. 5 Cy EN 
” 237": ” 277". 
» 242%. » 279’. 
a 243V. es 283°.- 
- 245°. » 293°. 


160 
Folium 295°. 
* 298%. 
Folium 341% inde e  verbis 


“zouro dé &: voei avt@, Trois 
bev exOpois BAaBnv deiier Oar 
kK...” (Cf. Moder. a’, p. 335 E). 
Folium 3447 inde e 


ra , , > U , 
TaAVTaA TOUT@V TavavTia UTap Xl. 


verbis 


eyo yap ovrep viv k.t.d.” (cf. sis 
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Folium 344°. 

.9 357°. 

3 yg 

” 375°. 
Folium 379° inde e verbis 


“€yOpa ordois KéxAnrat, emt dé 

TH TOV GdNotpio” TOAEWOS K.TA.” 

(cf. Hoder. €', p. 470 B). 
Folium a7 ON. 


Tlodir, a’, p. 343 E Sqq.-). 


Folium 393 (sc. 393", 393") erectioribus litteris atque rotundis 
exaratum est. In hac autem parte ris Modcretas literam ¢ subscriptam 
reperimus, quam nusquam in decem libris codex exhibet. 

Folium 392 (sc. 3927, 392%) deflexo maioreque charactere est 
exaratum, eodem nimirum atque folia 1, 27, quae eicaywyny rod 
a\Sivov complectuntur. F. 392 autem ceteris glutino connexum est. 

Pag. 198? et alteram partem pag. 199° diversa manus conscripsisse 
videtur. Postremo ff. 12-35 nigricante scriptura quae ceteris insignia 
sunt gravique et crasso charactere: paulo sequiori aevo haec diver- 
saque manu exarata videntur. 

Ad scholia quod attinet, quibus marginalibus codex est adspersus, 
duabus diversis manibus conscripta ea esse constat; pars enim 
scriptura nitidissima, alia contra inelegante ac recentiore exarata 
sunt. Quod autem ad Hodireias decem libros spectat, tres manus 
deprehendi hic possunt: nonnulla enim multo recentior manus 
notavit, characteribus minutis nexibusque plerumque implicitis. 

Horum schol. speciminis loco quae sequuntur ita exscripsi, ut 
signum quod est * recentioribus apposuerim. 


Tour. a’, 328 D extr. as ed tobe dre Eyouye x.7.d.| onpelooar Adyov 


nOdovat 
; 29 A. madaay wapavoptar | rept ‘ det KoAowWs moTt KoAOLOY 
; pavopiay | rep 
, , 
iCaver”’ 
330D. onp. tov lovativov Tov Noyov 
6 337 A. dnd tpav TOV dewey | dewav* 
ry c , ~ , 
neal ote 359 D. totopta Tov yuyou 
372 B. KplOav adrdira _/reéWarres 
od Pp 
~ ” , 
Tupa@v adevpa pakavtes 


37/2 C extr. 
5 ek 


kai Tpaynpara ov | Tpaynpata 
tTpupacav rohw 


Eextr. adnOwn kat vyins worLs 
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Tlokir. 8’, 372 E extr. dAeypaivovea roXs 


” 


Y; 


o, 


‘ 
€ >) 


378 B. beady of mparor Te Kal péytoror| on. Tivas mpwrous 
a kat peyiatous Oecd héyer* 
» Dextr. tmrdvoa™ 
379 B. mpe@rtos tUmos Oeodoyias, Gt ovK aUTLOS T@VY KAK@V 6 
Oeds 
» €. wor éAdtT@ Tayaba TOY KaKkov™ 
380 Dp. devrepos tumos Oeohvyias, drt 6 Oeds GperaBAnros 
382A init. tpiros rumos Beodoyias, OTe dAnOi)s 6 Beds 
» B. 9 & TH Wuxy cyvoal rd Weddos ev tH Wryi 
mpa@rov™ 
388 c. peyrtos Gedy 6 Zeds 
392C. Ta pev di} Adywv K.7.d.] Méyor, NeEcws* 
394). evtai0a capéws Sndoitar ti td “dbyov”? Ti Td 
“Nekews ” onpaiver™ 
es 
398 EF. pegodvocott kat } Bpnvdrders* 
guvtovodvi.ori ) 
,, Eextr. laori kat 


‘ \ paAakat* 


Avodvort 
cole 
399 A. Sapiori Kai \ dvdpaders* 
ppvyort 
» D- on. Ovdpata dpyavey mm”™ 
400 B. olpar S€ pe axnxoevar, k.7.A.| pUOpwr dvdpata” 
» E. Tt evnOea 
402 E. rept TOV ayovev mmm * 
403K. rTaevde tOv doxntay| doxyrai* 
404 A. Kopwporépas 84 twos K.t.d.| Tis oTpatiray doKoLs 
,», B. Gkpoopadis eis tylevav™ 
» B. éora™* 
5) E.  ametkacovres™ 
405 D. vaas Te kat katdppous| pion | Katappos™ 
406A. emévobevta* 
» A. bre TH nadaywyKy K.7.d.| 4 vdv latpexn, madaywyci) 
TOV VOONLATaY 
Et alia multa id genus. 
416D. Kowdr Biov kal evtedy Tois pidake Biwreov 
421D. maAodtos kal rrevia Siapbeiper ros Snpeoupyovs 
» Eextr. PdaBepai rH wédee wAovTOS Kal Tmevla 
436B. Afdov Gri raitdv ravavtia x.t.A.| on. THY Tpd- 
Taow TaUTnY 


470Bextr. onp. ri diaeper TOEMos TTagews 
M 
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TloAcr. 


or) 


” 


oe) 
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in ’ , , li v J 
€,477B. em GdAq@ entotnpn, Kata K.7A. | la@s ovrw det 
, , \ ‘ aay 7 
ypager Oar, vai. . Kara thy adr Svvapew 
* > » ” , 
7) Kar’ GdAnY Kat GAAnv Svvapw Exatépa 
e 


a ots ca 
TIS AVTNS OVT@S 


5, 409C extr. amepds (SiC) 6 mapeAnvbas xpdvos 


/ . , . 
¢,518pD extr. ai pep roivuy addXat apetai K.TA. | ai prev aperat 


krytai, 1) b€ Ppdvnots euchutos tH Wuyx7* 
534. Opeyxds rots paOnuacw 1 Stadexrixn* 
N,545C extr. Os eore €€ dpioroxpatias Ty.oKpatia*® 
6, 580 8B. BaowWskov, TywoKpatikdv, Ovyapxixdv, SnpoKpateKor, 
Kal Tupavyixdy™ 
¥, 608 D.  aonp. dre aBavatos 7 Wuxn* 
OIL A. onp. Ore del €otw H Woyn Kat od petaBddderau™ 
5 Dextr. onp. dre cvyyenis 7 Wuxy TO Oea™ 
615 B. on. Ore SexatAaciovs amodidovrar tyswptat (sic)* 
617C. cn. mept TOY poipav™ 
621 A. ess TO THS AnOns mediov | On. TEpt TOU TOTAapLOU TOU 


ths AnOns 


De scholiis hactenus, 
Iam vero paucis absolvam de iis quae codex complectitur : 
in quibus recensendis editione Lipsiensi usus sum Hermanni 


MD.CCC.LXIV (voll. 6). 


lon aes 
2v 
oI 
1 
5) ele 


Rubris literis et maioribus legitur: “‘ eicaywyy eis thy Tov 
THAdtwvos BiGdov adBivov mpddoyos.” 

Incipit “‘6re 7@ pedAdovtse evrevEeaPar Tois Adtwvos diaddyos, 
mpoonker mpdtepov emiotacbar avTo TovTo Ti ToTE eoTW 6 
duddoyos.” 

Desinit (f. 27): “‘ kai ér@s atrois kal dvtwa tpdrov mpoapeper Oat 
Kakoupyovat rept Tovs Adyous.” 

vacuum est scriptura. Tum occurrit tabula, rubris literis 
exarata, quae titulos ac seriem scriptorum repraesentat. 
Haec est inscriptio eius : 

diaddyov UAdravos axpi3is mivaé€. 

Sequitur deinde: ‘‘ Bios TAdtwvos ovyypaeis mapa Aaepriou 
Avoyévous (baec autem rubris literis leguntur).” 

Incipit “ WAdrev dpictwvos Kat repuxtidyns i) maTa@vns aOnvatos 
KA.” 

Desinit (f. 11%): ‘7a pev rept mAdrwvos rocaira hy és Td Suvardv 
jpiv avvayayeiv dbitordves SvetAnoaoe Ta eydpeva Trept Tav- 


, ” , ~ 
dpos. | Té\os TOU TAATwVOS [Biov. 





A pag. 12° 


27 A=. 
2020, 
286°. 
289’. 
294". 
295". 
296’. 
298%. 
300r. 
301". 
306'. 
308V. 


310!” 
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incipiunt Platonis opera, et quidem hoc ordine?: 


evOvdper 7) epi daiov 
Owxparous arodoyia, 

kKpiTwy 7) Tept TpaKrod. 

paidier 7 rept Wuxns. 

KpatvNos 7) Tepl ovopatwy opbdrnros. 
Geaitnros i) wept emiaTHpns. 


‘ hal ‘ ~ 
copiorns 7 mEepi Tov bvTos, 


". ToAuTtKos 7 Tept BaccdeLas. 
’ x Noes -~ 
. Tappevidns 7) Tept dear, 


. PirnBos 7 wept Hdovis. 


x 
CvpTOTLov 7) Tepl Epwros. 


aidpos 7) wept Kado. 


. GkiBradys 7 wept Hicews avOpwrov. 


AKiBiddns 8" i) wept mpocevyns. 
immapxos i) dudoxep dns. 
Epaotal i) rept didocodias. 


Gecyns i) rept codias. 


. Xappidns 7 rep cwppoorvvns. 


haxns i) wept avdpias. 


. Avous 7) rept irias. 
> , ay , 
. EvOvdnpuos 7) Eprotikds. 


re xn , 
. Tpetayopas 7) coduotat, 


yopylas 7 mepi pntopiKns. 


. pEevaV i) TEpt aperis. 


« , , a . a ~ 
inmlas peiCwy i) mepl TOU KaAov. 
€ ’ > , * 4 ~ ~ 
inmias ehatTwy 7 wept Tod Kadov. 
tev 7) mept iheddos. 
peveEevos 7) emctadws. 
‘ , , , id 

mept Oukatov. mAaTwvos vobevopevot a. 
Tept aperns. 
Onpodokos 7) wept Tov EvpBovdevea Oar. 
aiovpos i) wept Tod BovdeverOar, 

> 8 x \ vi 
a\kv@v 7) TEpt peTapoppacews. 
epuglas 7) wept movTov' ev ad\Aw épaciotparos. 
> , xa A , 
a&toxos 7) mept Oavatov. 

, r 4 
TAOS TY VoOEVOMEVaY, 

col a , 

KAEtTOpav 7) MpoTpeTTiKos, 


Tipaos 6 puxpds (Incipit : “ Tiwavos 6 Aoxpos raS’ &pa’’) 


‘ Tituli omnes rubris maioribusque literis constant. 


M2 
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F. 313%. ripacos i) rept pioews. 
3327. Kperias 7) atAavtixds. 
336%. pivos. | 
338%. nulaydpov caplow ern tad Everts ra xpucaiwe(ef. Cod. yg 
Plut. 85, Bibl. Laurentianae, pag. 37). 
Incipiunt haec carmina : 
a@avarous ev Tpota Geos, vow ws SidKerrar 
Tous Te KaTay@orious a€Be Saipovas Evvopa péCwy K.T.d. | 


Desinit ibid. : “ €ooear aavaros beds dpBpotos ovKére Ovntds ~~ 










Demum f. 339° “ mAarwvos modureiae :~ 
Reliquum vol. hic dialogos complectitur, qui f. 418¥ 
desinit. 

In infmo margine pag. 418¥ literis evanidis legitur: ‘ opra 
Platonis. dialogi nro 50.’ 

In dialogis huiusce codicis nomina tay mpoo@rer desunt: locus 
vero est relictus ad literas saltem eorum initiales ponendas. 

Codex demum, de quo hactenus actum est, elegantiorem perpoliti 
operis speciem quondam prae se tulisse videtur. Oblita enim auro 
folia circum iam fuere: ad hoc lignea integumenta, corio contecta 
candentis ferri stigmate perbelle impresso, clavis vel bullis aeneis 
etiamnunc sunt transfixa. 


lope SV AWN ais He 


OM T2EALOS USE (OF LANGUAGE. 


PARE 1. 
On Style and Syntax. 


THE purpose of the following pages is to bring into 
a general view some forms of expression and tendencies of 
grammatical construction, which, although not confined to 
Plato, more frequently occur in him than in other Greek 
writers. In treating of his writings, principally from 
a grammatical point of view, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to separate absolutely between questions of 
syntax and questions of style ; since in the Platonic dialogue, 
syntactical peculiarities have often a rhetorical motive. 
Whilst the subject is treated generally, the Republic, as 
the work immediately in hand, will furnish most of the 
examples; but reference will occasionally be made to other 
parts of Plato, and, now and again, to various Greek 
writers. A distinction will be maintained between those 
dialogues which represent the earlier or middle style of 
Plato (e.g. the Symposium, Phaedrus, &c.) and those 
which reflect his later manner (e. g. the Politicus, Philebus, 
Laws, &c.)?. 


' Explanation of references: ‘Digest, §  , refers to the digest of 
Platonic idioms in James Riddell’s edition of the Apology; Oxford, 
1877. ‘M.andT..§ , refers to Professor W. W. Goodwin’s Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb; London, 1889. 
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Plato has not one style but several. No great prose 
writer has command of an instrument so varied, or an 
equal power of adapting modes of expression to moods 
of thought and imagination’. Without breaking har- 
mony, he passes often from extreme simplicity to the 
extreme of complexity, according to the subject handled 
and the spirit in which he is approaching it. 

The ground may be cleared by distinguishing between, 
(1) simple narration, (2) ornate narration, (3) passages of 
moral elevation, (4) question and answer, and (5) con- 
tinuous dialectic. 

(1) Simple statement or narration.—The narrative pas- 
sages which introduce the dialogues or are interspersed 
in them are in many places perfectly limpid and clear. 
Hardly less so is the language in which Plato often clothes 
his fictitious tales (Egyptian or Phoenician), using a series 
of short sentences connected with the ingenuous xaiveté 
of the Aes eipowevn. The simplicity of the language often 
strikingly contrasts with the incredibility of the myth, as, 
for example, where Protagoras describes the creation of 
man, or where the Judgement of the Dead is reported by 
Socrates in the Gorgias, or in Republic x. Plato's 
simpler style, as Littré has remarked, bears some affinity 
to that of the genuine writings of Hippocrates. 

(2) Ornate narration— But there are other mythical 
discourses in which the language becomes more elevated 
and at the same time more complex, such as the account 
of the Soul’s Migrations in the Phaedrus, the description 
of subterranean and supramundane regions in the Phaedo, 
or of the allegorical cavern in the seventh book of the 
Republic. Here the sentences are longer, and are compli- 
cated with explanations, illustrations, maxims, reflexions, 
and incidental statements, free play being given to fancy, 


' See Phaedr. 277 c mavappovious Avyous. 
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while the effort to surround the marvellous with an air of 
naturalness and credibility is still maintained. 

(3) Passages of moral clevation.— Distinct from both 
these narrative modes is the sustained eloquence of such 
passages as the discourse of Diotima (Symp. 211 D ff.), 
the reflections of Socrates addressed to Theodorus on the 
happiness of the philosophic life (Theaet. 172 D-177 C), or 
the description of the misery of the tyrant in Rep. 1X (579 
and 591-592); also, to notice some of Plato's later works, the 
creation of the world in the Timaeus (29-30) ; the summing 
up of religious duties in the Laws (Vv. 726 ff.) ; or again, in 
the same dialogue the remarks on the commerce of the sexes 
(vil. 835 D ff.), and on the sin of Atheism (xX. 887 C- 
888 D). In these. notwithstanding occasional exuberances, 
there is uninterrupted harmony and continuity. But there 
is an entire absence of formality, and only an approach 
to that rhetorical smoothness and concinnity which Plato 
well knew how to assume, as is shown by the speech of 
Agathon in the Symposium. 

(4) Question and answer.—As in tragedy ottxopvdia is 
followed by pois, so in Plato the pervading dialectic is at 
one time broken up, at another continuous and concen- 
trated. Socrates everywhere begins with questions, but 
often (as is explicitly stated in the Gorgias and the Pro- 
tagoras) he finds it necessary to take the argument into 
his own hands. In the questioning stage the logical steps 
are sometimes so numerous and so minute as to seem 
little more than verbal ; sometimes, as in the conversation 
with Polemarchus (Rep. I. 331 D-336 A), they have a so- 
phistical effect, and, as Adeimantus complains (Rep. VI. 
487 B, C), lead the respondent unawares to a paradoxical 
conclusion. In the Republic, while dramatic effect is 
nowhere relinquished, the use of question and answer, 
after the contention with Thrasymachus in: Book I, is 
retained more in form than in substance. But in laying 
afresh the foundations of the doctrine of Ideas, Socrates 
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again becomes minutely dialectical (Rep. v. 476 ff., VIL. 
523 ff—cp. xX. 608 F). 

(5) Continuous dialectic.—In departing from the strictly 
catechetical method, the style becomes in one way more 
condensed, and in another more expansive; more con- 
densed, because Socrates does not wait so often for the 
respondent to come up with him, more expansive, because, 
as he flows along in talk, illustrations multiply. It is to 
be observed also that the more constructive method of the 
Republic is assisted by the choice of the respondents, 
Adeimantus and Glaucon, who, although they are more 
life-like than the Aristoteles of the Parmenides and have 
many picturesque differences of character which are dra- 
matically maintained, are, on the whole, predisposed to 
follow the lead of Socrates (V. 474A), and are carried 
for the most part unresistingly by the full stream of 
Platonic discourse. And, as they are made to stand for 
the objectors, the adversary is often found more amenable 
to reason than would be the case if he were present in 
person (VI. 502 E, cp. Soph. 217D, 246D, Parm. 136B, 
Theaet. 146 B, 162 B). 

These remarks lead up to the general question: What 
relation is there between Plato’s use of language and the 
form in which his works are cast ? 

Consisting of argument embodied in fiction, his writings 
fall under conditions both of exactness and inexactness 
which are peculiar to them '. His style is consequently dis- 
tinguished on the one hand (1) by conversational liveliness 
and freedom, and on the other (2) by dialectical precision. 


' The following passage from Antony Trollope’s autobiography shows 
the consciousness of a modern writer as to the conditions of written 
dialogue :—‘ The novel-writer in constructing his dialogue must so steer 
between absolute accuracy of language—which would give to his conver- 
sation an air of pedantry—and the slovenly inaccuracy of ordinary talkers, 
—which, if closely followed, would offend by an appearance of grimace,— 
as to produce upon the ear of his readers a sense of reality. If he be 
quite real, he will seem to attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct, 
he will seem to be unreal.’ 
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(1) Thought and expression in Plato are in continual 
movement. Inchoate conceptions grow while being put 
into words. Illustrations are amplified until they threaten 
to supplant the original statement, on which they also 
react. Qualifications are perpetually inserted: abstrac- 
tions are unexpectedly personified. The more vivid of 
two possible constructions is constantly preferred. Atten- 
tion is kept on the alert by small dramatic surprises, as 
when Adeimantus suddenly remembers the ideal state 
in connexion with the philosopher who is in need of a city, 
VI. 497 C, or when Glaucon, who thinks that in the tyran- 
nical man he has discovered the most miserable of human 
beings, is told of one who is yet more miserable, IX. 578 B. 
Interrogations, adjurations, apostrophes, are abruptly inter- 
posed. Crises of the argument are marked by increased 
liveliness, as when Socrates turns to his respondent with 
® Oavpaore, or when he delights in exaggerating the auda- 
cious image of the laughing wave, v. 473 Cc. At one time, 
that which is imagined is treated as real, at another, 
Socrates returns to sad realities, with an outburst of 
emotion, VII. 536C. From irony, he sometimes passes to 
direct seriousness, or with humorous gravity calls atten- 
tion to some familiar fact, Ix. 578D. And beneath the 
ebb and flow of outward inconsistencies there is produced 
a deep impression of advance and growth. (See esp. 
MirAt2 C, Vil. 535 ff.) 

Closely connected with this ever-fresh vivacity, indeed 
another aspect of it, is the obvious freedom from restraint. 
Plato’s sentences are less tied down than those of other 
writers, even in Greek, to a predetermined form. Con- 
structions are often found to shift through the interposition 
of some afterthought. Corrections, explanations, restric- 
tions, digressions, break the regularity of grammar and 
occasion either a new construction or a pleonastic resump- 
tion of the previous statement, very often both. One 
protasis has more than one apodosis and vce versa. The 
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meaning is followed at the expense of concord (as in the 
agreement of neuter with feminine, or singular with plural) 
or, conversely, the nearer construction is chosen at the 
expense of the meaning. The grammatical order of words 
is modified by emphasis and by the desire of euphony. 
Verbs and participles are absorbed by the neighbourhood 
of kindred words. Not only cases but tenses and moods 
are employed xara ctveow. The language is at one time 
more explicit, at another more elliptical than would be 
allowable in a treatise or set speech. Lastly, the ten- 
dency which is common in Greek, wherever there are long 
sentences, to make the construction of the later clauses 
independent of the main construction, is peculiarly common 
in the long sentences of Plato. 

But through all this licence, which the grammarian is 
apt to censure for irregularity, the hand of the creative 
artist is clearly discernible. Plato is not, like Thucydides, 
continually struggling with a medium of expression which 
he has imperfectly mastered ; but the medium itself is one 
which has not yet attained to perfect lucidity. He moulds 
contemporary language to his purpose with the greatest 
skill. But the formal correctness of Isocrates would ill 
have suited him. It would be unnatural in ‘dear Glaucon’ 
though it is natural enough in Polus to ‘ speak like a book.’ 
When this is once acknowledged, the meaning is almost 
always clear, although the combination of subtlety with 
laxity does sometimes lead to ambiguity. The conversa- 
tional tone, however, is sometimes fused with rhetoric, and 
invites comparison with the orators. For sustained force, 
directness, and rapidity, no style is equal to that of Demos- 
thenes. But the oratorical style of Plato contrasts favour- 
ably with the monotonous equability of Isocrates, the plain 
seriousness of Andocides, and the simpie passionateness of 
Lysias. In ornate passages, Plato often betrays familiarity 
with poetry; but in his middle period, to which the Republic 
belongs, epic and lyric elements are more distinctly present 
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than echoes of tragedy. His language coincides, in some 
points, with that of comedy, but this will become more 
apparent in considering his vocabulary. (See Part II: 
Platonic Diction.) Tragic phrases become more frequent in 
his later writings, especially the Laws. 

(2) While the dialogue of Plato has a conversational, and § 3. 
sometimes a rhetorical, it also has a dialectical cast. This 
gives rise to some refinements of construction, and also to 
an occasional complexity appearing chiefly in two specific 
ways, (a) coordination, (2) remote connexion. 

(a) Coordination.— The disjunctive question, or negation, 
in which two statements are bound together under a single 
negative, or interrogative—signifying that they cannot or 
should not both be true at once—a form of sentence pecu- 
liarly Greek, attains a high degree of complexity in Plato. 
See below, VIII. 

(0) Remote connexion.—I\n Plato, as sometimes in tragedy, 
the formula of assent or dissent, instead of referring merely 
to the concluding words of the question, often reverts to the 
very beginning of a long speech, implying in the respondent 
a remarkable power of continuous attention (below, X). 
Similarly, the whole work is bound together with links of 
allusion to what has preceded, and preparations for what is 
to come, demanding a sustained interest far surpassing that 
of ordinary conversation. 


2. SYNTAX. 


A Chapter in Grammar. 


LP 
ae 


It follows from what has been said that the sentence in § 
Plato, when looked at from a grammatical point of view, 
presents exceptional features both of irregularity and also 
of regularity, the ordinary structure being modified at once 
by conversational freedom, and by the effort to be precise 
and clear. This general statement will now be illustrated 
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7 
by a series of quotations from the Republic and other 
dialogues under the following heads : — 


I. Tenses, Moods, and IX. Deferred apodosis : 


Voices of the Verb. (Digression and Re- 
II. Cases and numbers of sumption). 
Nouns. X. Remote Reference. 
III. Article and Pronoun. XI. Imperfect Construc- 
IV. Adverbs and Preposi- tions. 
tions. | XII. Changes of Construc- 
V. Particles and Conjunc- | tion. 
tions. | XIII. Rhetorical figures. 
VI. Ellipse and Pleonasm. | XIV. Order of words. 
VII. Apposition. XV. Grammatical irregu- 
VIII. Coordination of Sen- larities considered in 
tences. relation to the text. 


I. The Verb. 
$5. 1. TENSES. 


(2) The ‘ aoris¢ of the immediate past, referring to what 
has just been said or felt, though less common than in 
tragedy, is not infrequent in Plato. 

I. 348 E GANG 70d €Oadpaca, x.7.A. ‘ But this surprises me’ 
(in what has just been said). 

(4) The ‘gnomic aorist, stating a general fact, often 
occurs, especially in describing mental phenomena. 

VII. 523 D ovdayod yap 7 ois adrn dua éonpnve tov daKxtvAoV 
Tovvaytiov 7 6aktvAov eivat. ‘Sight nowhere tells her that 
the finger is the opposite of a finger.’ 


Obs. 1.—In general statements Plato often passes from the present 

to the aorzst and vice versa. 
~ , , A , c , c > , , ‘ 

I. 338 D, E TiBeTar Oe ye Tovs vopous éExdoTn 7 apxn... O€pevar de 
amépnvav, k.7.A. 

VIII. 551 A Pitoxpnuator . . . €yevovTo, kai Toy pev movovov ETTAaLvOUGL 

. TOTe O17) vopov TWEvTaL, K.7.A. 

Obs. 2.—The tmperfect is used in correlation with this as with the 


ordinary (preterite) aorist. 
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VI. 524 C peya pay kat dys Kai opixpiv édpa .. . dua de rH TOUTOU 
capyverav péeya ad Kal opuxpdy 7 vénors WvaykdoOy dev. 

VIIL. 547 B etAkétny. . . HYETHY . . . QMoAdyyoar. 

IX. 572 D Katéaty «is pecov audow roiv Tpdrow, Kal petpios On, ws 
WETO, éxdotov drodaver ore avedevOepov ov'Te mapdvopov Biov ty. 

Obs. 3.—The aorist infinitive without ay is used in assured antici- 
pation. 

V. 457 D otmae.. . wAelotHy apuaByrnow yeverbar, (So the MSS.) 
See Goodwin, JZ. and T., § 127. 

Of course dy might easily drop out before au. 


(c) The imperfect tense of «iué has two special uses in 
Plato and in other philosophical writers : 

a. In reference to what has been previously said or 
assumed— 

IIL. 406 E bru qv Te ait epyov. ‘ Because as we suggested 
(405 C) he has something to do.’ 

IX. 587 C ev péow yap adtov 6 dyporiKos Hy. 

So (according to Ast’s conjecture) in X. 603 C py tr 
adddo *4v (MSS. 7}) mapa tabra, Cp. ib. D éoractace . . . €ixer. 

B. In stating the result of an enquiry, because what a 
thing is found to be at the end of search, that it was before 
the search began. 

IV. 428A diqdov ydp Gre ok GAXo Ere Fv 7) TO bToAELpOEr. 
‘It was all along nothing else.’ 

IV. 436 B,C €av mov ebploKoper év avtots Ttabdta yryvopeva, 
cioducOa Ort ov radTov yv GANG TAEiw. ‘ They were all the 
while more than one.’ 

VI. 497 C tote dnAGoer StL TOTO Mev THO OvTL Detov jv. ‘ This 
was from the beginning undoubtedly divine.’ 

(d) The perfect sometimes signifies a fixed habit (cp. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 28). 

VIL. 521 E yupvaorixy pév mov tepl yeyvduevov Kal amoAdv- 
evo TeTeUTake—‘ is constantly employed.’ 

VII. 533 B al pey GAAa Taocar Téxvar .. + TpPOS deparretav 


‘apply themselves continually.’ 





ed 4 
. UTacat TETPAhaTat 


. ‘ a lal lal / 
So in VE. 511 A €ixdor d& xpwpérny adrois Tots WTO TOV KaTw 


<i 
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. a \ . , o c / 
ameixacGeton Kal exetvors mpds Exeiva ws evapyect SedofacpEvors 


TE Kal TeTYWMpEevors— usually esteemed and held in honour.’ 


2. Moops. 

(a) Conjunctive.—The familiar combination of the ‘de- 
liberative subjunctive’ with BovAe:, BovAeoOe, occurs in 

Il. 372 E ef 0 ad Bovrcoe .. . Oewprjjowper, ode aTOKW- 
Ave. This was misunderstood by the diorthotes of Paris. A. 
Dee DOM Metso. 135. 

IX. 577 B Bove . . . tpoomomncepeda, x.7.A., and else- 
where. 

Oés.—In such expressions as ri A€yopev; mas Aéyopev; the MSS. 
often leave it doubtful whether ri Aéyoper ; &c. should not be read. 


(4) Optative.—Plato'’s optatives are sometimes a little 
difficult to explain, depending rather on the drift of the 
sentence than on grammatical rule. The following are the 
chief places in the Republic requiring special treatment. 

I. 337 E 70s... Gy Tis amoKpivaito TPGTOV ev pH Eds... 
eTELTA, El TL Kal OLETAL TEPL TOUTWY, GmeLpHpEevoy avTw Ey... ; 

The condition implied in the participial clause pi «ides 
becomes explicit as the sentence proceeds, and is expressed 
as if ef 7) eldein had followed zés av 71s amoxpivato. Cp. 
Protag. 327 D «i S€o adrov KpiveoOat mpos avOpemovs, ois pyre 
matéela €orl pire OuKaoTnpia, ... GAN’ elev dypiol TiWes. 

Here the condition introduced in «i dé01. regains its force 
towards the end of the sentence, which is continued as if 
the whole from ofs downwards were a single relative clause 
(e.g. ot py Exovowy Or Exovev, k.7.A.). See Xen. Symp. VUI. 17. 

I. 352 E ri 6€; dxodoats GAA® 7) Ooi ; 

Il. 360 B ovdels Gv yévoiro, ds Sdgerev, otTws ddapayTivos, Os 
av peivelev, K.T.A. 

The clause os é0€evev, although not conditional, seems to 
fall under Goodwin’s law of assimilation (J7. and T., §§ 558, 
531). But it is to be observed also that the whole of 
Glaucon’s speech proceeds on the assumption that he is 


‘ 


putting the case of another (359 B ws 6 Adyos: 361 E pry eve 
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otov \€éyetv), and the mood is affected by the sense of indirect 
discourse. Cp. IV. 420 C évadnAtppévor eter. 

II. 361 C aSndov ody eire Tod bikaiov elite TOV OwpEear . . « Eveka 
to.odtos ety. Glaucon’s reasoning is hypothetical, though he 
tries to treat his supposition as a matter of fact. The 
language therefore wavers between the indicative and opta- 
tive: i.e. eire ... ein is brought in, as if ef d0€e. . . . EoovTar 
... GdnAov had been e? doxoln .. . elev Gv. . . GbyAov ay ety. 

Il. 382 D, E add dedids rods €xOpods pedBorro; In both 
these cases the construction is continued from a preceding 
sentence having the optative with ay. In the former some 
editors insert dv, and it may possibly have dropped out 
before @\ho. 

Ill. 403 B vopodetioes ... ovTws optdety mpds Ov TLS oTroU- 
Sdfo.. ‘In Attic Greek an optative in the relative clause 
sometimes depends on a verb of obligation . . . with an 
imimmitives... “EH. s. 

"AAN dv TOALS oTHTELE, TOUDE xpi) KAVEL, 
Soph. Ant. 666.’ Goodwin, 7. and T., § 555: 

III. 410 B, C of kaOsoTdvtes povetk?) Kal yumvacTtiKy TaLdevew 
ovy ob Evekd tives olovTat Kabioraow, iva TH) EV TO T@pa VepamevowTo 
™ O€ THY Worx. 

Madvig would read xadioravay. But this accords ill with 
kwwduvevovow following. And for the tense cp. VII. 566 B 
efevpicxovow. The indirect discourse here depends on a 
general statement, which, as Riddell would say, ‘ belongs to 
all time’ (Digest, § 74), or as Goodwin puts it (JZ. and T,, 
§ 323) ‘implies a reference to the past as well as the 
present.’ He quotes Dem. XII. 11 rodroy €xet Tov tpoTov 6 
vouos, iva pnd€ revo Ojvar pnd eLaTvaTnOnvar yevout ETL TH Spo. 

IV. 428 C, D dors Tis emroTHun ev TH Gpte Dp Hudv otkrobetoy 

. 7]. Bovdevera ... Svtiva tpdTwov ... Tpos Tas tiXas 
TOAELS ApLtoTa Sprdot. 

Here ‘a reference to the past’ is implied in the words év 
™ dptt oixicOetoy. Or the reference to time is altogether 
vague. Hence in the indirect discourse dysdot, not opr. 
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VI. 490 A Gp’ odv 3) od petplws Arodoynodpea GL Tpds TO OV 
Trepukas ety GuidAacOat 6 ye OvTws pidouabys, K.7.A. ‘Shall we 
not make a reasonable defence in saying (what we have 
already indicated), &c. There is an implied reference to 
the definition of the philosopher in Bk. V sub fin. This is 
Professor Goodwin's ingenious explanation of the difficulty, 
which others have met by conjecturing a7eAoynodpeba or 
avedoyiodueOa,—neither of which is justified by the context: 
for V. 474 B ff. is neither, strictly speaking, an ‘apology’ 
nor a ‘reckoning. (J. and T., § 676.) 

(c) The imperfect ¢vdicative in the apodosis of an unreal 
supposition is made more vivid by the absence of dy (WZ. 
and T.,§ 431). 

V. 450 D, E morevovtos perv yap euod eyol eldevar & dA€ya, 
KaA@s eixev 7) Tapayvdia. ‘Had I been confident in my 
knowledge of the things I say, your comfort were indeed 
welcome.’ 

(d) Imperative. The third person imperative has a 
special use in dialectic, viz. in stating or admitting a postu- 
late or assumption. 

VIL. 553 A dreipydo0w 67, x.7.A. ‘I may assume that our 
description of oligarchy is complete.’ 

(e) Infinitive. The construction of an infinitive can some- 
times be gathered only imperfectly from the context :— 

V. 467 C rovTo pev dpa iTapKTéor, Oewpovs TOAELOV TOvs Tatdas 
Toleiv, TMpoopyxavacbar 6 avtois doddderav, Kal Kadds e&eu 7 
yap 5 

Tpoopnxavac0a is governed by the notion of obligation 
(et or xp) implied in trapxréov, and the construction is 
assisted by the inf. wovety coming between. This point 
will be further illustrated in considering zmperfect con- 
structions (below, X1). 

Tpexegetic uses of the infinitive: a. following an ad- 
jective :-— 

I. 330 C xaherrol ob Kal tvyyeveoOar eioiv. ‘ Troublesome 
to converse with.’ 
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VII. 537 B a8uvards 1 CANO mpagar. ‘Incapable of (admit- 
ting) any other employment.’ 


Obs.—In the difficult place 1. 333 Kal NaBetv otros Seuvdtatos 
éwmoujoat, unless something is wrong with the text, there is 
a double construction of this kind:—‘ most clever to implant,’ 
‘most clever to escape notice (in implanting).’ Schneider’s 
emendation épzrouoas saves the grammar at the expense of natural 
emphasis. 


8. In apposition with a noun: 

VII. 531 C GAN ovk eis tpoPAjpata aviacww, EmioKoTEly, K.T.A. 

VII. 566 B 70 8) Tupavyikdy aimmpa ... eLevpioxovow, aitetv, 
K.T.A. 

The zzfinitive, instead of the participle as elsewhere, 
sometimes follows ¢aiverOar: 

IV. 432 D paiverar mpd Todev Hyiv e& dpyijs KudAwSetoba. ‘It 
has manifestly been rolling (éxvAwdeiro) at our feet all the 
while.’ 

(f) The participle. In expanding his sentences Plato 
makes continual use of participial expressions. 

1. For pleonastic (or epexegetic) uses see especially III. 
397 C 7) TO Erepw TovTwY eriTvyXdvoVTW ... 7) TO ETEPH n e€& 
duporépwv tit gvykepavvivtes. ‘They hit on one or other of 
these modes, or on a third, which they compound out of 
both.’ 

VI. 494 E ti oidpeda Space... od may per Epyov, Tay 5 Eros 
héyovtds Te Ka) TpdtTovTas ; 

VII. 527 A as yap... mpdbews Evexa Tatas Tods Adyous TOLOV- 
pevo A€youar TeTpayewvite Te Kal Taparetverv Kal TpooTLB€vat Kal 
TévtTa oUTw peyyopevor. 

A more doubtful instance is VI. 496 A ovdéey yriooy ode 
ppovirews a&ov GAnOuvijs éxspevov, where the awkwardness 
may be obviated by reading agéiws (%£.ov os Ven. T1). 

2. Alternation of participle with infinitive. In Plato's 
long sentences the participle sometimes alternates with the 
infinitive : 

vi. 488 B ff. (in the allegory of the mutinous crew) 

VOL. II. N 
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otactdlovtas . . . pdoKxovtas pnde didaxTov eivat, GAAa Kal Tov 
A€yovta ws SidaxTov Erolyous KaTaTepvev, avTovs se avT@ del 
T@ VavKArpw Tepikexdoat, K.7.A. 

The infinitive wepixex’o@a. may have been occasioned, 
but is not grammatically accounted for, by xararéuvew 
coming between. This point will be more fully illustrated 
below, under Changes of Construction. 

Oés.—As the use of the participle with the article after the pre- 
position instead of the infinitive is doubtfully admitted by some 
editors in several passages of Thucydides (1. 2, § 5; 1v. 63, § 13 
v.7,§ 2; vi. 84, § 10: vim. 105, § 2), it may be worth observing 
that in Rep. 1. 346B dia ro Evpdepew the best MSS. have da 7rd 
fupdépov. Cp. Phileb. 58 c, Laws vu. 831 £. 

3. The participle passive, mostly neuter, denoting a mode 
of action or existence, occurs in VIII. 561 A ék Tod ey dvay- 
Kalows é7Ouptars Tpepopevou : X. 596 D (tpdzos) Taxv Syproupyou- 
pevos, ‘a manner in which it is easy to produce the effect :’ 
cp. Theaet. 184 C ro 6€ evxepes .. . kal py... e€eTaCopevor, 
‘an easy-going method, without strict examination.’ 

4. The accusative and participle, with or without os, 
have the effect of a reported statement. With os: I. 345 E 
&s ovxt adtoiow epediav éoopevny, ‘implying that they would 
not profit thereby.’ II. 383 A as pyre adrots ydntas SvTas 
x.7.A., ‘conveying the impression that the Gods themselves 
are not impostors.’ III. 390 A, B ri 6€; wovety ... boxe? cor 
€miTNOELoy elvar ... Gkovelw vew ... 7) Aia ... as... emday- 
Bavopevov, do you think it fitting that a young man should 
hear such a poetical description, or that he should hear 
Zeus described as forgetting,” &c. VI. 511 D as... TH 
éidvo.ay obcav, VIII. 560 D as dypoukiay ...otcav. Cp. Phaedrus 
245 A wevobels ds... éodpevos. Without ws: VI. 511 A vonrov 
bev TO Eidos Edeyor, tToMEecEct 6 dvaykaLopévny Wuyxnv ypiobae 
mept thy Gitnow avrod, ‘I spoke of this kind as intellectual, 
but (said) that the mind was compelled to use hypothesis 
in investigating it.’ 


Obs. 1.—In x. 604 8 the transition from the genitive to the 
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accusative os ovre dyAov dvtos ... ovTe . . . mpoBuivoy is occasioned by 
the impersonal verb. 


Obs. 2.—The subject of an infinitive or participle following 
a verb is accusative even when the same with the main subject, if 
this happens to be considered in two aspects. x. 621 B ideiv.. . abrov 

. keiwevoyv exi ri mupa. ‘ He saw that he himself was lying.’ The 
previous narrative referred to the disembodied soul. 

Obs. 3.—The idiomatic use of the aorist participle with ye in 
a reply. = ‘ Let me first,’ &c. (Phaedr. 228 p éei£as ye tparov, & pidd- 
Ts, K.T.A.) OCCUTS iN VI. 507 A Stopodoynodpevds y’, env, x.7.A. ‘ Not 
until I have come to a clear understanding.’ Cp. 1. 338 c éav 
paée ye mperov with similar ellipse. 

For a slightly different idiom with the present participle, see 
VIII. 554 A avypnpds ye tus . . . wv, ‘Ay, because he is a shabby 
fellow, and the note in loco. 

Ods. 4—The gerundive in -réoy is construed with the accusative : 
Ill. 400 D TaUTA ye Noyw@ akodovbyreor. 

So also in v. 467 E 880g§apevous . . . axreov, ‘ we must have them 
taught and bring them,’ where see note, and cp. Tim. 88 B, c tév 8) 
pobypatiKoy ... kal Tv TOU THpaTos arobot€oy Kivnowy, ‘the hard student 
must give his body corresponding exercise.’ 

Obs. 5.—The subordination of participle to participle is very 
frequent : 

VIII. 555 E €vievtes apyvpiov titpd@okorvtes. ‘ Stinging by inserting 
money.’ 

N.B.—A little-noticed idiom, occurring also in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, is the use of the aorist participle referring to a time 
subsequent to that of the principal verb. Parm.127 D rov.. . yevd- 
pevoy (= os vorepoy rovtev eyévero). Goodwin, JW. and T., § 152. 


3. VOICES. § 9. 

(a) Active. 

a. Impersonal. X.604B os ovre dyA0v dvTos.. . ovTE els 
TO mpoabev ovdev TpoBaivoy TO XarEeTO@s €porTi. 

IX. 580 D Séferar, sc..7d mpayya (Theaet. 200 E dei£ew adrd. 
Phaedo 73 B cadpéorata Kkatnyopet). 

8. With a neuter subject, which signifies some condition, 
aspect, or attitude of mind. 

IV. 442 E ef te quay ere ev TH Wox7 apouoBytet. ‘If there be 

N 2 
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any objection lurking in our mind.’ More often in the 
participle (cp. Thucydides). 

IV. 439 B tod Supavtos kal dyovtos ... éml 7d meiv. ‘The 
appetite of thirst, that drags him to the act of drinking.’ 

y. Intransitive with cognate subject. 

V. 463 D atrar... 7) GAAa pijyar... Spyjoouow...; ‘are 
not these and none but these the strains that will resound 
in song?’ 

(2) Passive-— Verbs not strictly transitive acquire a 
passive voice. 

a. With the cognate accusative of the active for implied 
subject. 

VI. 4G0 A Tots viv doxovpevots. Cp. X. 612 D boxetodat. 

8. With the remote object of the active for subject. 

I. 3360 E, 337 A qmas...t7d tudv. .. xadewatvecOoar (= tyuas 
xahevraivew Hpiv). 

X. 602A ovveivat TO elddTL Kal emtdtrecbar (sc. bd Tod 
elddros, i.e. Tov ElddTa émuTaTTEL AUT). 

This use, of which mucrevec@ai ri, ‘to be entrusted with 
anything, is the most familiar example, is extended in the 
later dialogues to émyerpetrOa (Tim. 53 B dre. . . emexetpetro 
Koopetoba 70 Tar), daxovetaOat (Laws VI. 763 A), dvoTvxeioOat, 
aceBeicOa. (Laws 1X. 877 E Gray obv tis dpa bvoTvxnO7 Kal 
ace3nOn TOV otkwyv, ‘when some habitation has received the 
taint of misfortune and of crime’), vowoderetcOa, ‘to be 
legislated for’ (Laws XI. 925 E, 926 A, where the passive 
émitatrecOat again occurs). 

Cp. amAeovextetodar in Xen. Mem. Ill. 5, § 2 wheovexroupevor 
70 OnBaiwv. 

y. Passive impersonal. 

VIL. 530 C os viv dotpovopeitar, ‘as Astronomy is now 
pursued.’ 

(c) Middle. 

a. The Middle Voice in Plato has still frequently a subtle 
force—accentuating some relation in which the action stands 
to the agent. 
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I. 344 E Blov diaywyry, 7} Gv Siaydpevos, ‘conducting his own 
life.’ 

I. 349 E apporropevos Avpav, ‘tuning a lyre for himself to 
play upon.’ 

III. 405 B TO woAd Tod Biov... KararpiBnra, ‘wastes the 
greater part of his life.’ 


Obs.—The distinction of révac and riéec@a, ‘to institute and 
to adopt a law,’ is well discussed by Mr. Postgate in Journ. of Phil. 
XV. 29 (1886). See a good example of this in Laws vu. 820 £ 


A , c a Bal ay ‘ , ¢ ~ 
tous Ocvras nuas 7) Kal Tos Oepévous bpas. 


B. On the other hand, the voice is sometimes varied 
almost capriciously. 

VI. 484 Dpdev... €A\AelmovtTas... pr) €AAEiTOWTO: Cp. Laws 
IX. 853 C vopoberodpevor . . . evojodérovy: XI. 913 B dveAov... 
dvehopevos. 

y. A vague reference to self is implied in what has been 
called the subjective middle voice, of which zapéyouat, 
aTodElKYUMaL, TEpipepowat are instances. wapéyeoOa, for 
example, is ‘to furnish from one’s own resources,’ or ‘to 
produce by one’s own inherent power.’ 

IV. 421 D dpyava ye pr) Exwv twapéxerOar, IV. 443 B tavrynv 
TV Ovvap.y, i) Tovs ToLOVTOUVs avdpas TE TapéxeTar Kal TOAELS: 
cp. Phaedr. 240C 7... xpovov iodrns .. . pidtav wapéxera. 

6. The reciprocal use appears most prominently in dyodAo- 
yeioOat, ‘to agree together.’ 

IV. 436 C rc Toivuy axpiBecrepov Spodoynospeda : VIII. 544 A 
Spodoynodpevor TOY dpiorov Kal TOV KadKLoTOY Gydpa. 

This is sometimes emphasized with reference to Adyos by 
the addition of the reflexive pronoun. 

V. 457 C tov Adyov adrov aiT@ Spodoyetobar: cp. Phaedr. 
265 D 70 avTo atT@ Spodoyoupevor. 

e. A special use of the middle voice, combined with the 
construction noted above (the accusative as subject of the 
verbal in -réov), gives the most probable solution of the 
difficulty in V. 467E kal S88agapevous immevev, ‘and when 


e 
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they (the guardians) have had them (the young people) 
taught to ride. See above, p. 179, Obs. 4. 


Oés.—When the above cases are considered such an isolated 
use of the middle voice as peyadoppovovpevor in vil. 528 appears 
less remarkable. Another rare use of the middle, vi. 535 B ota 
5) duworA\Ae ; ‘what distinction do you propose to yourself?’ is 
supported by Aristotle, Pol. m. 8, § 17 jpuxpa mepi airod S1a- 
otethaoGat BeArwr. For a similar use of the middle voice in 
connexion with the dialectical process cp. Phaedo 101 £ dya 8e 
oix dv dupoo .. . mepi te Hs apyns Suadeyopevos Kai Tov eE& ekeivys 


@punuevar, 


II. The Noun Substantive. 

I. CASES. 

(a) Nominative and Accusative. 

a. The preference for the nominative, where the subject 
is identical with that of the principal verb, extends to 
instances where the clause is headed by ore, piv, or even 
by a preposition. This is quite regular, but the point is 
sometimes overlooked. 

I. 345D €mel ta ye attns wot eivat Bedtioty, ixaves dyrov 
exer dptoTat (eAtioTy agrees with the subject of éxaemdpiotas, 
which is perfect szdd/e =‘ she has provided for herself’). 

III. 402 A aplw Adyov Buvards civat AaBeiv: VI. 5O1 A mpw 
... GUTOL TOLTO AL. 

III. 416 C ef peAdovor 70 péyotov Exe Tpds TO Hpepor eivar. 

V. 454A 61a 70 pi) B¥vacOa . . . Siatpovpevor, K.7.A, 

VII. 526 B els ye 70 dfUtepor adtol avtav ylyverOa. 

Laws X. 885 D BeAzious 7)... mapatpémeo Oat Kndovpevor, 

(Cp. Xen. Hell. v1. 5,§ 5 ef rwes 6% méAets 81a 16 opixpal Te 
civat Kal ev péeoats Tavrals olkeiy TvayKaCorTo. ) 

Obs.—The accusative occurs in a similar connexion v. 457 B 
popev ... A€yovtes, Gate... . TWEvTas, 

f. In the absence of a definite construction, the accusa- 
tive is the case usually preferred, and the case sometimes 
reverts to the accusative, although the construction has 
been previously in the dative (as in the familiar instance, 
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Sophocles, Electra 479 treort por Opdoos | dbumvdwy KAvov- 
cay | aptiws dvepdrwr). See note on VIII. 559 B. 

y. It has sometimes been assumed (Diages¢, § 11) that all 
substantives apparently out of construction are accusatives 
in apposition. This point will be treated more fully below 
under Changes of Construction. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to adduce as an instance of the nominativus pendens 
VII. 532 By d€ ye... Adous TE... Kal peTacTpody, K.T.A., 
where, as the sentence proceeds, the nominative is changed 
to an accusative in C tavrnyv ... Tv Svvapwy. 

A good example of the accusative in apposition is 
Il. 365 C mpddupa pev Kal oxipa, K.T.A. 

This idiom is peculiarly frequent in the Timaeus. A 
common form of it in most dialogues is GAAo tt 7). . . (Gorg. 
470B, &c.), a special case of the familiar idiom of which 
Theaet. 195 E & pndey GdXo 7) Siavoeiraé tus is an example. 
Cp. Rep. IV. 420A ovdé GAAo 7 ppovpodvtes. For addo 7 
without 7 following see below, under Apposition. 

Under this heading, whether as nominative or accusative, 
may be brought the abrupt exclamations in VIII. 557 E 6 
bt pydeplay dveyeny .. . etvar Gpxew, K.T.A.: VIII. 563 B 16 d€ ye 

. €oxatov ... Tis Ehevdepias Tod TAYOovs. 

8. An adverbial accusative is sometimes abruptly in- 
troduced. 

IV. 436 D os ov... T4 ToLabTa TOTE pEvOVTwD. 

V. 460 B elite avdpav etre yuvatkGv cite dpporepa. 

VI. 492 B trepBaddovtws Exdtepa. 

So in such expressions as Symp. 204 tt Tov Kadov 
éotiv 6 "Epos ; 

«. The cognate accusative (or accusative of the internal 
object,—too common to be noticed here) has its correlative 
in the cognate swbject of the passive voice. This use is 
especially frequent in the participial form (see above, 
p. 178, 3), and in the adverbial accusative of the verbal noun ; 
VI. 510 B rots rére tynOeiow (if the reading is sound). 

¢ The accusative, equally with the dative, accompanies 
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the verbal in -réoy, IV. 421 B, 424 C: for dative see III. 413 C, 
V. 468 A ms Extéov cot To’s oTpatv@ras, Where the accusative 
would have given another (i.e. an active) meaning to Exréov. 
Cp. Tim. 88 € rov 6) padnuatixoy .. . Tv TOD Tdyatos aT0d0- 
réov kivnow. So in V. 467 E, see above, p. 179, Obs. 4. 

(6) Genittve-—The genitive, like the accusative, some- 
times stands in a loose construction with what follows, the 
construction being afterwards, in some cases, made more 
definite. 

V. 463 B €xeus ovp eizety Tay apxdvtwv, K.T.A. 

V. 470A Tl O€3 yijs Te THA GEws THs “EAAnvViKs Kal oiKLOV EpTpy- 
sews TOLdY TL vol dpacovTLY Ob OTPaTLOTaL Tpds TOUS TOAELLLOUS 5 

Cp. Symp. 221 C rév péy dAdwp eritndevpdtwv Tay’ dy tis... 
eizor When epi follows, but in construction with another word. 

See also— 

Il. 375 E oic0a yap mov Tav yevvaiwy kuvav, dre TotTo pvoet 
attav 70 700s (where adrév supplies the link). 

IX. 571 B eviey pev avOporav i) ... GmaAAdTTEcOat 7) GALyat 
NeiwecOa... Tav 5€... Kal TAElovs. ‘In the case of some men,’ 
&c., where éviwy might be construed with awad\ddrrecdat, but 
the context shows this not to be the construction. 

Special uses of the genitive are— 

a. ‘ Consisting in’ (Digest, § 24). 

IV. 433 D 7) 100... Ta avTOU TpaTTew dvvapss. 

B. Objective=apos with acc. 

Il. 359 A EvvOnxas abtav. ‘Contracts with one another.’ 

III. 391 C trepnpariay Seay re kal dvOpdrwv. ‘ Haughtiness 
towards gods and men.’ 

VIII. 566 E jovxia éxetvwv, ‘he has tranquillity in regard to 
them.’ 

A doubtful instance is VIII. 558 A 7) mpadrns éviev Tév Sukac- 
Gévtwy, K.7.A. (see note in loc.). See also IX. 573D dv dv 
“Epws, «.t.A. ‘Whatever things are the objects of the 
passion, &c. (Prof. Jowett construed the genitive with 
Ta THS Wryis anavta, ‘of whatsoever men love masters 
the whole soul.’) 
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y. Partitive. 

X.615D eOcacdapeda ... kal todro Tav Sewav Oeapatwr, ‘ this 
was amongst the terrible sights we beheld.’ 

VI. 496 C toUtwv 67) Tay dXiywv ol yevdpevor. Cp. Laws VI. 
754 D ot 6€ 62) yevoueror Tv Entd kal TpLdKovTa. 

5. ‘ Requiring, 

Ill. 414 C weioas O€ ouxvis weBods, ‘but much persuasion is 
required to convince men of its truth.’ 

X. 615 A Todhod xpdvou dinyijoacOa. 

Cp. Phaedr. 246 A oiov pév eort, mavTn TavTws Oetas civar Kat 
pakpas Sinyjoews, © O€ Eoixer, dvOpwmivys Te Kat €Xdtrovos: Parm. 
135 B év8pos wavy pev edpuods Tod duvycopevov pabeiv : Laws 
V. 730 A wodhijs ody edAaBetas, «.7.A. 

e. ‘Ln respect of. 

Il. 365A os... €xovot tiuijs, Show they are disposed to 
regard them.’ 

VII. 518 B evdamoviceser Gy Tob waQous Te Kal Blov: VII. 531 D 
TOO Tpooustou. 

IX. 571 Dérav... byew@s Tis €x7 atts abtod (‘ in comparison 
with himself’) kal cmppoves. 

This does not occur with other adverbs than those in os. 

Cp. Xen. Hell. V. 4, § 25 avodvutix@s attod cixyov, and Hdt. 
VII. 188, 3 rotor obrw cixe Sppov. 

The genitive in ejaculations is closely allied to this :— 
VI. 509 C “AzoAXop, Edy, Satpovias brepBodjs. 

So perhaps IX. 576 D edSapovias... kai dOAidtHT0s @oa’Tws ... 
kpiveis : cp. Laws I. 646 D ris... StatpiBiis . . . duavonreor. 

Phaedo 99 B 7oAA?) dv Kal pakpa padupta ein tod Adyou. 

Ods.—Double and even triple genitives are not uncommon, the 
second being sometimes epexegetic of the first, as in vil. 534 B Top 
Adyov Exdorou .. . THS ovalas. 

For other examples see— 

VIL. 525 C paata@rns Te peTaoTpodys, K.T.A. 

» 537 C els ovvow vikewrnros &MAHAwY TOV pabnudt@v Kal THS TOU 
dvtos pucews. (Cp. Soph. 254 Cc kowwvias addjdwv mas exer Suvdpews.) 

VIII. 544 D avOparay cidn . . . TpdTrwr. 

55 500 B Ou’ avertornpoovyny tpopys Tartpds. 
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c. Dative. 

a. The dative of the person interested has an extended 
use in Plato. 

I. 334 E rovnpot yap avrois eiaiv. ‘ For their friends are bad.’ 

I. 335 E Tovro 6€ 67) voet atte. ‘ And this expression means, 
as employed by him.’ 

I. 343 A Os ye abty ovd& mpdBata ovde Toéva yryvdoxets. 
‘Since she leaves you in ignorance of the difference between 
shepherd and sheep.’ 

III. 394C ef pot parOdvers. ‘If I take you with me’ 
(where some would read ei pov p.). 

III. 415 B 6 te autois rovtwy ey tats Woyais mapapepextar. 
‘What alloy they find in the souls of their young charges.’ 

V. 451 D ei hpiv zpewer 7) ov. * Whether we find it suitable 
or not, for our purpose.’ 

V. 462 A dpa... els pev Td TOD dyabod tyvos Hpiv dpydrres. 
‘Whether we find that our proposals fit into the lines of 
good.’ 

VIII. 549 C, D ax Poperns, 671 0b TOv apxovtwr atbty 6 avip éotw. 
‘Aggrieved to find that her husband is not in the govern- 
ment.’ 

In X. 602 E, with a participle (tovt» 68... wetpyoravtt, K.7.A.), 
it has nearly the force of an absolute clause, i.e. ‘ when this 
faculty of measurement has done its work, it finds after all, 
&c. See note in loco. 


Obs. 1.—It may be worth observing that the dative so used 
(except when amplified as in the last instance) is seldom or never 
emphatic. 


Obs. 2,—The dative of reference, in combination with a participle, 
often introduces a concomitant circumstance or condition, as in the 
familiar phrase ev defa etordyte &C.— 

V. 451 C Kar e€xelvny thy éppny tobow. 

vi. 484 A peAXovte. 


IX. 589 C ckoroupero, 


8. The dative of manner may be added to another dative 
without any feeling of confusion. 
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Il. 359 C vopw 6 Bia mapayerar ent Ti Tov toov Tivqv. ‘But 
is forcibly diverted by law and custom into a respect for 
equality.’ 

VIII. 552 E ots émipedcia Bia Karéxovow ai dpxati. It is 
added pleonastically in VII. 555 A, IX. 576 C 6povdrntt, and 
it is sometimes expanded by an additional word. 

IX. 575 C movnpla te kal GOAvdryTL wWodews. It has the effect 
of an absolute clause in IX. 578 C Te To.otTm Ady, also 
perhaps in IX. 579 C rots rovodros Kaxots. The reading has 
been questioned in both passages, see notes in locis, but 
cp. X. 598 D trodapBavery Sei TO TOLOVTY, K.T.A. 

y. In VI. 490A rapa dd£ay Tots viv doxovpévors, the dative 
follows a prepositional phrase as if it were an adjective, e.g. 
éravtiov, and in 496 C tiv T@ dikaim BorPecay it is construed 
with a verbal noun. So in later dialogues, Tim. 23 C 
pOopav vsacw, Laws II. 698 B 7) HepoGy éxideots rots "EAAnow., 

6. The dative of the measure of excess occurs in the 
remarkable expression in VI. 507 E od opixpa . . . id€a, ‘ by 
the measure of no unimportant nature, and has been 
applied to the interpretation of IX. 579 C cited above. 

Obs.—The Ionic form of the dative plural in o:(v) according to 
the best MSS. occurs only in Phaedr. Rep. Polit. Tim. Laws. In 
the Phaedrus and Republic, however, it is merely an occasional 
ornament, whereas in the Laws it is of constant recurrence. 
(F. Blass finds examples in the earlier orators.) Of the five ’ examples 
occurring in the Republic (1. 345 £; ut. 388 D, 389 B; vu. 560 £, 
564 c), two are of the definitive pronoun I. 345 F, Vil. 564C 
adroigg (very emphatic in both cases) ; two of familiar adjectives 
Ul. 388 D opixpoicr, VIII. 560 E peyddouws and one of Oeds, 11. 389 B, 
in a passage coloured by frequent quotations from Homer. . All 
these are of the second declension (xeveayopiaoe in x. 607 B, like 
voroow in y. 468 p, is in a poetical quotation, and should not be 
counted). In the Laws according to C. Ritter, op. cit., there are 
eighty-five instances of the form, which here extends, although more 
sparingly, to feminines of the first declension. The four instances in 
the Politicus include the participle éropévoow (304 F). 


1 C. Ritter (Untersuchungen, &c.) mentions six ; but he seems to include 
the quotation in X. 607 B. 
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2. NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

(2) The plural of an abstract word is often used to 
express its exemplification in the concrete. This happens 
especially when other words in the sentence are in the 
plural. 

Il. 364 C kakias mépu edmeteias duddvres. ‘ Offering easy 
occasions for vice.’ 

Il. 373 D iatpov ev xpetus. ‘In frequent need of the 
physician.’ 

V. 449 A wepi Te. TOAEwY SrotKyaets. 

VIL. 547 D yewpytav avéyerOar TO TpoToAELoby adtis. ‘That 
its military class abstains from agricultural employments.’ 

X. 611 C Btxaroodvas Te Kal aBiktas. ‘Its various modes of 
justice and injustice.’ . 

(2) In X.618 A, B wevias... mrwyxetas ...aAovTOLS Kal TEviaLs 
the plurals serve to emphasize the variety and complexity of 
human conditions. Cp. Tim. 65 C tpayvrnoi re cat AevdTH ow : 
Laws V. 733 B oodpdrnow lodryct Te, 734 A TuKVOTHOLD. 

(c) The plural is used with the meaning of the singular 
to express either admiration or scorn. Cp. Symp. 218 B, 
Theaet. 169 B. 

Rep. Ill. 387 B Kakurovs, k.7.A. 

III. 391 B €A€es .. . opayds ... (D) apmayds. 

VI. 495 A mhobtol Te kal Taca 7) ToLa’TN TapacKeEvn. 

VIII. 553 C tidpas Te Kal otpemtods Kal dkwdKas. 

(Zz) The plural of abstract verbals and other adjectives is 
often preferred to the singular. 

Il. 375 D tadra 6é ddvvarors Eoxe. 

III. 387 B amoBAntéa. 

VI. 498 A peyada jyobvra. 

(¢) The singular neuter is often used in a collective sense. 

IV. 442 B 70 6€ mpoTmoAcpobr. 

IX. 577 C opuxpov ye Tt ToOTO. 

For the combination of neuter with masculine or femi- 
nine see below, Imperfect Constructions. 
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III. Article and Pronoun. 


1. THE ARTICLE is sometimes— § 15. 

(a) Correlative, i.e. it marks each of two correlative words. 

I. 338 D, E ridera. . . rods vduovs Exdoty H apxy (where it 
may also be regarded as distributive (d)). 

V. 455D kpareira: ev Gmacw ... 78 yevos Tob yévous. ‘ The 
one sex is beaten by Zhe other? 

(4) Sometimes distributive — 

VII. 540 B éray 6& 16 peépos 7jkn. ‘When the turn of each 
arrives.’ 

(c) The article of reference in ot ddAXou, ot woAXol, is to be 
distinguished from the common use of these phrases. 

V. 453 E Tas 6@ GAXNas pices. ‘ These natures which have 
been described as different.’ 

X. 596 A ddyev...6 Tt BovrAEL Tov ToAAGY. * Let us put 
the case of any one you will of things which exist in 
plurality.’ 

(2) In the idiomatic use with a future participle the 
article often resumes an indefinite pronoun — 

I. 342 A bef twos TexyNs TAS... TKEWoueErns. 

I. 348 B dtxaot@v twav tev dvaxpivovyTar. 

(ec) For the ‘deictic’ use with a personal or reflexive 
pronoun, see Theaet. 166 A rév eve, Phaedr, 258 A. 


Obs. 1.—The article is sometimes repeated merely for em- 
phasis— 

I. 334 E tov Soxodvta te. . . kal Tov Ovta xpnoTor. 

Obs. 2.—The article is omitted— 

(1) With common nouns used as proper names, as Arpyv, dyopa, 
&c. (for the harbour, market-place, &c. of the town where the scene 
is laid). 

Theaet. 142 A ov yap 7 Kata médw (i.e. in Megara), 

Theaet. 142 A els Ayseva xataBaivev. ‘As I went down to the 
harbour’ (of Megara). 

Rep. JN BW PE: KaOnpevos ev aycpa. 

(2) With a noun used in a general sense, but without pointed 
reference to others from which it is distinguished— 

I. 332 E larpds . . . kuBepynrns. 


§ 16. 
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Il. 369 B yiyverac . . . OLS. 

VI. 499 C dxpats eis Pitovodiay . . . WOAeWS . . . EmtueAnOyvat. 

VIII. 562 A Tupavvig Te Kal TUpavvos. 

X. OLI B Gre pev roivey dOavaroy ux. 
And sometimes arbitrarily to avoid cumbrous repetition (in many 
cases it may have accidentally been dropped, yet it is needless to 
restore it as H. Richards proposes in iv. 434 a (ras) tyas)— 

IV. 438 € kat ad Bapitepa mpos kovdpdtepa kat Patt mpds ta Bpadvrepa. 

V. 475 A kat pny didoripvovs, k.T.d. 

VIII. 545 A Kal odvyapyixov ad kai Snpoxpatikov Kat Tov TUpavyiKdy 
(supra Ods. 1). 


Phaedr. 254 a 1@ ov(vyi te Kal nvidxo. 


Obs. 3.—TVhe substantival use of the neut. adj. does not always 
necessitate the article. 

< , \ oy , td > ‘ ” ‘ ~ 

V. 478 C Py OVTL peyy ayvotay e€ avaykns amedopev, ovte de yoo, 

VII. 518 A,B els havdrepor lovca td Kapmpotépou pappyapvyns eurémAno- 
rat (where, even if Bioy is to be supplied with @avdrepov, Napmporepou 
at least is neuter). 

Symp. 218 A td ddyewvorepov. 


Obs. 4.—The omission of the article with dvnp so constant in 
MSS. is proved by the examples in tragedy, where the a is long 
(e.g. Soph. Aj. 9, 324, 783, &c. all in senarii), to be often due to 
the scribes; but it is uncertain whether in such instances as 
IX. 573 € yiyverat... ovTw Kai rowidros avnp the Platonic idiom requires 
us to write dvnp or not. Cp. Phaedr. 266 c dvdpes, 267 C Sewds avnp 
yeyove (this Thompson leaves unaltered), 268 C patverat dvOpwmos. 

2. THE PRONOUNS. 

The pronouns, especially the demonstratives (with their 
adverbs otrws, Gd, ocatvtws, &c.) have a widespread use in 
the Platonic dialogues, in which resumption, reference, 
antithesis, are necessarily so frequent. 

(a) Demonstratives. 

a. The demonstratives and the oblique cases of airds, as 
in Thucydides, often refer to an antecedent which although 
implied in the preceding context has not been fully ex- 
pressed. The same thing happens in the case of the 
adverb avrd@.. 
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I. 334A kwdvrevers map’ “Opurpov penabnxevat abro. 

I. 339A, B mpdceote b€ 67) ab7d0 TO TOU KpeEiTTOVOS. 

Il. 371C ry dtaxoviay .. . tadtyy. 

IL. 371 E thy tiuqy tadryy. 

Il. 373 C todto yap (‘the care of swine’) jjpiv €v ri mpotépa 
TOAEL OVK EVIL. 

III. 399 D 7) ov Todr0 (avAds from avAozovods) TOAVXOpddrTazToP. 

IV. 424D 7)... 7apavopla. . . abr (sc. 1) €v povorki)). 

VI. 491C AaBod.. . drAov adtod dpbds. 

VI. 507 D mapovons dé xpdas ev adtois (Sc. Tots dpwpérors). 

X. 597 B Tov pupntiy totrov. 

B. ovros is sometimes simply the thing or person in 
question. 

VII. 523.C pndev paddov Todt 7) Td evavtiov. Cp. Theaet. 
180 A Kav todtou Curis Adyov AaBeiv, th eipnKer, ETEpw TETANEEL, 
K.T.A. 

Theaet. 199 B p) yap éxew tiv emvotipuny tovtou ofdy Te, AN’ 
érépav avr’ éxetvys. Hence in Rep. IV. 436 A if we read with 
most MSS. «i 7@ ait@ todtw Exacta TpaTToper, TOUT® Means 
the thing in question—having no distinct antecedent. 

y. 66€ and ovros are less markedly distinguishable in 
Plato than, for example, in Xenophon. The familiar rule 
that 6d¢ points to what is present in perception, otros to 
what is present in thought, applies to the Platonic instances, 
but with modifications arising from the liveliness of the 
discourse and sudden changes of the aspect in which a 
thing is regarded. 

Both pronouns are used to indicate what is familiar in 
daily experience, as distinguished from what is imaginary 
or remote. 

III. 403 E tavSe tov aoxyTov. 

VIL. 544 C 7 Kpnrixi te kal Aaxwvixh abt (roAcre(a). 


= 


Gorg. 470D Td... €xés kal pany yeyovdta tabta. So 


probably ofrw in Il. 377 B ap’ ody padiws ottw (‘as is usually 
done’) wapijoopev, although this may be merely idiomatic 


like viv ofrws, &c. (VI. 490 A opddpa otra). 
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6. In the same spirit the antithesis of otros and éxeivos 
does not necessarily correspond to what is ‘latter’ and 
‘former’ in the sentence. But whichever term is imagined 
as in some way nearer to the mind is marked with otros, 
and that which in the same aspect is more remote, with 
exetvos. Thus, in the opening of the Euthydemus (p. 271), 
it is a mistake to suppose, because Critobulus is last 
mentioned, that he is meant by otros. Crito modestly 
speaks of his own son as ‘gawky’ (oxdAndpés), and 
admiringly of the stranger who is more immediately in 
question. 

Il. 370A ottw paov 7 ‘kelvws, ‘the familiar way is easier 
than the novel plan proposed, i.e. ofrw and’ketvws do not 
refer to the order in which they have been mentioned but 
to the order in which they occur to the mind or which 
is more familiar in use and experience. 

III. 416 A 7@s, €dpn, ad tobto Ayers Svadepery exetvou ; ‘ How 
does the plan you now prefer differ from that which you 
condemn?’ 

IV. 421 B els tiv woAw GAnv BA€mwovTas Oearéov ei exeivy 
eyylyveTau. 

In VI. 511 A éxewous mpds eketva doth terms are remote, 
because they are the segments of 70 é9ardv, and 10 vonrév 
is immediately in question. See note in loco. 

e. The vividness of Plato’s style sometimes anticipates, 
as already present to the mind, something to which atten- 
tion is for the first time directed. Hence otros (évratda, 
&c.) are sometimes used where 6d¢ (évOdde, &c.) might 
rather have been expected. 

IV. 430E as ye evteiev ideiv, ‘from the point of view at 
which I am standing.’ 

VI. 510C tottwy zpoeipnyevwr, ‘when I have stated what 
I have now to state.’ 

VII. 514A towtTw tae, ‘to a condition such as I am now 
imagining.’ 


So probably VI. 488 A vénoor .. . Tovoutovt yevouevor, ‘conceive 
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the occurrence of such a situation as I (have in mind and) 
am about to describe.’ 
¢. otros is used vaguely for 6 rovodros. 


III. 395C ra tovtow tpoonKorta. 


Obs. 1.—obros occurs twice in the same sentence with different 
references in VII. 532C maca atty 7) mpaypareia... TaUTHY exer THY 
duvayiv, where avrn refers to the sciences, tavrny to their educational 
effect. 

Obs. 2.—ékeivos in the progress of a sentence often refers to what 
has prev ously been denoted by an oblique case of atrés or otros. 
See especially mr. 405 C, VI. 511 A, VII. 533 A. 

n. Towodros (especially in érepa toraira) and 6 ro.odros are 
often used to avoid the repetition of an adjective. 

IV. 424A voes xpynoral tovadtns (sc. xpnotijs) matdelas 
avTiAapBaropevar. 

Ib. E wapavopov yryvoperns adtijs Kal Traidwv toodtwv (sc. 
Tapavepwr ). 

IV. 429 A ov 0 tovadty (sc. avdpeia) KANTEa 1) TOALS. 

VIII. 560 C xarecyxov Tov adtov TOTOY Tod ToLodToU (SC. TIL Tis 
Woxijs akpoToAw Tod dAvyapxiKod yuyvopevov). 

Similarly in VIN. 546 C éxardy tooautdé«es probably means 
EKATOV EKATOVTAKLS. 

Obs. 1.—rowires is used euphemistically in v. 452 D mdvta ra 
rovavta: and in Il. 390 C 8 erepa roradra the euphemism conveys also 
contempt. 

Obs. 2.—vios, rowtros, &c., as in other Greek, gain a peculiar 
force from the context or intonation. 

Ix. 588 B oia €deyev, ‘what a preposterous statement he was 
guilty of.’ 

Obs. 3.—The derisive use of woios (Theaet. 180 B roles paénrais, & 
Saysdue 3) is applied in Rep. 1. 330 B aot ewexrnoduny; to express 
the gentle amusement of Cephalus at the suggestion that he may 
have augmented his ancestral fortune. 


.6. The deictic form rovroii is rightly restored by Bekker 
in I. 330 B. Cp. rovovrovi VI. 488 A. 
(The deictic use of pronominal adverbs may be 
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illustrated from IV. 430 E évred0er, 445 B detpo, V. 
477 D. VII. 527 E atrddev. This adds vividness to the 
style.) 

(6) Indefinite Pronoun. 

§1g. a. Tis added to the predicate with the force of zov or 
mos asin Soph. Ajax 1264 rod Oavdvros ws Taxeta tts Bporots | 
\apis dvappet. 

II. 358 A GAN eyo Ts, Os Eorke, SvTpabys, ‘but I am a slow 
sort of person it would seem.’ 

VIIL. 545 E dovAols pev tis Gv dyptos etn. 

8. Combined with other pronouns : 

I. 346 C twit T@ adT@ Tpocypopevot. 

III. 412 A Tov ToLovTOU TiVds. 

VIII. 562 A tpdmov twa Tov avTov. 

y. With indirect allusion to a person : 

Phaedr. 242 B Ady twi, ‘a speech of mine.’ 

Phaedo 63 A Adyous twas avepevva, ‘one’s arguments, i. e. 
mine. 

II. 372E tatra yap on Trow ... otk e€apxece (‘Glaucon 
and fine gentlemen like him’). 

6. Mdtepos zxdefincte. 

VI. 499 C TovTwy b& wétepa yeveo Oat 7) Gupdorepa, K.T.A. 

This is rare in other writers but not infrequent in Plato. 
See IV. 499 8, dihteaet 145 As £701: 

é70TeEpov in IX. 58g A seems only to be a more emphatic 
TOTEpOV. 

(c) Reflexive. . 

§20. a. ‘Eavrod has sometimes an indefinite antecedent. 

IV. 434 C Tis éautod 7éAews, ib. 443 D. 

The authority of the MSS. about breathings is very 
slight, and it is sometimes difficult to decide whether to 
read atrod or avrod, &c., e.g. I. 344. A, Il. 359 A, 367 C. 

3. The personal is sometimes used for the reflexive 
pronoun, giving special point to a relation or antithesis. 

V. 450D motevovtos... euod evot. Cp. Gorg. 482 B ov 
gor opodroynoer KadAtkAjjs, ® KadAlkAets. 
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(d@) The Relative Pronoun 6s is sometimes used where an 
indefinite antecedent is implied. 

I. 352C ods paper, «.7.A., ‘any persons of whom we 
say, &c. 

This differs from ods av dopey in assuming that we do 
thus speak. 

(e) Indirect [nterrogatives. 

When an interrogative is repeated, if there is any ground 
for using the indirect form, this is usually done. 

IX. 578 E ev Tol dv twe Kal drdow pdBo ote, «.7.A. Even 
without repetition the indirect form is sometimes pre- 
ferred—with the ellipse of eizé or the like. 

I. 348 B éworépws ody oor... dpeoxer. Cp Euthyd. 271A 
émoTepov Kal épwrds. 

(f) Personal Pronouns. § 21. 

a. The explicit use of the nominative in such phrases as 
e) ye od moldy (I. 351 C), €yo d€ A€yw (III. 382 B), where the 
sentence and not the subject of it is really emphasized, 
deserves a passing notice; also the idiomatic use of nets 
for éyo (sometimes a cause of ambiguity). 

6. One usage (though again rather rhetorical than gram- 
matical) seems to claim notice as characteristic of the 
Platonic dialogue,—what may be termed the condescending 
use of the first person plural for the second person 
singular or plural, the speaker identifying himself 
with the person or persons addressed. It belongs to 
the ‘ maieutic’ manner of Socrates, who deals gently with 
his patient and asks at intervals ‘How are we now?’ A 
clear example occurs in Theaet. 210 B 7 ody tu Kvodpmev Te 
Kal @divouer, @ ire, TEpl ETLOTHNS, 7) TaVTA EKTETOKAPED 5 

Somewhat similar to this are such places in the Re- 
public as 

Il. 368 D ézeu62) ody mets ov devol, K.T.A. 

II. 373E wodeproopen (i. €. ToAEuHTovaL july ot Tpddpor), 
and the more distinctly ironical use in 

I. 337 C éay Te iypels avayopevmper Edy TE p27). 


O 2 
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In the mouth of the respondent this use becomes a mere 


: aa G 7 / < 
Jacon de parler, Il. 377 E 7s... Aeyopen ; 


(¢) Pronominal phrases, i.e. phrases which take the place 
of nouns. 

It is sufficient to glance at such expressions as avjp, ottos 
avyip, Tovvavtiov, TO elpnuevov, TO ToAAAKLS 7]6n Aeyopevoy and 
other such phrases which avoid the repetition of a noun. 
See especially Il. 368A éxeivov rot dvdpds: VIII. 560 C Tov 
abtov TOTOY TOd ToLovTOV (SC. THY Tijs Woxijs akpdéroALv), and cp. 
Symp. 212 A © bef... & dpatoy TO Kador. 

This habit increases in the later dialogues and is especially 
frequent in the Philebus, when it has an effect of manner- 
ism. Something like it occurs already in Thuc. VIII. 92, $3 
where the phrase ef oiomep ka! adtos del Katnydpe is used to 
avoid repeating what Theramenes has been represented as 
saying twice before. 


IV. Adverbs and Prepositions. 

t. ADVERBS. 

(a) The predicative use of adverbs (cp. Thuc. I. 21, § 1 
antotws) though not frequent is noticeable. 

I. 332 A pa owdpdvas {= p17) codpwov ov) admairot expressing 
the condition of the agent rather than the mode of the 
action 

III. 406 C 0 tpets yeNotws (= yedoior dvtes). 

(0) The adverb also takes the place of an epithet. 

VIL. 537 C ta re xv8yv padjpara (with yevoueva following 
by an afterthought)—‘ the subjects indiscriminately taught.’ 

VIIL. 564A 7)... dyav eAevdepia .. . eis dyav dovAclar. 

2. PREPOSITIONS. 

(a) dud. 

a. A questionable use of é.d with the accusative occurs 
in IV. 440C, D Evppaxel 7@ boxodvTt dikalw Kat Sa 73 TELVHY Kal 
1a 75 piyoty ... tmopevwv Kat viKG Kal ov Ayer... (so the 


MSS. and edd.), a place which Madvig has rewritten. See 
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notes and v. rr. On the whole it seems necessary to obviate 
the difficulty by reading 6va *rod in both places as is done 
in this edition. The use of 6a will then be the same as 
in VI. 494D Gp edmeres oler eivar eloaxodoa Sa tocovTwr 
KQKQ@D 3 

The notion of persistence and of obstacles overcome is 
common to both passages. 

N.B.—To take 6.¢=‘on account of’ and the whole phrase 
as equivalent to évexa Tod Tewhy ... od Anyet, K.TA. (kat viKa 
being 61a péoov) is hardly a tenable view. 

(0) emt. 

a. With gen. after Aéyew,=‘in the case of. This seems 
a slight extension of the use after aicddaveoOar, voeiv, &c. 

V. 475 A éw epod Acyeuv. 

VIL. 524 E dozep emt tod Saxtudou edeyouen. 

3. With accusative =‘ extending to.’ 

VI. 491 A én) mavras, cp. Prot. 322c. Tim. 23 B ém avOpo- 
TOUS. 

(c) pera. A frequent and characteristic use is that of § 24. 
conjoining correlated attributes. 

IX. 591 B cwdpoovyynv TE Kat OLKALOGULNY =pETa HpovycEws 
KT@pELH, 1) Toya laxvy TE Kal KaAAOS peTa bytelas Aapuavovr. 

Theaet. 176 B, Phaedr. 249 A, 253 D. 

Similarly with article prefixed. 

VUI. 548B Movons ris pera Adyouv, k.T.A. 

(d) wapdé (with accusative). 

a. ‘In the course of.’ 

Il. 362B mapa tatra mavta odedrciobar: IV. 424B,; VII. 
530E. Cp. 7d mapamav, and see Hdt. HU. 60 ravva mapa 
Tacav TOAW .. + TOLEDOL. 

8. In VI. 492 E mapa tiv Tovray Tmadelay meTaLdevpevor, it 
is doubted whether zapé means ‘in consequence of’ (cp. 
Thue... 141, § 7 wapa tiv Eavtod duedecav, Xen. Hipparch, § 5), 
or ‘contrary to.’ 

(e) mept. 

a. Like bmp, ‘on behalf of? 
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II. 360 D 6 wept Tov Tovovrov Adyou A€ywr. 
8. For wept pleonastic, see esp 

IV. 427 A TO Tovodroy Eidos vouwv Tépt. 

VII. 539 C 70 bdr hirocodias TeEpt. 

(7) mpéds. 

a, mpos Tie eivat or yiyverOat, ‘to be engaged (or absorbed) 
in a thing.’ 

VII. 567 A mpds To Kad’ juepay... eivat, ‘to be engrossed 
with their daily avocations, Phaedo 84, Phaedr. 249, D. 

8. But in IX. 585A mpos tAnpdoe... yliyverOa, ‘to be 
close upon repletion. So in Phaedr. 254 B mpés atta 
EYE OYTO, K.T.A. 

y. With accusative. 

VIII. 545B mpés . . . ravrnv, ‘in comparison with this’ 
(emphatic). 

(g) éwép. The less common use with the genitive, nearly 
= ep, ‘concerning,’ is clearly present in II. 367 A ratra... 
Opactpaxds te kal GAAOS Tov Tis bmEep Sikaroadvns TE Kal GdLKlas 
héyorey Gv (Thrasymachus is not imagined as speaking zx 
behalf of Justice). For other instances in Plato see Apol. 
39 E 70€ms Gv dradexOeiny brép TOU yeyovdtos, k.T.A., Laws VI. 
776E wrep Tov Avos dyopedwy. And, for several in Aristotle, 
Bonitz’ udex Aristotel. s.v. tnép, 1 Ob. 

(Z) petagu. 

a. petagv Tov Adywr, ‘by the by,’ Phaedr. 230 A. 

8. With a participle, pera&d avay:ryvooxwv Phaedr. 234 D. 

y. TO peraéd, ‘ during the interval until.’ 

See Mr. Herbert Richards’ note in the Classical Review 
for December, 1888, p. 324: ‘Instead of a thing being 
between A and B, it is sometimes said to be between B, 
so that pera’ practically means “on this side of,” “ short 
of,’ “ before reaching.” ’ 

Clear instances are Soph. O. C. 290, 291 ra de | peragd rov- 
vov, ‘in the interval before Theseus arrives, Dem. de Cor. 
p. 233 sub fin. rév peragd ypdvov tév opxwv, ‘the interval 
before the ratification.’ 
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For the same idiom in regard to place, see Thuc. Il. 51, § 3. 

Cpalso Bur: Hec. 436, 497, Aristoph. Ach. 433, 434, 
ENtist. Khet. Til. 5, § 2. 

So, probably, Rep. VI. 498A dptu éx maidwy TO peragu 
olkovopias Kal xpnyaticpod, ‘just after boyhood, in the inter- 
val before keeping house and engaging in business.’ 


V. Particles and Conjunctions (Digest, $$ 132-178). 

The use of particles acquires its full development in 
Plato, who employs them with extreme subtlety, variety 
and precision, not only to mark with minute clearness the 
progress of the argument, the degrees of assent and dissent, 
and the modes of inference, but also to give the light and 
life of oral conversation to each successive clause. 

Platonic particles have lately been made a subject of 
‘statistical’ investigation, and W. Dittenberger and others 
have attempted with some success to test the relative age 
of different dialogues by the absence or comparative fre- 
quency of certain particles in them. The results have been 
summed up by Constantin Ritter, Untersuchungen tiber 
Plato, Stuttgart, 1888. The Republic is shown to come 
with Phaedrus and Theaetetus about midway between the 
Symposium on the one hand and the Politicus Philebus 
Laws on the other. 

1 Kau, 

(a) Kat adverbial. 

a. The anticipatory use, though common in Greek, is 
still worth noticing, from the liveliness which it adds to 
many sentences : 

I. 327 A Kadi ey Ovv j101 Kal 7) TOV ETLXMpPLuY TOUT EdoEEV 
€ival, OV pEevTOL ITTOV EaiveTo TpETELY iV of Opakes ETELTOV. 

Il. 375 D tor pev dy tis Kat ev GAXos Cos, ov pert av 
HkioTa ey w Hues TapeBaddopev TO pvAaku. 

B. tva Kat. 

IV. 445 C detpo ... iva cai tons. ‘Come hither... that 


you may really descry.’ 
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y. In interrogative phrases : 


IV. 434 Dri... wal epodper ; ‘ What, after all, are we to 
say? 
IV. 445 C ta. .'. ldys Gra Kal etdn exer 7 Kaxia, ‘that you 


may see how many, in point of fact, are the varieties of vice.’ 

Cp. Gorg. 455 A Wwper ti woTE Kal A€youer TEpl THS pyTOpLKijs. 

5. In affirmative sentences, giving additional emphasis : 

I. 328 C dra xpdvov yap Kal Ewpaxy avrov, ‘for indeed it was 
long since I had seen him.’ 

€. kat Tadra=‘in this too.’ 

I. 341 C ovd& ov kal taéra =‘ discomfited as usual ;’ or 
‘as you would be if you attempted to shave a lion,’ 

¢ At once pointing and softening an asyndeton (cp. ad, 
TAaVTWS). 

I. 350 D Tore Kat cidoy €ys, mpdTEpov bE OFTH, Opactpaxov 
épv0pavta. See note in loco. 

». With implied preference for an alternative :—‘as 
well’ =‘rather’ (cp. Phil. 33 B éru kat eioadOrs). 

III. 400 B dAAa Tatra per, 7v 6 eyo, kat pera Adpwvos Bov- 
ANevodpefa. ‘For the matter of that, said I, I had rather 
we conferred with Damon.’ 

V. 458 B dvaBadréo0at kat torepov emirxeacbat. 

IX. 573 D Totro av Kai euol épeis, ‘ that, it would be as 
well (i.e. better) for you to tell me.’ 

6. With éore, emphasizing the clause. 

IV. 421 D dote Kal Kaxovs yiyverOa, ‘I mean so as-to 
deteriorate. 

Cp. the idiomatic use with os eiveivy in X. 619 D ws 6€ kat 
eiveiv, Where kai really belongs to the whole sentence. | 

.. Displacement (hyperbaton or trajection) of kai. A 
possible instance is VI. 500 A 7, Kat €ay otrw OeGvtar, where 
(see note in loco) the difficulty may be solved by joining 
kal otrw,—‘ If they look at it in this light rather (supra § 5) 
than in the other.’ But the reading is doubtful, and per- 
haps 7 ov«, edv should be read, with g, merely changing rox 
in what follows to te. 
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(6) Kat conjunctive. 

a. In narrative, indicating prompt sequence (as in the § 27, 
familiar phrase kal éy® etzor). 

I. 327 B KkeAever tas, ey, ToAeuapxos Tepipetvar. Kat eyo 
peteotpadny te, K.7.A. ‘Whereupon I turned about,’ &c. 

B. In abrupt questions with a tone of surprise (as in kai 
mos ;) to which kai gives emphasis. 

I. 338 C 70 Tod Kpeitrovos dis Evyepov Sixavoy eivar. Kat 
TovTO, ® Opacvpaxe, Ti more Ayers; ‘Pray, Thrasymachus, 
what can you mean by that ?’ 

Obs.—Similarly xairor interposes a sudden question. 

I. 350 E kattou ri @AXo Bovdec ; ‘ What else in the name of common 
sense would you have ?’ 

Il. 376 Bkaitot mas ovk dv hidropabes etn ; 

VIL. 522 D kattou rotdy Tu’ aitov ole oTpaTnyoy eEtvat ; 

(c) kai virtually disjunctive (§ 7). 

Til. 411 A eA?) Kat dypowxos, ‘ezther cowardly or rude’ 
(the former being the effect of music without gymnastic, 
the latter of gymnastic without music). 

VII. 518 B kal ef yeday, x.7.A. 

In these cases kat is possibly preferred to 7 on account of 
euphony. The result is a slight inexactness of expression. 

Obs.—The former of two correlatives cai... «kai = ‘both. . 
and’ is brought in after the beginning of the sentence in vil. 536 B 
Tavavtia TavTa Kal mputopey Kat dirocodias étTe wAELw yeAwTa KaTaVTAr- 
gonev. ‘This gives additional emphasis=‘ not only... but also.’ Cp. 
IV. 440 D tropevoy Kat vixa kai ov Anye, K.7.A. ‘It not only prevails 
but perseveres, &c. 

2. “Ada. § 28. 

(a) In animated conversation aa often opposes what is 
now advanced to the position attributed in thought to the 
other speaker. Thus in the opening scene of the Republic 
(327 B)— adda Tepmevete. GAA TeEpisevotwer —the first 
aA\a opposes the entreaty that they should remain to their 
apparent intention of departing ; the second adda opposes 
their willingness to remain to the supposed necessity of 
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further entreaty. So on the following page (328 B) the 
first GAAa emphasizes entreaty as before, the second opposes 
Socrates’ present assent to his previous show of reluctance. 
Cp. 338 C adda ri otk ematvets ; GAN ovdK eOeAHCELS. 

(2) adX 7. This familiar idiom occurs frequently after 
negatives, e.g. IV. 427 C ode xpnodpeda eEnyntH GAN 7) TO 
matpio, ‘we will consult no other authority, but only that 
which our fathers consulted.’ 

Also after an interrogative with negative meaning, IV. 
429 B tis dv... eis GAXOo Te dmoBdéWas . .. Eiou GAN 7 els 
TOVTO, K.T-A. ee Ib. and S., shiv. GNAog: 

(c) Since 6€ often takes the place of ddd in the Laws and 
in Aristotle (see Bonitz, Jud. Ar. s.v. 5é, p. 167 @ 1. 19), it is 
worth while to notice the use of dé after the negative in— 

I. 349 B, C ed Tod wev Oixatov pr) aiot mA€ov Exew ... TOD 
de GdiKov. 

I. 354 A G0ALdy ye eivar ov AvotTeAEl, Evdaipova Be. 


IV. 422 D ov0’ 7ptv Oeuis, tyiy 8é. 


3. Meévtou. 


Mevrot is a particle having a distinct and prominent 
office in Platonic dialogue. 

(2) In affirmation it marks that what is now said alters 
the case. 

I. 328 C xpyv pévto. Cephalus pleads that Socrates 
should make an exception to his general rule by visiting 
the Piraeus :—‘ But you really should.’ 

I. 331 E adda pévto ... TodTo pevtor. pevtor here is not 
merely adversative, but implies reflection. 

IV. 440 A otros pévtor, env, 6 Adyos onpatvet, K.T.A. 

(2) In questions it calls attention to some fact or previous 
statement which has been overlooked and is inconsistent 
with what has just been said. . 

I. 339 B ov kai metOecOar pévtoe Trois apxovor dixaov gris 
eivat ; ‘ But, by the by, is it not your view that it is right 
to obey authority ?’ 


©» 
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I. 346 A ovxi Exdorny pévto qbayev ExdotoTe TOV TEXVOD 
TOUTw ETEpay Eival ; 

In such expressions pevto. not only, like é)70v, claims 
assent, but also implies that the new statement is one 
which affects the argument. 

(c) In replies, it often expresses deliberate assent (after 
reflection) to an objection or suggestion which alters the 
point of view. 

I. 332 A dAdo pevror 17) At’, py. ‘There you are right, 
he said ; he meant something different from that.’ 

II. 374 E jpérepov pévror. 

4. Tor. 

To, ‘I may tell you. For idiomatic uses see 

I. 330 B ob to. Evexa npdpnv. ‘Well, that was just my 
motive for asking.’ 

I. 343 A Ore tot we, Ey, KopvCGvta weptopa. ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘because she lets you drivel.’ 

Gorg. 447 B ém avté yé to TodTo Tapecper. ‘Indeed, that 
is just why we are here,’ 

Prot. 316 B ® [pwtayépa, mpos oé tor HAOomev eyo TE Kal 
‘Immokpatns ovtoct. 

The use of to is often a delicate way of bespeaking 
attention to what is said. 


5. Mev. 

Mey is used without 6¢ following not only in the phrases 
eikds pév, d0K6 pév, but in other connexions, as in III. 403 E 
aOAnral pev yap ot avdpes Tov peylotov ayGvos. ‘ For, to begin 
with, &c. V. 466 C éeyol per... EvyuBovrAw xpopevos, x.T.A. 

Obs.—In v. 475 E GAN’ Spolovs pév piroadpas the d€ is supplied by 
the respondent ; rods 8€ adyOuwovs, ey, tivas héyers; Cp. 1. 380 E bd 
pev a\dov ... 381 BAAN dpa avtos abrovy, k.T.A. 

6: Iie. 

Besides its ordinary use (very frequent in Plato) in giving 
a qualified or intensified assent, ye also 

(a) limits the application of a statement : 


§ gI. 
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I. 331 B adda ye ev av" Evds, K.T.A. 

VI. 506 E Tod ye doxodyTos euoi ta viv, and 

(4) usually with participles it emphasizes what is put 
forward as the ground of a preceding statement. 

Polit. 260 C 7) waddov Tis exiTaKTiKis os dvTa adroy TéxvNs 
Oyooner, derm0GovTd ye; ‘Or shall we rather assign him to 
the preceptive art, since he commands?’ 

Rep. VII. 547 A avayxn Movoas ye ovoas. 

So also perhaps 

V. 478 B py ov ye (sc. 70 pi) ov). “Not-being, since non- 
existent, should be called no-thing.’ 

And, without a participle: 

I. 331 D 7@r ye or, i. e. ‘of the argument, since it is your 
property.’ 

VI. 485 E 6 ye tovotros, ‘ since that is the description of him.’ 

(c) d€ ye (‘ yes, but’) often introduces a second statement, 
which in some way modifies the first. 

I. 335 D 6 8€ ye dixatos ayabds. 

VIII. 547 E, 549 B, 553C, 550 B, 561 E, &c. 


Vee tep; 


(ye pa remain uncompounded in Theaet. 171 C.) 

(2) Explaining something implied or understood. Cp. 
Hdt. 1X. 92, § 2 pera opéwy yap, .7.A.: VI. 111, § 2 a7 
ravTns yap wt THs payys, K.T.D. : 

Rep. Il. 365 D émt yap 76 AavOdvew (‘there is a difficulty, 
but it is not insuperable ; for,’ &c.). 

III. 413 B viv yap mov pavOdvers ; ‘(I have said enough) ; 
for I suppose you understand me now.’ 

VI. 491 C €xets yap Tov TUTOY OV dEyo. 

So commonly in replies=‘ yes, for —,’ ‘no, for —, &c. 

(4) Introducing an inference under the form of a reason, 
‘the truth is, ‘the fact is.’ Lit. ‘ That is because.’ 

I. 338 D Béedupds yap ef, ‘that shows your malignity~’ 

Cp. Gorg. 454 D d7Aov yap ad ri ov Tadtov éorw, ‘that is 
another proof of their difference.’ 
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8. Ay. 

Ay marks what is said as manifest, either in itself, or in 
connexion with a preceding statement: ‘you know,’ ‘of 
course, ‘to be sure. Sometimes zromicé, ‘forsooth’ (as in 
ws 67). In questions it demands proof or certainty, or 
asks for something more explicit. 

(a) Idiomatic combinations of 67 with adverbs and con- 
junctions : 

a. With adverbs of time = ‘just,’ viv 67, ‘just now’ 
(passim), atrixa 67 pddAa, ‘just immediately’ (I. 338 B), rove 
67, ‘even then’ (Symp. 184 E). 

B. cat... 67 and kat 67 kai, singling out the most promi- 
nent z/em in an enumeration or series: 

I. 352 A (@ adv eyyévynta, cite moder Til elre yever etre 

! YS xia , 
oTpatoTedw ...) kal ev Evi Sy. 

Il. 367 C ofov dpay, axoverv, dpovetv, kat tyraivew 8H, ‘and 
in particular the being well and strong.’ 

VIII. 563 E, 564 A €v Bpars TE Kat ev uTots Kai ev ToHpact, 
kat Si) Kal ey woditelars ody iKioTa (Kat 67 om. Par. A). Cp. 
Men. 87 E, Theaet. 156 B. 

y. 6) odr: ody 61). 

Il. 382 D kara zi 8h obv TovTwY TO Dew TO Weddos xpyowmor ; 
‘On which, then, of these grounds, 77 particular, is false- 
hood useful to God ?’ 

VI. 497 C d7jAos Bh ob ef OTL preTa TOvTO epjoer. .. ‘ Now, 
then, I see plainly that the next thing you will ask is...’ 

VII. 526 D GAN ov 84, eizor, mpds pev Ta ToLadTa Bpaxd TL 
av e€apxot ... , ‘ Howbeit, it is manifest, said I... 

VIII. 545 D 7Gs obv 8%, efor, . . . 7) TOALS Hyty KUvNOHTETAL 5 
‘How, then, in point of fact, shall our city be disturbed ?’ 

(2) 6, with imperatives, giving peremptory emphasis : 

epe bn, tO. by (passim), oKdmer Oy (I. 352 D), exe 6y (ib. 
353 8). 

Hence Baiter’s emendation of vV. 450 C wepé *8y for 
meip@ dv (Par. A) is at least plausible, although the reading 
of II M zeipo otv is perhaps preferable, because less abrupt. 
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(c) es dy, ‘since forsooth !’ 

I. 337 C ds 8h Spuorov rotTo Exeivw, ‘as if there was any 
comparison between the two cases. Quite different from 
this is the effect of @s 67) Tov. 

Il. 366 C ds 84 ToL... ToAAY TOV cvyyvepNY EXEL, K.T.A., 
‘since truly, as you are aware.’ 


§ 33- 9. Myp. 


Mijv bespeaks attention for a fresh topic, generally in 
combination with a conjunction, kal piv, dAAG pa... YE, 
ovde pry, &c. 

Plato shows a growing fondness for this particle, and 
employs it in new ways, especially in questions, asking for 
something fresh or different from what has been said. 

(a) piv alone: 

VIL. 520E mavros phy paddov @s én’ avaykaiov .. . eior Td 
apxew, ‘let me observe, however.’ 

VIL. 524C péya phy wal dis kcal opixpov édpa, ‘you will 
observe that vision too had perception of great and small.’ 

VIL. 528A 9ovois phy otd’ dv dAXQ, x.7.A., “though, to be 
sure, you would not grudge any incidental benefit which 
another may reap.’ Cp. Phaedr. 244 8B, Theaet. 193 D. 

(5) “AAG pay... ye: 

VI. 485.D 4@ddG pi oro ye eis Ev Te at emOvplar oddpa 
pémovow, k.T.A., ‘well but, observe —.’ 

(c) pyv in combination with an interrogative : 

a. In such expressions there is generally an ellipse of 
édAo—i.e. an implied contrast or antithesis. In other 
words, pajv gives to the interrogative an intonation =‘ what 
else ?’ or ‘ what then?’ 

I. 362 D dAda ti phy; eizov, ‘but what more, then, would 
you desire? said I.’ 

VIL. 523 B ov wavy, hw 3 eyo, ervxes 00 A€yo. Tola phy, En, 
A€yeis ; ‘ You have not hit my meaning.’ ‘ But what, then, 
are the things you mean?’ 
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B. Hence ti pny; acquires the force of strong assent : 
‘what else?’ i.e. ‘that, certainly.’ 
VI. 508 D Gray b€ y’, otwar, Gv 6 Atos Kataddprn, caps 


€ a , , [4 = ’ 
Op@ot, K.T.A. Tt pv; ‘ of course. 


Obs.—W. Dittenberger has shown (Hermes, xvi. pp. 321 ff.) that 
ti pv; is absent from two-thirds of the Platonic dialogues, but in- 
creasingly frequent in Phaedr. (12 times), Rep. (35), Theaet. (13), 
Soph. (12), Polit. (20), Phileb. (26), Laws (48). 


The combination ye piv, which is very frequent in the 
later dialogues, above all in the Laws, occurs only twice in 
the Republic : 

I. 332 E pn Kdpvovot ye pv, «.7.A., ‘well but, if men are 
not ill, &c. 


V. 465 B Ta ye pay cpikpdtata TOV KaKOY, K.T.X. 


10. Ad and mavtws. 


Ad and zavrws, though not conjunctions, serve to connect 
sentences which are otherwise in asyndeton. 

IV. 427 B TeAcuTnodvtwr ab O7jKar, ‘ moreover, how the dead 
are to be buried’ (v. r. re ad). 

VI. 504 E mdvtws attd ovK OALyaKLs akiKoas. 

Theaet. 143 C, Symp. 174 B, Gorg. 497 B, Polit. 268 E. 

So eitta—as in other Greek—expressing impatience : 

I. 338 D ett’ ovk oic6a, «.7.’., Protag. 359E: 
and adtika in adducing an example, Protag. 359 E, &c. 

This last idiom occurs also in a subordinate clause, 


\ 3 i 
I. 340 D evel avtixa latpov Kadels, K.T.A. 


11. “Apa. 


“Apa is not only a particle of inference (like ody) but also, 
and in Plato more frequently, a sign of reference. This 
has sometimes been overlooked by interpreters. Socrates 
and other speakers are often engaged in developing 
opinions which they do not endorse, or in relating what 


§ 34. 


§ 35- 


§ 36. 
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is matter of hearsay. In such passages, dpa is constantly 
used to direct attention to the fact that the speaker is not 
uttering his own thought. The light particle enables 
Plato to dispense with such clumsy additions as (a) ‘as my 
informant said, (6) ‘according to the theory I am ex- 
pounding, or(c) with reference to other speakers, ‘according 
to the theory which they uphold,’ or ‘which you uphold, 
or ‘as we are expected to think.’ 

(a) Il. 364B @s dpa kal Oeot ToAAOts . . . Blov KaKovy Everpar, 
‘that, as they declare,’ &c. 

(2) 11. 362A 76d 6% rod AioyVAov woAv Fv dpa (‘is really, 
according to their view ’) 6p0drepov A€yewv KaTa Tod adikov. 

X. 598 E avayxn ...€lddta apa zoveiv, ‘he must, according 
to them, make his poetry with perfect knowledge.’ 

(c) I. 332 E xpyoipov dpa xa! éy elpyvyn dixarocvyy ; * Justice 
is useful in peace also, according to you?’ 

X. 600 C,D Hpwrtaydpas pév dpa (‘ according to the view in 
question’)... “Ounpov & dpa, k.7.A. 


12. tou. 


zov=‘I presume, appealing to the knowledge or recol- 
lection of the respondent ; often used in recalling what has 
been previously said. 

VI. 490 C pépvnoa yap Trou. 

IX. 582 D 61a Adywr Tou Eayev Setv KplverOat. 

Hence perhaps also in VIII. 562 B we should read rodzo 8’ 


iv *mou tAOUTOS. 


13. Negative Particles—and Interrogative 
Phrases. 


It is needless to do more than to cite a few scattered uses 
which appear to be specially Platonic. (Uses of pi ov, for 
example, in Plato fall under the headings now given in 
L. and S. s.v. p)— 

(az) Ov in negation. 

a. There is a courteous, reassuring use of ovder, ovdapds, 
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&c., which is not intended to be taken seriously, but only 
to prepare for a modified restatement. This may in some 
cases be formally accounted for by supplying dAdo, &c. 
(below, p. 216 8), but not, for example, in 

IX. 578 D ti yap av oPotrto ; 

Ouvdev, eimov" GAAG 70 alttoy evvoeis ; ‘ Why indeed?’ 
said I. ‘But do you know the cause ?’ 

V. 472 B ddA tl rotT6 y ; Edn. 

Ovdev" GAN eav etpmperv, x.t.4., ‘Oh, merely to 
find, &c. 

The courtesy is sometimes ironical : as in 

IV. 424 D Ovde yap epydcerat, pn, GAXO ye 7) KaTa opLKpor, 
x.T.A., ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘it is innocent enough, I dare say. 
All that it does is to undermine morality,’ &c. 

These examples may justify a similar rendering of 

V. 461 C,D marépas 6€ Kat Ovyarepas ... TOs diayvecoyTat 
aXAATAYD ; 

Ovdapas, iv S eyo. add ad’ js, «.7.A.,°Oh! simply 
in this way, said I.’ 

Although it is of course possible to take the words to 
mean literally ‘not at all, i.e. they will never know their 
actual parents. 

B. 04 wavy in Plato has various shades of meaning, from 
(1) ‘ not quite,’ to (2) ‘not at all.’ 

(1) V. 474 D 08 yap mavu ye evvod, ‘I cannot quite recall it,’ 
rather than, ‘I have it not at all in mind’ 

(2) VI. 504 E oleu tw’ dv oe... dhetvar...; 

03 mdvu, qv 6 eyo, ‘ Certainly not, said I’ 
“The stronger meaning may, however, be sometimes 
indirectly implied,—the speaker, as so often in Greek, 
saying less than he means. 

IV. 429 A od mdvu yaderdy, ‘not so very difficult,’ i.e. 
‘surely not difficult at all.’ 

(6) Luterrogatives. 

a. The regular interrogative use of ov in confident 
questions (=‘ don’t you think’ &c.) is to be distinguished 

OL, il: P 


37- 
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from the negative assertion with interrogative meaning, 
assuming a negative reply (=‘ you don’t think so, 
surely ? ’) : 

II. 362 D o¥ ri mov olet,...,@ N&xpares, txaves eiphodar wept 
Tov Adyov ; 

8. Slightly different from both is the use in 

V. 455 E (again assuming an affirmative answer) yupvac- 
TLKy) 8 dpa ov, ovde ToAEutKyH; ‘ And (will you tell me that) 
there is not an athletic nor yet a warlike woman?’ Cp. 
Theaet. 145 A dp ot8€ yewperpixds ; ‘ But will you tell me 
that he is not a geometrician ?’ 

y- } and dpa, emphatically interrogative, commonly 
anticipate a negative reply. 

(1) 1. 348C q Tiv bixatocdvnv Kaxiav; ‘Do you mean to 
tell me that Justice is Vice?’ (The particle here might 
ironically anticipate an affirmative answer, but the follow- 
ing examples confirm the above rendering.) 

III. 396 B ra rovaira % pupnoovtat; ‘ Shall we allow them to 
imitate such things as these ? ’ 

V. 469 C 4 Kad@s éxer; ‘Is that an honourable thing ?’ 

VILL. 552A 7 Soke’ dpOGs Exe ; 

(2) VIL. 523 E ri 8& 6; TO peyeOos . .. dpa tkavas dpa; 
(resumed with Gp’ ov« évdeds immediately afterwards). 

6. But apa; with ironical emphasis is sometimes practi- 
cally equivalent to ap’ ov; 

VI. 484 C r0d€ 6€, Hv 0 eyd, dpa djAov ... 5; Kat 7s, Ey, ob 
d7nAov ; 

Cp. Soph. 221 D Gp’, & apos Oedv, jyvonkaper, «.T.A., “Can it 
be that we have failed to recognize their kinship?’ te. 
‘Are they not, after all, akin?’ 

e. And 7 in 7 yap; ‘Surely that is so?’ puts a strong 
affirmation with an interrogative tone (cp. supra a). 

Gorg. 449 D 7 tfavtixn Tepl tiv TOV ivariwy epyaciay’ 7 
yép; ‘Surely that is so?’ 

In x. 607, however, this use is ‘mixed’ with the 
ordinary interrogative use of ov. 
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} ydp ... ov kyAel bm’ adris Kal o¥; ‘Do not you feel her 
charm? Surely you do?’ 

Obs.—This use of 4 may be pressed into service to account for 
VI. 500 A fj, kat édy ottw Ocavra. But 7 kal éav may be corrupted 
from 7) otk édv, through dittographia of « and dropping of ov. 

¢ For dpa pj, pov, pov jun (1. 351 BE, VI. 505 C) in doubtful 
questions, see the Lexica. 

(c) Exceptional uses of jj. These mostly occur where § 38. 
either some generalized notion, or some idea of prohibition, 
has been implied. 

a. Where a relative has preceded : 

Il. 357 B doa aBAaBets cal pydev... yiyverar dAdo, k.7.A. (See 
above, p. 174, 2 (d).) 

VIII. 559B 7 Te ph madoar Gdvta dvvatyn (so g). See 
note. 

X. 605 E ofoy éavrov ... ph aé.ot eivat. M7 is here used in 
putting the case generally. 

In Hipp. Maj. 295C ot dy doxéou Tovodror eivar ofor ph 
dvvarot dpav, the hypothetical turn of expression follows ot 
av doxGour. 

B. In oratio obliqua (M. and T., § 685). 

I. 346 E 61a 67) radra eywye ... Kal dpti ereyov pydeva ebedew 
éxovta apxew—recalling the general statement in 345 E ras 
ddAas apxas ... Orr oddels Cedar Gpyew Exdv. 

X. 602 A worepov €k TOU xpnobar emioTHpy EEL Ov av ypadn, 
elite kaAa Kal 6p0a ete pH ; 

Theaet. 155 A pndémore pydev dy peiCoy ... yeveoba 
TOUTO pute avédverOai ToTE pte POiverv. Socrates is recording 
the ‘ postulates’ or a priori determinations of the mind. 
“Av in the former sentence adds the notion of impossibility. 
So tis av in Apol. 27 D tls av avOpdrov Oedv ev Taidas }yotTo 
eivar, Oeous OE py | 

y. A shadowy sense of prohibition seems present in VIII. 
553D where ovdev ... €4 Aoyi€erOar is followed by t.pav 
pndev, as if avayxage. or some such word had preceded. So 
possibly in III. 407 D ovK émxepeiy .. . fur) olevOar det Oepa- 

P 2 
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mevew, the change to pj is occasioned by some reminiscence 
of xaradetfar . . . mpoorarrevv, preceding. See note in loco. 


Ods.—F or idiomatic accumulation of negatives, see especially 


X. 610 A-C 7) towuv , . . amédAAva bat. 


14. Formulae. 


(az) Of question—n ov ; rés pnyxaviy pr) ov, &c. For 7} yap ; 
see above p. 210, e. 

(4) Of reply—zavv ye, opddpa ye, kal pada. Tavu pev odv, 
TAVvTATATL wey OdY, KOULOH peV OdY. chaiveTat, ov daiveTat, doKEl 
ye 6). 7Gs yap ; TGs yap ov ; Ti pry (sc. dAdo); (See above, 
under pjy, p. 206.) 

The degree of assent or dissent implied in each case 
varies somewhat with the context. 

(c) Of connexion, rié 6€; 76 5& ye, GAAO Te 7} (cp. Herod. 
II. 14, &c.), GAAo Te; GAXO Tu ody ; 

a. The question whether ri 6é and ri 6@ 67 are to form 
a separate sentence, or to be joined to the words that 
follow them, is one that can only be determined by the 
immediate context. See especially I. 349 B, C, E; V. 468A 
and notes in locis. 

B. For dAdo 7. in apposition to the sentence, see below, 
D291: 


Oés. 1.— Single words habitually used in parenthesis are not 
treated as breaking the unity of a clause, but may be immediately 
followed by an enclitic. This applies, not only to ote and the like 
(for which see especially vu. 564 a), but to a vocative, e. g. I. 337 E 


- ‘ » ” ey ter | Ber ‘ > , < 
T@s yap av, e>nv eyo, @ BeATLOTE, Tis amroKpivairo ; 


Obs. 2.—For the common transference of 7#5n, é€m, mo from 
temporal to logical succession, see especially 11. 370 D, Iv. 430 D— 
432 B. 


Obs. 3.—adnOas, tH adnOecia, dvtws, TS dvr. May be taken under the 
present head. M. Schanz has shown that in the later dialogues 
ovrws gradually takes the place of r@ dvr. But when he argues that 
because évrws occurs five times in Bb. v—vi while it is absent from 
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Bb. 1-1v, Bb. v—vir are ‘ late,’ he loses sight of his own observation 
that 7 évre is naturally avoided in conjunction with other cases 
of ay. 


VI. Ellipse and Pleonasm. § 40. 
ioe ECLeSE. 


To maintain the effect of conversation and to avoid 
monotony, Plato constantly represents his speakers as 
omitting what, although essential to the meaning, is 
assumed to be obvious to the hearers. Hence a frequent 
duty of the interpreter is to supply the word or words 
‘understood ’ :—especially (a) in references, (2) in replies, 
(c) in antitheses, (Z) in transitions, and (2) where a word of 
simple meaning is absorbed in some neighbouring word. 
Under this head should also be noticed (/) familiar abbre- 
viations. 

(a) Ln references. 

I. 341 B Tov os emos cizely (sc. ottw mpocayopevduevor). 
The incomplete expression is explained by the reference to 
340D A€yopev TO pyyuate otTws. 

(6) Ln replies. 

I. 334 D pndapmds (sc. otrw TiOGper). 

I. 349 B ovde ris duxatas (sc. mpakews). 

IV. 428E modv, &pyn, xadkéas (sc. wAelovs oipar evererOar 
TH TONeL). 

V. 451 D Kow7, én, mavra (sc. oidpeba deiv abras mparrey 
Tols appeowr). 

V. 468 A dey’, En, To? av (sc. Katadaivo.td oot). 

V. 473A a ov emurdtras (sc. azodpaivery ws dvvatd €oTL 
Kal 7). 

VI. 508 C érav d€ y’, oipat, dv 6 ALos KaTaAduan (Sc. én” 
exeiva Tis TpéeTN TOs OpOadpovs). 

VIII. 552 C ed0xer (SC. TOY ApxdvTwr €ivat). 

IX. 585 D cpa d€ adro Wuyijs ovK oles OTwS ; (SC. HTTOV aAn- 
elas Te Kal ovoias peTexetr). 


Cp. Phaed. 73A évt pev Ady, Epyn 6 KEBns, KadAloT@ (SC. 
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tatdra azobveixvurar supplied from wota: rovrwy ai dmodetéets ; 
preceding). 

Oés. 1.—In continuing a conversation, the indirect form is some- 
times used with the ellipse of ceive. Rep. 1. 348 B 6morépos... 
apéoxer; Euthyd. 271 B. Cp. Polit. 261 & érérepoy av ev TO Ady Evp- 
Baivy (sc. Ovopag oper). 

Oés. 2.—A special idiom is the ellipse of the apodosis with 
a new protasis, participial or otherwise. 

Phaedr. 228 p deiEas ye mparov, & piddrns (see above, p.179, Ods. 3). 

Rep. 1. 338 c éav pdb ye mparor ; 

I. 340 A eav ov y’, hn, a’t@ paptupyoys. 

Obs. 3—Note the occasional omission of a comparative with 
7 following. 

I. 335 A mpoobcivaa... i... eAeyoper. 

Symp. 220 E eve AaPeiv 7) cavtov. 


(c) In antitheses. 

Il. 360 A €€w 6& S7dw (sc. ew 8€ aiTw oTpEepovTL THY opeEv- 
dovnv SHrw yiyvecOa). 

II]. 412 D pa 6€, tovvavtioy (sc. ef 8€ oloito exeivou ph €d 
mpattovtos, EvuBaive Kal Eavt@ KaKOs TpatTew). 

IV. 444 D 70 6€ véoov Tapa iow, K.T.r. (SC. 76 8€ vdcov 
To.ely eotl Ta ev TO TOpaTt Tapa pow KabioTavat, K.T.A.). 

(2d) Ln transitions :—i.e. in passing from one alternative 
to another, or to a new topic. 

I. 351 BW dvayxyn atty peta dixaroodvyns (sc. THY bivapww 
TavTV EXEL) ; 

II. 366 D as 6€ (sc. ottws Exet), dHAov. 

IV. 428 C rf 6€; ti brép TOV Ex Tod xaAxod (sc. bia THY 
++. TKEVOV ETLOTHPNY) ; 

VI. 493 D ore pev ydp, k.7.A. (sc. d7Adv éorr, from doxet pre- 
ceding). 


Oés.—In Plato, as in other Greek, the affirmative notion is often 
assumed in passing from a negative—e. g. ékaoros supplied from 
ovdeis in 

Il. 366 D ovdels Excov Sixavos, GAN wd avavdpias . . . Weyer TO adtKeiv. 


VI. 500 B ovde yap... axoAn. .. BA€rew .. . GAAA (Kkatpds) pupetoOas 
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And sometimes the word to be supplied is more gevera/ than that 
which precedes—e. g. 

v. 469 C pydé “EAAnva apa Soddov exrioOae (sc. dei from Boxet Sixacov, 
«7.4. preceding). 


> 


Somewhat similarly in VIII. 557 E pndé ad, dy tis apxew 
vowos we diakwdv’y 7) SiKaCew, pydev Artov Kat apxew Kat Sixdtery, 
the general notion of ‘no compulsion’ (sc. éfeivar) is con- 
tinued from pndeulay avayxnv supra. ‘There is nothing to 
compel you any the less for that to be a ruler and judge,’ 
i.e. there is nothing any more on that account to prevent 
you from exercising both functions. 


(e) Absorption by a neighbouring word. The want of the § 41. 
word omitted is not felt because of another word which 
suggests it to the mind. Cp. Herod. I. 87 rovs ra wodv- 
TeMEoTaTa (SC. TKEVACouEevous) TKEvACOVTL VEKpOs. 

II. 358 D €t vor Bovdropuevy (sc. Aéyw) & Aéyo. 

II. 364 A rovnpods Aovotovs (sc. Ovtas) Kal dAdas duvvayers 
€xovTas. 

II. 366 EF ddXws 7) O0Eas (sc. ezaivotyres, k.T.d.). 

II. 372 E kal owa (sc. yew) azmep kal of viv éxouar. 

IV. 421 B 6 & éxeivo heya . . . (sc. Edeyer). 

IV. 439 A Tav Tivds (sc. dvtTwy suggested by etvat following). 
See note in loco. 

V. 452 A mapa TO €Oos (sc. patydpeva) yedota dy datvorto. 

VI. 488 A vavcAnpop (sc. pev) peyeOer pév, K.T.r. 

VI. 510 B GAN addis, Hv & eyo (sc. pabjoe, which follows 
soon). 

VII. 517 D daivera . . . yedoios (sc. dv)... auBAvdTTwr. 

IX. 589 C 6 b€ WeKrys ovdey byes (sc. A€yer, from adnOedver 
preceding or eye: following) 008’ elias Weyer 6 tu Weyet. 

X. 615 B,C tév bé evOds yevouevwr (SC. AToMavdvTwy: the 
whole passage relating to the dead). See Essay on Text, 
p. 221. 


Obs.—Such omissions are not purely accidental, but are due to 
instinclive avoidance of cumbrous tautology. 
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(7) Familiar abbreviations. 

a. Certain adjectives readily dispense with the verb sub- 
stantive. The idiom is frequent with a&ios and €éroipos 
(Parm. 137 C @rowsds oor, ® Tlappevidn) but is extended by 
Plato to other words. 

Il. 358 A GAN eye Tis, @s Eoixe, SvTpPabrs. 

Ill. 407 B aBlwtov To py pedAeTOrTt. 


X. 598 D evOns tis dvOpwros. 


Obs.—The substantive verb is similarly omitted with dvayxn, ris 
Bnxavn, &c., also in ed pyet, x.7.A.: I. 411 E, 1x. 5681p. Inu. 3708 
dv av avrois xpeta, the subjunctive 7 is dropped. 


8. “AdXos is constantly omitted with interrogatives and 
negatives. 

I. 332 C adda ti ole (sc. GAXo) ; 

I. 348 C GAA ri py (sc. GAdo) ; 

V. 461 D ovdapds (sc. GAdos). 

V. 472 B ovdev (sc. GAdo). 

Also in the hypothetical formula «7 jy 7. GAAd. 

On dAdo 7, which is sometimes called an ellipse, see 
below, p. 221, Ods. 2. Another phrase which is appositional 
not elliptical is éy dv’ Evds (I. 331 B). 

y. The indefinite subject is dropped, as in the common 
idiom, kwdveu €v TO Vvopw, &c. 

IV. 445 A €av Te havOdvyn eay Te pj (sc. 6 dikara Te TpaTTOV 
Kal Kaha émitndevwr). 

V. 478 B ap’ ody 76 pi) dv Bofdter (sc. 6 do€awr). 

VI. 4g8 B, C dray 6€... modiTiKGy b€ Kal oTpateL@y exTds 
ylyyntat (sc. 6 dvOpw7os). Cp. Cratylus 410 B tows obv heye 
(sc. 6 d€pa d€éyor). 

6. Transitive verbs used absolutely, i.e. without express 
object. 

I. 335 D Woxew ... bypaive ... BAawTewv. 

II. 368 B 6 7 xpyowpar (sc. tyiv or To Adyw). 

III. 392 D wepaivovaw. 

III. 411 A Oray pev Tis .. . Tapéyy. 
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III. 411 E dcampdrrerat. 

IV. 420 C amoAaBortes. 

VII. 525 D ovdapy amodexspevor. 

IX. 585 E xalpew dy movi (sc. roy avOpwror). 

Obs.—Several of these words (ypjocOa, mepaive, drodapBave, 


drodéxerOar) belong to the technical language of the dialectical 
method. See also 


v. 467 Boia... Gudei (sc. ylyveoOar). 

VIII. 565 E ota 61 pedovar (Sc. moreiv). 

«. In some technical phrases a feminine abstract sub- 
stantive is suppressed, as e.g. réxvn in 7 larpixn, &c. (sex- 
centies). Similarly 

III. 397 B zpos tiv adriy (sc. xopdjv), ‘in the same tone.’ 
See note in loco. 

IV. 432 A &v Gdys (sc. THs AUpas). 

Ibid. 61a tacdy (sc. roy xopdév). 

¢. One of two alternative or correlative expressions is 
sometimes dropped. 

VI. 486 C (orepor) eipabijs 7 dvopabnys. 

Obs.—Thus 6 pev is omitted where 6 6¢ follows, e.g. Phaedr. 266 a 
oxad, ta Oe SeE&ia. This idiom appears more frequently in the later 
dialogues (Tim. 63 & &c.). 

N.B.—For the special idiom with pera (v1. 498 a) see above, 
p- 198, y. 

yn. Other conversational ellipses are 

I. 343 C otrw Tdppw ef (Sc. Tis yrdrews). 


V. 467 C 60a avOpwro (yryvdcKovew). 


2. PLEONASM. § 42. 


As the omission of words gives an impression of ease 
and familiarity, so their redundancy enhances the appear- 
ance of leisure and freedom (cp. Theaet. 172 C foll.). 
Plato’s periods ‘ are not made but grow’ (cp. Phaedr. 264) ; 
he drifts down the wind of his discourse (Rep. II. 365 D). 
Hence when a new thought or mode of expression has 
occurred to the speaker, he does not wait to round off the 
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sentence before introducing it, but weaves it into that 
which is half finished, often to the sacrifice of formal 
coherency. Thus rhetoric interferes with grammar. 

A good instance of Plato’s love of amplification occurs 
in 11 (380 A foll.), where Socrates insists that evil must not 
be attributed to God: 

"AAN dv zis Tow &v ois tadta Ta lapBeta Eveoti, TA THS 
NwBns 7a0n, 7 Ta (LleXomdGy-7) TAX Tpwika 7 Te GAXO Tv ToL- 
ovTwV, 7) 0d Oecd Epya eatéov aita héyew, 7) et Oc0d, eLevperéov 
avrots oxeddv by viv ipels Adyov CyTodpev, Kal AexTéov, Os 6 ev 
eds dikad TE Kat ayaba eipyacero, of d€ wvivayto KoAaCéuevor 
os O€ GOALoL pev of Sixny SiddvTes, qv Sé 5% 6 dpav Tatta Beds, 
ovUK €aréov A€yew Tov ToT. GAN’, ei ev OTe CdEnOnoav KoAd- 
gews A€yovev, ws GOALoL of KaKol, diddvTES BE Siknv w@pedodvTO 
U7 Tod Oeod, €aréov' KaxGy be altiov pdvar Oedv Tiwe ylyvecOat 
ayadv Ovta, diayaxntéov Tavtl TpdTw pre TWA dEeyeLY TadTa ev 
TH avTov wOAEL, Ef pedArer EvvopnoETOaL, pTE Ta AKoveLW, pire 
VEOTEPOV mijTE TpEeTBUTEpor, TE ev peTPY pHTE aveV j€TpOV 
pvdoro0yotvtTa, @s ovTe Gora dv Aeydpeva, ef A€yotTO, ovTE Ebp- 
popa jpiv ovte otppwva aiTa adrots. 

Here observe (1) the accumulation of examples charac- 
teristically summed up with 7 7 dAAo téy ToLovTwy, (2) the 
disjunctive mode of statement, put first affirmatively (ezther 
one or other), then negatively (vot both); then affirmatively 
again, then once more negatively with increased explicit- 
ness and emphasis, and with the characteristic qualification 
ei pedAer ebvopnotecOa. Observe also (3) the addition of the 
participle pudodAoyotvra, and of ei A€yorro. Note further (4) 
the pleonastic ¢ava anticipating Aéyew, and (5) the clinching 
of the argument in the last clause, os ovre dota, x.7.A. The 
examination of this one passage may prepare the student 
for much that he will find elsewhere. Cp. especially v1. 
489; Il. 374 B-D ’AAA’ dpa .. . wapacxopevw ; IV. 421 B-C. 
A simile or illustration is often expanded in this way, e.g. 
III. 402 A donep apa, x.7.4. See also the pleonastic use of 
participles in Symp. 218 A, B. 
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(a2) The most ordinary pleonasms are those in which § 43. 
a notion already implied is made explicit in a subsequent 
phrase. 

Il. 358 E mhéov d€ Kak brepBaddew, K.7.A. 

Il. 371 D ka77Awv . . . yéveow eprrorei, 

VI. 486 D GyrGpev Beiv. 

VI. 490 A apa Sdgav rois viv SoKoupevors. 

VIII. 555 B Tov TpoKepevov aya0od, Tod ws TAOVTLMTaTOY Betv 
ylyverOat. 

(0) Specially Platonic is the expletive use of émyxepeiv, 
pirelv, kwdvvevew, €xouar and other verbs as auxiliaries. See 
also VI. 500 D pederqoar els avOpdizmv 70)... TWevar: VII. 
520 B extivew. . . mpobupeto@ar. So Cephalus, in his gar- 
rulous talk about old age, speaks of the time when one 
comes near to thinking that he is about to die, éwedav ts 
eyyds 7 Tod olecOa TedevTHTEW (I. 330 D). For the pleo- 
nastic or expletive use of participles (é€xwv, &c.) see above, 
p- 177 (f). 

(c) The amplifying, expansive tendency of Plato’s lan- 
guage has a distinct bearing on the treatment of the text. 
The excision of supposed ‘glosses’ and ‘accretions’ by 
which editors have tried to prune away such redundancies, 
must be carried far beyond the limit of even plausible 
conjecture, if the tendency itself is to be disproved. (See 
Essay on Text, p. 110.) 

V. 477 B, C pyoopen duvapets eivar yevos TL TOV OvT@r, ats 7) Kat 
nels Suvapyeda a SuvdpeOa Kal GAAo Tay 6 TL wep Gy BuUvyTaL, oiov 
A€yw Ow Kal dxojy Tav Suvdpewy eivar, ef dpa pavOdvers 6 Bov- 
Aopar A€yey TS €i8os. 

Obs.—The addition of an equivalent phrase often adds a touch 
of admiration or scorn. 

I. 331 A deta eAmis . . . Kai dyab ynpotpddos. 

Il. 364 E dia Ovorey Kai Tard.as 7dovav. 

(d) A special idiom, not exclusively Platonic (see L. and 
S., s.v. I. 8), is the pleonastic (or adverbial) use of aAXos. 

Cp. especially Hom. Odys. IX. 367 pajrnp 768 marip AS 
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G@dAo TavTes Eratpo.: Herod. IV. 179, § I adv Te ExaTouBnv Kal 
67) Kal tplz0da yaAxeov. 

a. GdXos attributive. 

II. 368 B €x tod a@ddou Tod tetepov tpomov, ‘from your 
manner of life, not from your words.’ 

II. 371 A yewpyév te kal Tdv GAAwY SyuLovpyov ... Kal Oy 
Kal TOv Gddwv dvaxdvwr, ‘and a/so of that ministering class.’ 

III. 404 A,B woAAas petaBoAdads... petaBaddovtas bddTwv Te 
Kat TOv a\dov oitwr, ‘enduring many changes of drinking- 
water and also of food.’ 

8. In other cases GAAos is predicative or adverbial, but 
still pleonastic : 

X. 617 B a@\das O€ Kadnuevas wepté, k.T.A., ‘and sitting there, 
moreover, round about.’ 

The Fates are thus contradistinguished from the Sirens 
(or perhaps ‘there were others ... daughters of necessity,’ 
&c.). Cp. the idiomatic dAAws in Gorg. 470 D ovyyevdpevos 
ay yvoins, @\d\ws O€ ad’TOOev ov ytyveckels. 

(e) Atrés re «ai, with expansion of the correlative 
phrase : 

Ill. 398 A avtds Te Kal Ta ToLjpata Boudopevos émdBetEaca, 
‘bringing his poems for exhibition with him too.’ 

IV. 427 D avrds Te kal tov &dehpdv mapaxdder, ‘and call your 
brother also to assist.’ 

VIL. 535 Ei) Gv... xaemGs hepyn adr Te Kal Erépwy Wevdo- 
pevwy bTEepayavakty. 

(f) Double comparative and superlative : 

I. 331 B OUK €AGXLTTOV amen Xpnoydrarov. 


II. 362 C Ocopid€eotepov . . . Etvar paddov TpoorKew. 
$ 44. VII. Apposition. 


One very frequent consequence of Plato’s discursiveness 
is what may be loosely termed the apposition of sentences, 
—the second being often not the exact equivalent, but an 
explanation or expansion of the first. Cp. Herod. I. 23, § 2 


Odvpa péyrotov . . . “Aplova .. . emt deAdivos e€everyPevta : 


tO 
to 
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VI. 117, § 2 Odvpa yeveoOar Todvde, “AOnvaiov cvdpa ’ExiGnAov 
. +. TOV OupaTwv orepnOjvat. 

Three cases may be distinguished :— 

1. Where a pronoun or a pronominal phrase or adverb 
resuming a preceding statement is followed by a restate- 


_ ment of the same thing, more or less expanded or modified. 


I. 337 C kal ob obtw Tromjoets ; Gv éye drrettov, ToUTwr Te drroKpiveEl ; 
Il. 365 C emt todto 67) tpemtéov dAws* Tpddupa pev Kal oxHpa 
KUKA® Trepl EwavTov oKLaypadlay apeTis Teptypatréov, K.T.A. 
III. 416 B pa) Tovbtov . . . moujowor pds Tov, ToALTas, E7ELO}) 
3 ny / a Y) b] \ ! > la 7 b) / 
avT@v KpeitTous eloiv, avTl Evupaxov eiperOv deaTOTaLs aypious 
a&popow dc. 
IV. 429 E, 430 A towitoy ... imdAaBe.. . épydherOar Kal juas 
.. . pndev olov GAAo pyxavaoOat 7}, K.7.A. 
\ > > 3 \ /, 4 i / . 5 ; Ad 
VII. 517 B ta 6 ovy epol atvopeva otTw daivetat, Ev TH 
YVMOT® ... poyis dpGo8ar, k.7.A. 
VII. 532 A oUt kal dray tis TO biadr€yerOar Emyerpy, avev 
lal lal ’ / \ la) / 2 ee) >} EN at \ ¥ e 
Tac@v TOV alicOyoewv b1a TOU AOyov Em avTO O EaTLY ExacTOV 
Sppa (subjunctive) kai py awoory, «.7.’. Here the protasis 
is expanded. 
~ > 8 \ ‘\ \ ‘ , ‘ 
X. 605 B tadtov Kal TOV pupnTLKOY ToINTHY dycopev KaKhy 


ToNtTelay . . . €umoveiv, 


Ods. 1.—The frequent formula of transition with the interrogative 
follows the analogy of this mode of construction— 

I. 332 E Tl 8€ 6 Sixauos 3 ev rim mpdker, k.t.d. ef passim. 

This form is better suited to the majority of cases than the other 
punctuation Ti 8€; 6 dixaios év tive mpa€et, KT. 

VII. 515 B ri b€ tov mapadepoperwy ; ov Tavtdv TotTO ; 
although the latter is also sometimes required by the context: 

VII. 517 D ti d€ 3 rode otce Te Oavpaaroy, k.T.d. 

Obs. 2—So ado 1, when not followed by #, forms virtually 
a separate clause in apposition. 

I. 337 C GAXo tt ody, ey, Kai od otTw Tomoes ; ‘ You mean to say 
that that is what you are going to do?’ 

So I. 331 B év av6 évds: VI. 498 B may Tovvartior, 

Also 76 8€ (Soph. 248 p; Laws ur. 676 c). 

VIL. 527 A 10 8 ore mov wav 7d pabnya, «.t.d. (Digest, § 22). 
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Obs. 3.—Similarly, the relative pronoun, although not forming 
a separate clause, often introduces a long sentence, towards which 
it stands in apposition. (Dages/, §§ 10 ff.) 

Il. 368 D otavrep dv ei, x.7r.A. ‘A method similar to that we should 
have adopted, if’ &c. 

IV. 434 D exreA€owper thy oKeWur, hy @nOnper, K.T.r. 

Cp. Phaedr. 249 D wept ris teraprns pavias, Hv, K.T.A. 

Protag. 352 E, 353 A To maOos, 6 haw trd trav dover nrracba. 

So oiov, v1. 488 A olov of ypapys, x.r.A. ‘As painters do, when 
they delineate monsters.’ 


2. Apposition of Clauses,—where a statement is imme- 
diately followed by a parallel statement, in the same 
construction, with no conjunction between (Asyndeton). 

I. 329 C,D wavtazact yap TOy ye ToLOvTwMY ev THO yi}pa TONY 
eipyyn ylyvetar Kal eAevdepia, everday ai emiOvular mavowvra 
Katate(vovoa kal xaddowot, TavTaTact Td Tob Lopokhéous yiyvetar, 
SeomotGv wavy TOAAGY EoTL Kal paLvowevay GmAAx8un. (Some 
MSS. insert yap after évevdav.) 

II. 359 B, C ef tovde moujoampey 77) duavola’ Sdvtes efouctay... 
eTrakoouOyjoatper. 

V. 457 C Aeye 677, low. 

VII. 530A ovk oleae. . . Ta ev atTo; 

VII. 540 E Stackevwpyowvtar . . . exTréppwou. 

VIII. 557 C kivdvvever... kadAiorn attn Tov TodLTELOy Etvat' 
GoTep twarvov ToukiAov ... kal airy ... KadAtotn av daivoito. 

IX. 589 D ro.dvoe tu ylyverat, NapBavwr, k.7.’. Cp. Phaedo 


95C; Gorg. 493 E. 


Obs. 1.—Between clauses thus related a question is sometimes 
interposed, 


VII. 540 E Orav... dvacxevwpnowrvtar...: Ms; epy: ... exmepoow. 


Oés. 2.—Slightly different from the foregoing is the emphatic 
repetition, with asyndeton, of what has been said— 

(a) giving the effect of a second apodosis : 

I. 339 E olov tow... aporoynoOu... Grav... ., dpa Tore... OvK 
dvaykatov oupBatvew, kK... 

I. 340 B TovTo wouréov eivat, K.7.d. 


Il. 372 B Opeypovra ee eV@X1TOVTAlL, 


to 
Ge 
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SO ll. 413 C} VI. 497 B. 

N.B.—The case of vim. 545 B évopa yap OUK exo EV ECNNO® i) 
TywoKpatiav, «7.4, is peculiar and should probably be met as 
W. H. Thompson suggested by reading aX’ i rypoKpariay, x.7.d. 

(8) The protasis is likewise (1) repeated with variation, or (2) 
an additional protasis subjoined. 

(1) VIL. 529 B edy Té T1s dvw Keynvaos.. . emrxyeip pavOdvew, ovre pabeiv 
dv more bye avtov, K.7.A. 

(2) 1. 331 C et tis AdBou... ef paveis amarot. Cp. Theaet. 210 
B,C €av Tolvuy . . . eykipov emxewpys yiyverOa. . . edy Te ylyvy. . . ea TE 
kevos 7s, Where the two alternative hypotheses are subordinate to the 
principal one. 


Obs. 3.—This, like other Platonic idioms, is used with greater 
abruptness in the Laws. See especially, Laws 1v. 708 B érav py 


~~ ~ lal Ul 
TOV TOV ETPOY ylyvnTat TpOroV, Ev yevos amo pLas toy Y@pas oikiCyTat, 


VIII. Co-ordination (Parataxis). § 46. 


While in all syntax the subordination of clauses 
gradually supersedes their co-ordination, this tendency is 
checked in Greek by the fondness for analytical and 
antithetical expression, not only giving to co-ordination 
a temporary survival, but also favouring some independent 
developments of it, which interfere with the complete 
regularity of subordination. The crossing of the two 
methods may confuse the interpreter, but it enriches the 
style. 

1. Interposition of one or more co-ordinate or parallel 
clauses with pév or re after the sentence is begun. 

(a) pev. 

Il. 367 E kal ey® dxovoas, del pev Oy Tiv piow Tod Te 
TAavkovos kal tod ’Adeysavtov jydpuny, arap odv Kal Tore Tavv ye 
ho Onv. 

II. 407 C, D Popev cal AokAnmioy rods pev pion... Tad 
elow .. . Oepaveverv (see notes in loco). 

II. 415 A Gre ovy évyyevels Ovres waves TO pév TOAD Spotovs 


X coe b) val vad ” ? 4 5) a fa / * : 
GV VILL avuTols YEVVOTE, €OTL 6 OTE EK Xpvaov yevv) €lyn al 
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dpyupotr kal €€ dpyvpod xpuoody exyovov Kai TaAXAa TavTA otTws 
€€ aAAnAwr. 
IV. 421 A, B ei wey ody tpets pev...6 8° exeivo A€ywv... GAO 
av Tt 7 TOA A€yot. 
VII. 552 B 7) eddker pev TOV apydovtwv eivat, TH S€ adAnOEta 
ovte Gpxwv ovte banperns Iv adrijs, GAAG TOY ETOlpwv avadorys ; 
Cp. Laws VI. 765 E avOpwmos b€, ds payer, Huepov, K.T.A., 
where although pév is omitted, the mode of expression is 
virtually the same. 
(0) re. 
Il. 357A 6 yap TAatvxor det te dvdperdtatos av Tvyxavet mpos 
diavra, kal 8) kal TOTe . . . OK AmEdEEaTO. 
III. 404 C xal dpOds ye, Epn, toaci te Kal av€xovTat. 
See also Il. 359 D GAda te 67) [4] prdoAo0yodor Oavpacra, 
x.7.A., When the same idiom may perhaps justify the 
omission of @, as in Par. A. 
2. Aé in apodost. 
The use of & ody in resumption is a special case of this. 
The general idiom is too common to require further illus- 
tration. See, however, Symp. 183C ézeday b€... py oor 
. eis 8€ TadTa Tis av BAeWas, x.7.A., for a striking example 
of its effect. 
Aé is also added toa participle subjoined to a sentence, 
VII. 544 C bevrépa kal devtépws ematvovpern, Kadoupevy 8 
OAtyapxia: IX. 572 E eis macav mapavopiay, dvopatopéevny & 
. Aevdepiay Gnacav. 
3. Two complex sentences, opposed with pev and 6¢, are 
bound together by a single interrogative or negative. This 
may fairly be regarded as a speciality of Platonic syntax, 
though not unknown to other Greek writers. Ina simpler 
form it occurs, e.g. in Aesch. Prom. 507, 508— 
py vuv Bpotovs pev @deAer Katpod wépa, 
cavTod 8 axnder dvaTvxovrTos. 

Eur. Bacch. 311, 312— 
pnd, jv doxns peév, 7 8€ dda cov voce, 


cr , 
povety OoKeL Tt. 
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Cp. Shakespeare, M7. of V., i. 3, 180: 

‘I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind.’ 
Mach. ii. 2, 12: 

‘The attempt and not the deed confounds us ;’ 
and a complete example occurs in Lysias, contra Eratosth. 
§ 36 ovxovr devvdr, ef Tovs pev oTpaTHyoUs, ot evikwry vavpaxodrTeEs 
..- Oavato eCyuidoarte .. . TovTOUs 8€, of... Eolnoay HTTNOAVaL 
vavpaxovrvTas ... ovK apa xpy... Tats eoydtas Cypias 
Kodd¢eoOar. (See also Xen. Mem. I. 4, § 17: 1. 4, § 1.) 

This form is employed where the combination of the 
two statements is deprecated or denied, i.e. to signify 
either that they ought not to be true together or cannot 
be so. The enormity or impossibility is marked more 
pointedly by the union of the two contradictories in a 
continuous sentence. 

I. 336E pa) yap 61) otov, ei pev xpvolov eCytodpev, odK dv 

nl eT € /, > € / b} / 2 
OTE Nas ekovTas Elva vToKxatakAivesOat aAArjAoLs EV TH 
/ \ fd \ ef 3 na / 4 
Cytncer Kal dtadOeipev tHv evpeociw avtod, diKatootynv Sé 
(ytovvtas, Tpayya TorAAGY ypuoiov TiysstEepov, e7ELO ovTWS 
avorjtws treikew GAAHAOLS Kal ov oToVvdaCEW 6 TL paALoTA parqvat 
auto. 

II. 374 B, C AAN apa Tov pev oKvToTOpor . . . 7) OUTH padd.or, 
@OTE Kal yewpyGv Tis Ga ToAEuiKds éotar... TETTEVTLKOS Be 
ba \ c a 293 X a / \ ek ca) 5) Q 
H) KUBEVTLKOS LKaVOS OVD Gy Eis yevoLTO p1) aVTO TOvTO EK TaLdds 
ETLTNOEVOD ; 

III. 406 C 6 mets yeAolws emi pév... emi 8€. . . ovK, K.T.A. 

III. 407 A, B add’ nuas adrovs bibdé@per, TOTEpov peeTHTEOV 

ny ”~ /, \ >] s ”~ ‘\ lal x / 
TOUVTO 7® TAOVTL® Kat aABiwTOY TH py MEAETOVTL, 7 VoToTpod.ia 

aoe" A \ a x” / 3 , ” / na 
TEKTOVLKT] MEV KaL Tals GAAaLs TEXVaLS E.TOOLOY TH mpooecer TOD 
vod, TO 8€ PwxvAloov TapaxeAevpa ovdev ey.rodi Cet. 

IV. 445 A yedotov euorye paiverar 70 oKxéypa ylyvecOar 70, 
ei TOU pev GepaTos THs Pioews SiadMeipoperns SoKed ov Biwrdy 
> a 4 > a 7 e n , / \ 
elvar. . , Tis 8€ avTod TovTOV @ (Oper dicews TapaTTowEerns Kal 
diapberponerns Biwrdv apa eaorat, k.T.r. 

V. 456C otk GAAy pev Huiy avdpas Toijoer Tardeia, GAAN Se 
yuvatkas. 

WOL. “I. 


ve) 


§ 47. 
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IX. 589 D, E el pv... ef 8€... ovk dpa; and, without per, 
V. 456 A. 

Similarly, but with the second statement deferred, VIII. 
550 B, C odas b& adrods Kat Tods abr@vy—ap’ od TpupOvTas pev 
Tovs veous, K.7.A. (three lines), adrods 8€ TARY xpyuatiopod TOV 
GAAwy HEA KOTAS, K.T.A. 

X. 600 C aAN’ oler, © TAavKwr, K.T.A. 

N.B.—Such introductory words as dewvoyv ei, yedotor «i, 
have the force of a negative. 


Oés. 1—A clause is sometimes prefixed or appended to such 
composite sentences, just as if the meaning had been simply 
expressed, e. g. 

V. 456 C mpds ye 70 dudakikhy yuvaixa yeveoOat, odk GAXy pEV, K.T.r. 

Obs. 2.—Sometimes instead of introducing the sentence with 
a negative, two alternative suppositions are co-ordinated and 
followed by an apodosis relating to both combined ; so as to point 
the antithesis between what is preferred and its opposite. 

IV. 421 A, B ed pey ody Hpeis pey . . . Toomey .. . 6 O exeivo Neyor... 


—aXo av te) TOAW REyot. 


4. Disjunciives. 

A clause, apparently pleonastic, is often introduced with 
7 to enforce a rule by adding to it the sanction of 
a penalty. This formula is especially frequent in the 
Republic. 

III. 401 B mpocavayxaotéov thv Tod ayabod eixdva 7Oovs 
e€utrovety Tols ToLnpaow i pr) Tap Hyiv wovetv, ‘else they shall 
be prohibited.’ 

III. 401 B dévaxwAvréov TO Kaxondes ... pte... EpTrorety, H O 
pi) olds Te Gy ovK earéos Tap’ ipiv Syp.ovpyeiv. See p. 219 (a). 

V. 463D epi... 70d tajxoov beiv elvat TOY yovewy, H pyre 
mpos OeGv pire Tpds AvOpdTwv aiT@ Gpewov EcerOat. 

VI. 490 A ij (sc. dAjnOeav) didKew . . . Eder H adaCdve ovTe 
pnoapy peretvar didocodias. 

VI. 503 A TO Odypa TodTo pyr ev movors pyr ev PoBots 


, 3 y, a” ‘ ) fal , / 
.». paiverOar €xBaddovras, H TOV advyatobyTa aToKpLTEoV. 
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to 
“I 


= re ey , a a 
VIL. 525 3B ris ovoias antéov elvar yevéecews e€avadvytt, 


= 


pndémore NoytoTiKa yeverOat. 
(Cp. Isocr. Aeginet. § 27 ov6€ yap amedOeiv ofdy 7 Hr, 7) 
doxety dpedeiv.) 


Oés.—Another mode of introducing such a sanction,—not fall- 
ing under the same grammatical heading,—is the incidental 
assertion of a condition in a hypothetical or participial clause, in 
which the word peddo generally occurs— 

Il. 365 C, D GAN Gus, et péNopev evOammovnoeyv, Tavtn iréov, ws Ta 
iyyn Tav Abyev éper. 

Il. 372 D emi te kdwer KatakeioOar, oivar, TOUS PEANOVTAS pI) TadaTw- 
peta Oa, x.T.d, 

So in VI. 491 B et Tehéws péddor Hirdcopos yeveoOa, words unduly 
suspected by Cobet. 


5. Minute or verbal antithesis. § 48. 

The Greek love of antithesis gives rise to forms of 
expression which, if taken literally, are over-emphatic or 
even inaccurate. 

(a) Thus airés is sometimes emphatically used where 
the antithesis is too minute to be pressed. 

Il. 370E a\Aa pry... Kkatouxicar ye abthy rip modu eis 
To.obrov Ténov, K.t.A. ‘The city, as distinguished from the 
citizens. 

Il. 371 B €y adty TH TOAEL. 

Antithetical formulae are also used ironically to suggest 
the equivalence of an alternative of which one side is tacitly 
preferred. 

Il. 373 E par et te xaxov pyr et dyabdy 6 méAeuos Epyacerat 
(cp. Herod. VIII. 87, § 5 ovre ei... otve ei). 

Cp. I. 339 B opixpd ye tows, py, TpooOjKn. ova diHAov 
ovd ei peyadn. 

Such antithetical redundancies as I. 346A éxdorny.. . 
éxaoTote, V. 462D pépous tovjocayvtos dy, VII. 516 B adtov 
kal’ attév ey 17 abtod x@pa, and such reduplications in 
climax as III. 406 A, B mp@tov pev kal pdduota, V. 449 D peya 
. . . kal ddov are extremely frequent. 


Oye: 
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The following are more noticeable : 
he) 


Cy AN ‘ b] / 


IV. 441 C TA adra pev ey wdAEL, TA abTA SB’ Ey . . . TH Wvy7. 
X. 605 B, C otre Ta pelCw ote Ta EAATTH OLAyLyYeoKONTL. 

X. 618C Blov kat ypnororv kat wovnpoy d.iaytyveoKorta. 

(4) The love of antithesis often gives a negative turn to 


550C.D bray... pydayn.. . katappovarTat 


ws 


a sentence; VIII. 


/ 
.. GAA, K.T.A. 


6. Introduction of the reverse or contrary statement. 
In dwelling on one side of a distinction or antithesis the 
other side is introduced with apparent irrelevancy where it 
is not immediately in point. This is another way in which 
co-ordination breaks the smoothness of subordination. 

A clear example is VII. 528A adda cavtod Evexa 16 
peyloToy TOLEl TOUS AGyous, POovots piv od’ av Aw, «.7.A. 

See also: 

I. 349 B, C ef Tod pev dixalov pry agkot TA€ov Exew poe 
BovAeTat 6 dixaos, TOO B€ Adikou ; 

Il. 358A mada tro Opacvpaxov ws Towodtov dy wWeyerat, 
a8ixia 8 émawettar (072. Par. A). 

II. 371 D 7) ov KamyjAovs Kadotpey Tovs . . . OvaKovodytas 
Ldpupevous ev ayopa, Tods S€ WAdvynTas emt Tag WdELS Epsrdpous ; 

Il. 374.C pi) atTo TotTo &k Taidos emiTNdEVY, GAAA Tapépyw 
XpPapevos ; 

V. 455 E, 450A moAdepiki), 7} 8 amédepos. 

VI. 490 E ras pOopas, os bidAAvTaL ev TOAXOts, opixpdv BE TL 
expevyet. 

VII. 520D ovk eOeAnoovor Evproveiy ev Ti TOAEL ExacTot EV 
pepel, Tov S€ Trodby xpovov pet GAAHAwY oikety ev TH Kabapw ; 

VII. 546 D (if the text is sound) jpérv (rév MovoGr) 
mp@tov apLovtar dyedetv .. . €AatTov Tod d€ovTos ynoapevor Ta 
povatkijs, Sedtepov 8€ Ta yupvaotikhs (OevTEpd Te yop. Madv. cj.). 

VIII. 552 A TO eéeivat mavtTa Ta attod arobdc0a, Kal aw 
kTyca00at Ta ToUTOU. 

VII. 559C ov viv 67) Kndyva evopaoper, TodToy eA€yower 


‘ na Lae la) an / ‘ oJ 
tov TOV ToLovTwY TOovav Kal emLOvLGY yéporTa Kal apxXoperor 
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imo TOV pr) avayKaiwy, Tov dé brs TOV dvayKatwy pevdwhdv Te Ka! 
odryapxeKdy ; 

Oés. 1—The same love of completeness shows itself in the 
frequent addition of limiting or qualifying clauses, such as 6érav 
ylyynra, av py maca avaykn, doa avOperot, Goov yé p cidevat, kara TO 
duvaréy or eis 7d Suvarov and the like, also in the addition of single 
words which remind the reader that there is another point of view, 
especially of Soxav, kadovpevos, Neyopevos, OF viv eyopevos, &c. to mark 
what belongs to ordinary unphilosophic opinion. For other 
examples of similar fulness of expression, see 

IV. 430 € kal yap amoddxou, nv O eyo, woduTuKHy ye. 

VI. 492 A 6 TL kal GEvov Adyov. 

VII. 523 A 76 y €pot Soxodr. 

Obs. 2.—Note also, as illustrating the same over-emphatic or 
exaggerating tendency, the multiplication of pronominal words in 
the same sentence :—rovovrous ye kat oUT@ (an. 416 A), pda pndapes 
also the addition of the 





(Laws vi. 777 E), «ire Onn exer kal dros, 
negative side in such expressions as dda opixpoy oter Stapeperv, Kat 
otk dEiov Kiwvdvvov, Oewpeiv 7) wn. A striking example of this sort of 
thing occurs in u. 369 c where in introducing the division of 
labour, Socrates is not contented with saying that different men 
have different wants and need various helpers, dXov én’ adXov . . . 
xpeta, but adds rév & ém G@dXov, ‘and this man yet another, for 
another want,’ to show not only that different men need different 
helpers, but that each requires more than one. 


IX. Deferred Apodosis. 
Digression and Resumption. § 49. 

1. It is a natural consequence of the expansion of 
sentences, and especially of the tendency of parentheses ' 
and subordinate clauses to take an independent form, that 
the main statement at first intended is thrust aside, and, 
if not wholly lost, can no longer be expressed in strict 
continuation of the original construction. The sentence 
becomes like a tree whose leading stem has been distorted 
or broken. This is particularly apt to occur in the course 
of those elaborate similes of which Plato is fond. Cp. 
Lysias, contra Eratosth. § 6, Xen. Mem. IV. 2, § 25. 


1 See Prof. Jowett’s note on Rom. ii. 16. 
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I. 337 A, B ed obv 76no08a Ste et Tia Eporo, x.7.A. (four lines 
intervene) d7Aov otpai cou Hv, K.t.A. Cp. V. 471 C. 

I. 352 B-D Oru pey yap (twelve lines intervene) ratra peév 
ovp OTL oUTwS EXEL, K.T.A. 

IIT. 402 A, B @omep dpa... ypappator Téepi TOTE ixavds €ixo- 
pev, OTe . . . (eight lines intervene) . .. dp’ ody, 0 A€yw,... 
OVSE LOVTLKOL TpdTEpoY Ec OuEda. 

IV. 428 A ®ozep Tolvur, k.T.A. 

VI. 495 D, E ob 87) €dpreevor ToAAOL GtedrEis pev Tas Pvoes, 
bro b€ TOV TexVGV TE Kal SynuLovpyLav Gaonvep TA THpata EAO- 
Bnvrat, ottw Kal Tas Woyas EvykexAacpevor TE Kal aToTEOpuppEvoL 
d1a Tas Bavavoias Tvyxavovow, x.t.’. The apodosis, if any, 
comes half a page below, wot’ arta @opmev yervay . . . ap ov 

. copicpara ; 

VIII. 562 B 6 mpovderTo, k.T.A. 

X. 609 C domep oGpa, K.T.A. 

Theaet. 197 C ®o7mep ef TLs OpriOas aypias, k.T.r 

Hence ve occurs without a distinct correlative. 

V. 463 D wept Te Tovs TarTEpas, K.T.X. 

VII. 522 Bal te yap réxvat, k.T.A. 

VIII. 568 D éav te tepa ypyyara, x.7.r. (if *mwAovpever is 
read. See note in loco). 


IX. 575 A Tov €xovta TE avror, K.T.A. 


Obs.—The apodosis is sometimes given in the reply ; 
> > S208, > , a, &S 
IX. 577 A, B €t ovy olotuny...: Op@d6rar ae... 7 pokadovo. 


IX. 582 E emetdn 8 eurepia...: *"Avaykn . a. €lva. 


bo 


. As in all conversation the consciousness of imperfect 
expression is apt to occasion the attempt to recover pre- 
ciseness by the introduction of superfluous words, so in the 
conversational style of Plato it often happens that what 
has been already stated or implied is resumed with some 
increase of explicitness, often with the addition of a for- 
mula of reference, such as 6 A€ym, 6mep eixov, &c. Thus the 
effort to be exact leads to further irregularity of structure 
and sometimes even to a degree of confusion. . 
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(a) The simplest case is where the antecedent to a rela- 
tive or correlative clause is made explicit with totro, raira 
or some other demonstrative word. This is common in 
Greek and is used more for emphasis than for clearness. 

The same remark applies to avrés re kai and to kal ravra. 
See above, p. 220 (ce). 

In some instances, however, the demonstrative is thus 
inserted from the fear of losing the thread of the discourse, 
when the phrase that has been put emphatically foremost 
has been amplified : 

IV. 440 B rais 8’ émOvpiars adrov KowarvicavTa ... oipat ce 
ovk av ddvat .. . Tod ToLovTou aicbeaOar, Where the construction 
also becomes more definite. 

So I. 331 B 70 yap pnde aKkovTa twa e€umatnoar .. . peya 
pepos els TOOTO, K.T.A. 

Or, where there is no amplification, but the order has 
been disturbed by emphasis, the chief word is resumed 
with an oblique case of avrds. 

V. 477 D émcornpny Torepor dvvaptv Tuva djs €ivat adtHy, K.T.A. 

Cp. Gorg. 483 E where the construction is disturbed by 
the substitution of a general for a particular expression, 7) 
adda pupta dy Tus €xor Tovadra eye. 

.(0) In an explanatory clause, the chief word in the sen- 
tence to be explained is often resumed by a synonym : 

Il. 359 B dyanao0at . . . Typmpevor. 

II. 359 C ein 0 dy H eLovola. .. oiay Tore pact Sivapw, k.7.A. 

X. 611 C, D reOedpcba... dao7ep of... OpOvTes ovK av... 
iouvev... , OTM... . OewpeBa, x.7.A. 

(c) In resuming a deferred apodosis, a conjunction is often 
introduced ; and, as peév ovv usually introduces a digression, 
so 6 obv is the regular formula for resumption. 

I. 330 E kal avros,—ijro. Und THs TOV ynpws aobevelas 7) 
Kal orep ion eyyvtépw dv tov eked parddv tu calopa adirad— 
jmowias 8 ody Kal deiuatos peotos ylyvetat Kal avadoyiCerat 
HON KA OKOTEL, EL TUVA TL HOLKNKED. 

This, reduced to normal syntax. might be thus ex- 


§ 51. 
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pressed:—7jTo. b70 Tis Tov yHpws aodevetas, 7) bard TOD wadAdv 
Te Ka@opay Ta Exel, VroW las Kai SelwaTos peotos ylyverar. But 
the addition of aa7mep éyyutépw or, by occasioning the 
change to the indicative, disturbs this orderly arrangement 
and requires the insertion of 8’ odv. 

Cp. VI. 562 B 6 mpovderto ... dyaddv ... TobTo 8 Hv *xov 


a i , , 5 
mAOUTOS . . . 7) TAOVTOU TolvUyUTANOTIA, K.T.A. 


X. Remote Reference. 


The power of holding firmly by a complex thought 
appears (1) in the continuation of the main construction in 
spite of interruptions ; and (2) in the pertinence of replies, 
showing that the respondent has fully grasped the main 
question, although the previous statement has been com- 
plicated by digressions. 

(1) 11.413 E, 414 A tov... dkjpatov éxBaivorvta Katactateoy 
apxovTa . . . Kal Tiysas doTe€oy Kal Lav Kal TeAEvTHCaPTL, . . . 
peyata yéepa ayxavovta. Cp. Phaedo 81 A otrw pev exovoa 
1.» GTEpXETAL . . . OF Adhikopevy taapxer atty eddaipon eivat, 
TAavys . . . ammDaypévy, GoTvep GE NEyeTar KaTa TOY pepun- 
pevov ... peta TOY Oedv Sidyovoa!. 

VII. 540 D Evyxmpetre .. . elpnxévar. Then follows a sen- 
tence of nineteen lines with a break and appositional 
asyndeton in the middle, then the construction with the 
infinitive is resumed with wAciora dricew 541 A. 

(2) III. 405 B, C 7) boxe? oor. . . rodTov atoywov civar.. . (ten 
lines)... oUK, GAAG ToT’, Epy, Exelvov ETL aloxuov. 

IV. 439 D ov 67) GAdyws . . . (five lines) . . . obK, GAN’ EixdTws. 

VI. 491 E ov, add, 7) 6 ds, ofrws (see note in loco). 

VIII. 558 B, C 9 b€ ovyyvdpy ... (nine lines)... mavu y’, 
epy, yevvaia, 

IX. 573 E apa ovK avdyxn .. . (six lines) . . . opodpa y’, 
ep. 


* é.ayovea is supported by the Petrie papyrus against é:ayovon, Heindorf’s 
conjecture. 
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x 


XI. Imperfect Constructions. 


Attraction, Hypallage, Zeugma. 


Very often, however, as in all Greek, the attraction of the § 52. 
nearest word, or an agreement that is apparent only, 
prevails over logic. The speaker is contented with a prima 
facie appearance of concord. The frequent redundancy of 
expression causes this anomaly to be more common than it 
would otherwise be. 

1. Construction with the nearest word. (What is com- 
monly known as AZ¢raction is a special case of this.) 

Il. 370 E iva of te yewpyot emi 70 apody exorev Bods, ot TE 
oixoddmot mpos Tas Gywyas peta TOV yewpyGv xpjaOar broluyiors 
(i.e. €xovev troWyia GoTe xpyoTOa avrTots). 

III. 392 D wdvta, doa. . . NEyerat, dunynols oboa TLYXaVEL. 

III. 409 D dpeti) d& Pi¥oews Tadevoperns xpove. Mr. H. 
Richards would read wadevpevn. But if precise exactness 
is required, should it not be xpyori piows madevopevn ? 

IIL. 416 A aicytotoy moupeot ToLovTOUS . . . TPEery KUVAS (TOLWETL 
in construction with atoyiocrov takes the place of mowpevas 
the subject of tpepew). Ib. émxenpjoar trois mpoSdrors 
kaxoupyeiv. Madvig would omit xaxovpyeitv. But the pleo- 
nastic infinitive is rendered easier by the frequent use of 
émxeupev With infinitive in Plato so that emyxeipety Kaxoupyetv 
Ta mpoBara is also suggested. 

IV. 421 C éaréoy Sus ExdsTos Tois Oveow 7 dors amodi- 
Swot Tod petadopPBdvew evoarovias (where the meaning is 


3 / 


ee / at baN / 4 ced ¢ / 

éareov Ta €Ovn peTadapBavety evdalpovias OUTws OTwS 1) dUOLS 
c t ° 7 
ExdoTols aTodlOwour). 

V. 454.D d.adépor sing. agreeing with yevos, instead of plur. 

V. 459 B bef Gxpwv eivar TOY dpxovTwv. 

, e Xd y c U v ° r 

V. 472 D tapdderypa oiov apy ein 0 KaAALoTOS avOpwTos (ofor is 
neuter because of wapdderypya). 

V. 473 D kal todro eis tadtdv ovpréon, dvvapis Te TONLTLKY 


kal @udocopia. rodro is singular by prolepsis. H. Richards 
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would read tatrva. But cp. IV. 435 A 6 ye tadrov av tis 
mpoce(Tol, K.T.A, 

VII. 520 D év moder 4 FKLoTAa TpoOvpoL Mpye . . . TavTHY 
dpirta ... avayKy oiketoBar (for woALv ev 7), K.T.A.). 

VII. 526 C & ye petha amovoy wapexer ... odK Gy padiws ovdé 
MOANA Gy Evpors @s TobTo (@s is said as if otrw péyav and not 
pelo had preceded; and this is occasioned by ovd€ woAAa 
coming between. ‘ You will not casz/y find any that give 
more trouble; not many that give as much? 

VIL. 534 A iva pa) jas wo\Natactwy Adywv EuTAHTH 7) 6owv 
ol mapeAnAvddres—a place at which the critics have stumbled. 
It may no doubt be explained by supplying 7) écav Adywv 
ot wapeAnAvOores Oyo. EveTANcav jas. But it seems more 
probable that 6cwv (for éc01) follows the case of wodda- 


TAaclov. 


Oés. 1.—In comparisons the antecedent is often attracted into 
the relative clause. 

VI. 485 Dai emOupia.. . aoOeveorepa, dovep petpa .. . GMWXETEU- 
jLevor. 

VII. 539 D pi) os viv 6 Tvy@v Kal ovdey mpoonKay epxeTat em avTo. 

X. 610 D pn, Somep viv bia TodTo bn’ GAN@v .. . dvoOvnoKovow of USiKoL. 

A striking example in Phaedo 84 a is supported by the Petrie 
papyrus, IInveddnns twa evavties iorov petaxerptLomerys. 


Obs. 2.—The mood of a verb is affected by an intervening con- 
junction, though not strictly in construction with it. 

IX. 591 C, D obx Stws . . . evtaiOa rerpappévos Cyoet, GAN ovde.. . 
ToUTO TpeaBevav, OTWS ... KaAOS EOTAaL, Eav py Shere: perry ... GAN det 
... Patyytat. daivnra should have been daveirac depending on the 
first 6ras. Cp. v. 466 E duakoveiy, sc. denver. 


Obs. 3.—The verb of a relative clause is often attracted into the 
infinitive of oratio obliqua: VI. 492 C3; X.614C3; 619 Cc &C., Cp. 
Herodotus. 


Obs. 4—The conclusion or answer, instead of following the 
main sentence, sometimes takes the nearer construction : 

I. 336 E py yap 67 otov... (five lines intervene) tmetkew ... kai 
ov onovddtew . . . olou ye aU (se. orovdd¢ew nuas):—the original 
sentence pi) yap 6n, «.7.X., is lost sight of. 
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IV. 421 E €repa oy... edpyxapev ... mod Tata; Mdodrds re, Hy 8 
eyo, kat Trevia. 


The nominatives really answer to the accusative érepa, but this is 
lost sight of, the case of radra being ambiguous. 


d > \ ~ , ‘ , , ” Oo: ” » 

VI. 492 (Cy AB) Gy 87) T@ TOLOUT@ TOV veov . . . TLV OLEL KAPOLAY LOXELV 5 7) 
* , x, A , > , 4 > Ce eZ , ) , 
moiav avt@ madetay .. . avOekewv, nv ov... oixnoec Oa .. . Kat emurndev- 


oe, K.T.A, 

TIoAAy . . . avaykn. 

The answer refers to the last clauses of the preceding sentence, 
and takes no notice of the question. 


2. Parallelism. 


(a) The action of a verb is extended to several nouns 
although it is strictly applicable to one only (‘ zeugma’). 

VIII. 553 C tedpas re kal orpenrovs Kal axivdKas Tapalwvrvivra : 
the participle is strictly applicable only to axwdxas. 

(6) On the other hand, a preceding construction is 
continued, although some other construction is really 
required. 

V. 453 D 7)Tou SeAgiva . .. VroAaBElv Gy 7) Twa GAAjY aTopov 
swtnptav (parqjvat dr). 

IV. 431 C tas d€ ye Gms Te Kal petpias .. . ev OAtyols TE 
émrevéer, «7.4. The accusative is carried on from amas Te 
Kal TavTodaTas emLOvptas, supra. 

V. 467 C mpoopnxavacda governed by det in irapkreov. 

VI. 510 B 70 pey adirod .. . Woxi) (yretv dvaykdlerar e€ dmo0e- 
cewy ...70 0 ad Erepor 70 ew apxi avuTd0eror . . . lobo (sc. 
(yrei) where to two parallel clauses a single expression is 
applied, which is only suitable to the former of them. The 
higher dialectic is above Necessity. 

VIL. 528C bird rép TOAAGY . . . KOAOvEpEVA, ITO bE TOY (yTOUL- 
Twy, Adyov ovK exdvTwY KAO 6 TL XpITYWLA. 

(c) In replies the construction is sometimes continued 
from the previous sentence, although involving some 
harshness in the immediate context. 

VI. 507 E tivos di Aeyers; here the genitive may be ex- 
plained as = epi Tivos ; see above, p. 184 (0), but it is more 
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probably occasioned by a reference to what precedes : rivos, 
SC. [)) Tapayeropevov. 

VIL. 531 D rot mpoousiov .. . 7) tlvos A€yers ; A construction 
may be found for rivos by supplying 76 épyov, but the 
genitive is more probably occasioned by assimilation to 
the preceding construction. 

VIII. 547 E to 6€ ye poBeicOa, «.t.A. The dative is 
parallel to maou tots Tovovrows (Supra D) but is inconsistent 
with what follows (548 A) ra woAAG T6v ToLovTwr tia E£eL ; 

VII. 558 A. The words atrév perdvtwy have a possible 
construction with eides, supra, but really follow the case of 
avOpézwv which is genitive absolute. 


Ods. 1.—An imperfect construction is sometimes supplemented 
by epexegesis. 

V. 404 B dretka(ovtes . . . Tod Tapate Tpos pépos atTod .. . OS EXEL. 

Oés. 2.—The parallelism not only of cases and moods, but also 
of adverbs should be noted. 

V. 475 E m@s avto eyes ; 

Ovdapos .. . padiws (“not in a way easy to explain’). Cp. Symp. 


202 C mas TouTO, Edinv, Aeyers ; Kai 7, “Padios, &py. 


3. Interchange of subject and attribute (Hypallage). 

The common idiom by which the attribute of a subor- 
dinate word (such as an infinitive) is attached to the subject 
of the main verb,—e. g. dikauds edu wovetv,—has an extended 
use in Plato. 

VII. 537 B otros yap 6 xpdvos .. . advvards Tt GAXO Tpagat. 

VII. 559 B 7 TE pi Tabcar COvta dvvaTy, ‘in that one 
cannot suppress it while one lives.’ See note in loco. 

Hence VI. 489 A tats médeo.. . . Thy id0eow eorke=TH TOV 
ToAewv Gtadece: Eouxe, and in VIII. 562 A tis Tpdaes tupavvidos 
... ylyverat; appears to be equivalent to riva tpdnov yiyverat 
Tupavits ; 

See also VI. 496 A zpoonkovta axodca. copicpata= ois tpoc- 
nkeL axovoat o. (‘to be so described’). Cp. Eur. Or. 771 od 


/ ! - r > > / ° / € i 
Tpognkopev KOAGCEW TOLcbE = OV TPOTHKEL TOITbE KOAGCELY Has. 


~ 
. 
7 
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4. Mixed Constructions. 

As a word is sometimes attracted out of its proper con- 
struction, so the speaker sometimes hesitates between two 
constructions and fuses both into one. Familiar instances 
are— 

I. 347 A op dn Evexa, os Eorxe, proOor Sev jadpyeu. 

VI. 485A 0... €A€youer, THY iow .. . dev kaTapabety. 

VIII. 560D os dypoixiay . . . ovoar melOovtes trepopiCover 
(welOorres . . . elvat, UTEpopiCovow ws... odcar). 

Cp. Theaet. 157 A (B. Gildersleeve, American Fournal of 
Philology, vii. 2, No. 26, p. 175) Omep €& dpxns eA€youer, 
ovder evar vy avTd Kal’ adro. 

(a) Apparent solecisms. 

I. 351 C ef per, ey, ds ov pte edeyes, Exet, 1) SiKaroavry sodia, 
Cp. Theaet. 204 A éxérw 67), os viv paper, pla Bea... yryvonery 
7 ovdAdAaB7. . 

Il. 378 C moddod det yryavtopayias te pubodoyntéov, k.T.X. 
(wodXo8 Se? is treated as an adverbial phrase= oddapds). 

III. 414 C 008 oi8a ei (i.e. pods) yerouevor av. Cp. Tim. 
26 B ovk ay otda et dvvaipny. 

IV. 444 B tovovtov ovros ... olov mpemEw atte dSovdcevev. 
*Tovovtov dvros oiov dovAevery would be Greek. So would 
TOLOUTOV OVTOS WoTE T. a. Sovlevev. But the text as it stands 
is not Greek at all.) H. Richards. It may stand as Platonic 
Greek. 

V. 478D ef 7 davely otov Gpa ov re Kal py ov (confusion of 
otoy etvae With davein ov). 

X. 615 D ovd’ ay ner (expressing more of certainty than 
jjxou av, more of modality than 7#fer: Cobet cj. odd€ *p7) 7Eex). 
Perhaps also in the doubtful passage, I. 333 E Aadetp . 
deworatos euTojoat, there is a confusion of dewdratos Aadeiv 
éumroujoas with devdratos Aabay euruiijoa, the position of 
deworatos suggesting the construction of éuzojoa. But 

see note in loco. 

(0) Fusion of the objective and subjective aspects of the 
same notion. 


§ 55. 
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IV. 434D édy... els Eva Exactov Tov avOpdzav idv Td Eidos 
Todro duodoynrat, x.7.A. (‘It is not the eidos which goes or 
turns to individual men.’ H. Richards, who proposes iodovw.) 

IV. 442 D 2) 7 tly drapBArdverar. . . dukacoovvyn. ‘ Justice’ 
here is the zotionu of justice as formerly conceived. 

V. 450 E Oappadeor, ‘fearless, i.e. not dangerous, a thing 
to be attempted without fear. Cp. Soph. Phil. 106 ov« ap’ 
exeivm y ovde Tpoopiéar Opacs ; 

(c) Abstract and concrete. 

a. Attributes are personified. 

II. 382 D mouths . . . Wevdis ev Oed ov« evi, ‘The lying 
poet has no place in our idea of God.’ 

VIII. 554 D Tas Tod knobqvos Evyyeveis ... emOvptas. 

IX. 575 C, D Os dy... mA€totov ev TH Wux7) Tépavvoy &x7. 

B. In X. 617 D apxi) GAAns TeEpiddov OvyTod yevous, ‘the 
beginning of another cycle of mortal race’ is put abstractedly 
for ‘the beginning of your time for again belonging to the 
race of mortals.’ 

y- Name and thing. 

V. 470 B domep kal dvoyacetat Ovo Tatra dvopata, TOAEMOS TE 
Kal oTao.s, ovTw Kal elvar bV0, dvTa emt dvoty Tivoiv dtadopair. 

(2d) General with particular. 

IV. 435A 6 ye tavrov ay tis mpocetrot, x.T.A. * That which 
receives the same appellation ’ is the just, whether just man 
or just state, but these, although univocal, are not one thing. 
Cp. V. 473 D kal roto eis rabitov cupméon, K.T.r. (p. 233). 

(ec) Part with whole (synecdoche). 

Il. 371 E wAjpwopa... woAeds elow. .. Kal proOwrol, ‘ Hirelings 
will Ze/p to make up our population.’ 

(/) Constructions cata ovveow may be included here. 

V. 455 D kpateira: takes a genitive in the sense of nrrarat. 


XII. Changes of Construction. 


§ 56. 1. From the relative to the definitive pronoun. 
It is a well-known peculiarity of Greek syntax that in 
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continuing a relative sentence, a definitive or demonstrative 
pronoun takes the place of the relative. 

I. 353 D €o0 Sto GAAw 7) Woy7 dikaiws dy adra arodoiper Kal 
daipev tdva éxetvns eivat. 

VI. 511 C als at bro0ecers apxal Kal diavota pev dvayKxacovtat 
.. . ada Oeaobar ot Oedpevor. 

IX. 578 C és dy... } kal adto.. . €xzopic ij, K.T.A. 

Gorg. 452 D 8 gijs od péyotoy ayabdv civar... Kal oe 
dynpoupyov €ivar abros. 

Ods.—In Plato although the sentence passes out of the relative 
construction it is still partially affected by it. 

Il. 357 Bai jdovai doar aBdaBeis Kai pydev ... dia tadtas yiyverat 
@o. See above, p. 211, a. 

So in passing from a participial clause which is equivalent to 
a relative. 

I. 337 E mporov pev ph €idas ... ererra.. . dmerpnuévoy abT# Ein, 


where pi) eiSas = ds ar) e€iSein. 


2. Another consequence of the comparative laxity of the 
Greek sentence is the frequent change from a dependent to 
an independent construction. (See esp. Hom. Il. xv. 369, 
Lysias, c. Eratosth, § 38.) 

II. 383 A ds pute adtovs yonras ovtas ... pte yas Wevdeor 
mapdyev. Here rapdyew returns to construction with A€yeu, 
the subordinate clause, os... dvras, being ignored. 

IV. 426 C Thy pev KaTdoTacw... pr Kwev... ods 6’ av... 
Oepavredy . . . ovTos dpa ayabds . . . €otar (H. Richards would 
read otros (ws) dpa). 

V. 465 E yépa d€xovra . . . Lavtés re Kal TeevTI cartes TaPijs 
agéias petéxouow. Here perexovory is co-ordinated with d€yov- 
Tat, passing out of the subordinate participial construction. 

VIII. 549 C, D Stay... THs pnTpods dkovy ayOouerns ... ETELTA 
dpdons... Kai... aic@dvyta. aicdayyra: which has the same 
subject with édpecns, x.7.A., passes out of the participial 
construction, and is construed immediately with drav. 

IX. 590 C érav Tis dobeves... Exy TO... eldos, Hore py av 


/ 4 
Svvac8ar dpyew ... dAAG Oepavevew... Kal TA OwTEvdpaTa . . 


§ 57. 
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porvov Svvytat pavOdvew ; ddvnTrat passes out of the construc- 
tion with gore, and returns to the construction with érav. 
The last two instances might also be referred to mistaken 
parallelism: see above, p. 235. The reading of Il. 364 C 
(8Aawet) may be sustained as an example of this tendency, 
and, in the same passage, 365 A wepimever is to be retained. 


Obs.—Note also the converse return from the finite verb to the 
narticiple. 

VII. 531 A haow . . . apdioBnrovvres. 
and from inf. to partic. 

III. 403 B, C ors Guudetv ... ef dé py... Upekorra. 


3. Change of subject. 

This frequently occurs when there is some alternation 
between the active and passive voice. 

I. 333 C 6rav pndev d€7 abta xpyobar GAG KetoBat ; 

Il. 359 E, 360 A adavi aitév yevécOar . . . kal SrardyeoOar ws 
TEpl olxopevou. 

Il. 377 B padwora yap 67 Tore TAdTTETAL Kal evBveTaL TUTOS. 

Ill. 409 E, 410A. The subject changes from the avfs to 
the professors of either art respectively. 


Ill. 414.D Tatra... maoyew Te Kal ylyverOa rept avrovs. 


4. Limitation of subject. 

V. 465 C Gv amnhAaypevor ay etev (sc. of wodtrat) . . . KoAa- 
Kelas TE TAOVTLMY TEVYTES, K.T.A. 

VHT. 556 C, D drav... GAdjAoVs Dedpevor (SC. of TodiTaL) 


a a a t an 
pndayi TavTn KaTappovervtar ot TEvynTEs 17d TOV TAOVTLwY. 


5. From the dative in regimen to the accusative in 
agreement with the subject of an infinitive. (This change 
occurs in other Greek writers from Homer downwards. 

Il. IV. 341, 342 o@iv pév 7 evoke peta Tpero.ow edvTas | 
ECTAPEV.) 


IV. 422 B, C ef een. . . bopedyovtt ... dvaatpepovta Kpoveu ; 


6. Suspended constructions. 
In many sentences, the notion which it is intended to 
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make prominent is put forward either in the nominative or 
accusative (see above, p. 183, y), and is left with no definite 
construction, the turn of the sentence being subsequently 
modified. (Cp. Soph. El. 1364-1366 rods yap ev péow 
Adyous, | ToAAal KvKAobyTaL VUKTES Huepar T toat,| al TadTd oor 
delEovew, HA€xtpa, cad.) 

11. 365 A tadta mavta ... Neydpeva... Ti oldpeOa axovotoas 
véewy Wrxdas movetv. Here the shadow of a construction is 
supplied by axovovcas. 

Il. 365 B 14 pev yap deyopeva . . . dedos ovdev acu Elvar. 

III. 391 B tas rod... Swepxesod tepas tpixas Harpdxdrw ijpwi, 
Edy, Kounv dmdcay Péperdar. 

V. 474 E pedtyA@povs dé Kal Tovvoua, K.T.A. 

VI. 487 B mapayopevor... péya TO ofddpa ... dvapaiverbat. 

VIII. 565 D,E os dpa 6 yevodpevos ... advayKn 67) ToUTe AVKH 
yeverOa. 


VIII. 566 E mpds tods &£m exOpots tots pev KatradAayi), K.T.A. 


7. Addition of a summary expression, without a con- § 59. 
junction, to clinch a series or enumeration which has been 
given whole or in part. 

Il. 373 A kAivai te mpocecortat . . . Ekagta ToUTwy TavTodamd, 

IV. 434 A mavra Tddda petraddatTOpeEva. 

VIII. 547 D maou Tots Tovovrots. 


X. 598 B robs GAXovs Syovpyovs. 


Obs.—A conjunction is sometimes inserted. 


an 
VII. 523 D kat nav 6 TL ToLOvTOY. 


8. In resumption after a digression (see above, pp. 229 ff.) 
the construction is often changed. See especially, in the 
rambling speech of Pausanias in the Symposium, the pas- 
sage 182 D-183 D évOupnOevte yap. . . evOdde vouiCerOa, where, 
amongst other irregularities, the dative évOvn0ervr. is in no 
construction, because the ‘ deferred apodosis’ is resumed 
(183 C) with a fresh turn of expression, tavty perv ctv oin Pein 
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dy Tis, k.7.A., in which the original construction is forgotten. 
(Badham proposed to read ye for yap.) 
Rep. VII. 532 B, C 4 b€ ye... AUows Te Gad TOV decpnav Kal 
peTaotpod))... 7aca atrn 7 Tpaypareia... TadTHy ExeL Thy Suvapw, 
The passage has been already quoted above, p. 183 y, but 
it is a strong instance of the peculiarity here spoken of. 


g. From interrogative with negative meaning to direct 
negative :— 
III. 390 A-C ri 5€; movety dvdpa. . . (fifteen lines); o¥dé 


nN , > fal 
“Apews Te kal “Adpoditns .. . decpor bv Erepa Tovatra. 


10. Other anacolutha. 

The laxity of the conversational style admits of changes 
which can hardly be brought under the preceding heads. 
Some words have only the ‘ shadow’ of a construction, the 
sentence continuing as if that had been expressed which is 
only implied, or else returning to a connexion from which 
the intervening clauses have broken loose; or some new 
connexion or antithesis is suggested in the act of speaking. 

Il. 362 B ra kedva BAaoraver Povdedpata, TpOTov pEV GpxELw 

. €meiTa yape... exdiSdvar... gupPaddew, Kowwvety ofs ay 
eOeAn . . . els GyGvas Tolvuy idvTa ... weptytyveoOor... Here 
apxew and the following infinitives are in apposition with 
Bovievwara, but in weprylyverOa the sentence has reverted to 
the construction with pijcovcr (supra A). 

Ill. 387 D, E dapev O€ 67, 6tc... 70 TeOvdvan od dewov Hynoe- 


» / 
TOL... OUK apa... 6dSuporT dv... GAAG pry Kal TOE A€yoper, 
c a c 7] r A Se) > ” a 
OS... I]KLOTA ETEPOV TpPOTbEITAL .. . TKLICTa Gp avT@ dELWdV 


otepnOyvar ... Kutt dpa Kal d8upec0a (sc. pijcouev). (Cp. VI. 
501 D 7) exelvous joe paddov, where see note.) The last 
infinitive, while perhaps occasioned by orepyOjvat, which is 
in a different construction, must borrow its government 
from dapyév and dé€yowev preceding. Others would supply 
mpoonker from dewwov. 

Ill. 388 E, 389 A oUre dpa avOpdzrous ... dy TLS TOU, amro- 


GEKTEOV, TOD BE HrTov, €av OEovs. 
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III. 389 C xdpvovre . . . Aéyew . . . pur) TA OvTa héyovte (the 
participle co-ordinate with the infinitive). 

III. 399 A, B karddeume ... THY dppoviav, i) &v Te ToNEpLKT 
mpage ovtos dvSpelou ... prpnjoaito POdyyous .. . Kal drotuxsvTos 
-.. Gpuvopévou THY TUXNY’ Kat GAAnV ad ev eipyviky... Tpaker 
OvTos, 7)... TEelMovTos ... 7)... GAAM... peTameOovtTe EavTov 
énexovta. ‘To obtain a construction for ééxovra one must 
go back to pupajoaito or to KaradeuTe. 

IIT. 407 C, D $Gpev kai AokAnmior Tovs pev .. . byes Exovtas 
...TOUTOLS pey... kaTadetéar daTpiKiY... Ta voonpata exBad- 
hovta ... mpootdtrew diaitay... 7a 0 elow... VEevoonKOTa copaTa 
ovx émyetpety dvaitais ... amavtAotvTa ... pakpov Kal Kaxov 
Blov avOpé7@ Toveiv, Kal Exyova a’Tav ... ErEpa ToLatTa puTevew, 
GANG Tov pi) Suvapevov ... Civ ph olecOar Sety Oepareverv. 

Goodwin (V7. and T., 685) quotes several instances of the 
exceptional use of p17) in oratio obliqua after gainy av, martes 
€potot, tis dv... Hyotro. (I omit those in which pj is com- 
bined with av, and also Rep. I. 346 E €Aeyov pndeva eb€dew, 
for which see above, p. 211 £.) 

These examples may justify the supposition that the 
change from ov« émixetpety to pi) oleoOat is merely capricious. 
But I would suggest, 1st, that it is occasioned by the sound 
of pn dvvapevoy,and 2nd, more doubtfully, that'‘while émye- 
pew is parallel to émweiEa, oleoOa is in regimen after it— 
he prescribed that the physician should not think, &c. 
A further doubt occurs whether the subject of urevev is 
*AokAnmLor, Tov latpov, or Tovs avOpdrous from avOpe7, supra. 
See note in loco. 

IV. 424 B 6tws dv... pvddtrwct, Td pi) vewtepicew ... add’ 
ws olov Te pddtoTta dvAdrtretw. 

The infinitive @uAarrewy is co-ordinate with vewrepicew, but 
the construction is forgotten. Plato would not consciously 
have said gvAdrrwo 76 puAdtTew. The infinitive is taken as 
a vague imperative, or as depending on avexréov. 

vi. 488 C adrots 6€ . . . mepikextodat Seomevous, K.T.A. 

In what follows the infinitive takes the place of the 

R2 
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participle, e.g. dpxew, wrAetv. Then there is a return to the 
participle in émaivodvras ... weyovtas. Then, if the MSS. 
are right, the nominative takes the place of the accusative 
in ématovtes .. . oldevor possibly suggested by the nomina- 
tives, we(Oovres and BiaGépevor, which have intervened. 

VI. 492 C i od xataxAvobeioay . . . oixyjoecOar . . . Kal 
gjcew. The subject is changed, and the sense continued 
as if no negative particle had preceded. 

VI. 510 E rovrous pev . . . xp@pevor, Cyrodrres Te adta éxeiva 
idetv. But perhaps 6€ should be read. 

VII. 517 A Gp ov yéAwr av wapdoyo.... Kal... dmoxtivvdvar 
av. If the text is sound the construction reverts to évydncov 
supra 5I6E. 

VII. 530B kal Gytety appears to depend immediately on 
dromov nynoertat, losing count of the intermediate words. 

VII. 556 C,D érav tapaBdddwow . . . 7 Kal... aGddAnAovs 
Bedspevor pndapn tavtn Katadppovavta. Oedpevor really takes 
the place of a subj. OeGyrat kal Evetta, k.7.A. 

IX. 581 D 6 te xpypatiotixds . . . TL B€ 6 GiddTmos . 
tov 8€ didcaodov. 


Ods.—A curious instance of wilful ambiguity occurs in 

I. 344 E ey® yap oipa. . . Tout dAdws exew ; “Eoxas, nv 8 eyo. 

Thrasymachus says, ‘you see, my view is different from yours,’ 
meaning that injustice is profitable. 

Socrates replies, ‘ You do seem to take a different view, meaning 
‘you seem to think the question unimportant.’ 

In several of the above instances, those who do not allow 
for the extent of irregularity in Platonic syntax have recourse to 
conjecture. 


11. Specially noticeable are the frequent interchanges or 
combinations (a) of singular and plural, (4) of masculine or 
feminine and neuter (in speaking of abstractions), (c) of 
the artist with his art, (¢7) of a city with her citizens, 
(e) of the soul (or some part or function of the soul) with 
the person; and, what is equally noticeable, the opposition 
of the soul to the man. 
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(a) Singular and plural— 

I. 344 B, C érredav d€ tts Tpds Tois TOY TOAITGY Xprpact Kal 
avtovs avdparodicdpevos SovAwontat, avtl TovTwr TOY aloxpov 
dvopdtav eSatpoves Kal pakdpror KekAnVTaL . . . Goor dy TUOMVTAL 
aurov, K.T.A. 

III. 399 D avAorouovs 7) avAnTas .. . 7) Ov TobTO TOAVXOPOO- 
TaTov. 

III. 411 B,C kal éayv pev .. . AaBn.. . EuTrArEo. 

VI. 496 C,D TovTwyv .. . of yevdpevol, . . . oytop@ aBwv, 
K.T.A. 

VI. 498 B, C Grav . . . éxtds ylyymtar . . . ddbérous véperOat, 
K.T.A. 

VIII. 554B,C ev airo . . . adrap. 

VIL. 558 A avOpoTerv Kataynpidertwr . . . Tepwootet WoTEp 
TPs. 

IX. 571 C tds wepl Tov Umvoy . . . éxetvou. 

Cp. 1. 376 E ; Ill. 411 B,C rov Ovpoy d&dpporor axeipyacaro 
. . . akpéxoArou ody, K.T.A.: IV. 426 A TddE abtdv ov Xaplev 
.. . &xOorov HyeioOa Tov . . . A€yovta, bre Tply dv pedvwr, 
k.T.A.: ib. 426 C dmodavovpevovs bs av TotTo Opa. 

So with transition from particular to general VIII. 554 4 


BN U4 a ° tal 
Onoavporroids avyp* ods 61) Kal érawvet TO TANOOs. 


Obs. 1. 


(v. 462 E, 462 A €ore pév . . . dpxovtes Te Kal djpos) and a collective 





A collective plural has sometimes a singular verb 


singular, a plural relative (v1. 490 E opixpov 6€ tr. . . ovs, «.7.A.). In 
Il. 399 D, quoted above, zoiro is a collective singular. 

Obs. 2—When two things are joined or brought under a single 
notion, they are spoken of as one (Iv. 435 A Tavrov ... pei{ov € kat 
datrov: V. 473 D kai TovTo . . . Svvapis Te... Kal procopia). Hence 
we have the part in apposition to the whole (vi. 526 A roe... 
icov . .. €kaotoy wav marti), and singular and plural are correlated 
where the former is universal, the latter particular (x. 601 D xpo- 


c , e > L.A \ a a 
PEvoy EKGOTW . . . OLA dya@a 7) Kaka... ® xpirat). 


(6) Masculine or feminine alternating with neuter— 
I. 359C Theovegiav, 8 raca pvots, k.T.A. 


Il. 363A avrd dixaroovrny. 


to 
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III. 401D 6 Te pududs Kal dppovia . . . b€povta. 
III. 410 E dveOévros abrtod (sc. THs pcews). 

IV. 428A xatddnAov . .. 7 codia. 

IV. 428 B rodro ye adrd, 1) evBovdia. 

V. 449D xowwriay ... dp0@s . . . yryvopevor. 


X. 611 B Tovtrov etvar Wuy7y, «.7.A. 


Os.—Even where a concrete masculine noun is used abstractly, 
it has a neuter correlative. 
Il. 382 E 6 Oeds amdovr. 


VI. 494 D vous ovk eveotw aiT@. . . TO O€ ov KTNTOV. 


(c) The artist and his art. 

III. 409 E, 410A ovxody xal iatpixyy ... peta THs ToLavTys 
SiKaoTLKHs KaTa TOALY VopobeTH TELS, at TOY TOALTOY ToL TOS LEV 
eipveis . . . Oepatevoovar, Tovs bE pi] . . . abTOL ATOKTEVOUOLD 5 

Mr. H. Richards would read airai. But observe that in 
that case édcovow and dzoxtevotow would doth refer as 
Oeparevaover does to larpixy and dixaoriKy combined. 

The plural here is kara otveow as the dual in VIII. 550E 
mAovrov apeTy ueoTyKEV . . . ToUvavTiov pEeTovTe. So dialectic 
and the dialecticians in VI. 537 E 70 viv rept 16 diadéyecOar 


, 
Kaxov ...: Tapavoulas . . . épmimdavtar, 


(2) The city and her citizens. 

IV. 435 E ép tais modeow . . . ot 61) Kal €xover Tavrny TH altiav. 

VIII. 551 D Ti pev Tevitov, THY 6€ TAOVTlwY, oiKotyTas ev 
T@ AUTO. 

On the other hand the city is opposed to the citizens (as 
in Thuc.): Il. 370E atti thy modu, IV. 428C,D ovx treép 


tov év TH TONE Tids BovAcVeTaL, GAA’ d7ep EauTHs Odys. 


(ce) The man and his mind. (This may also be regarded 
as a point of style. Cp. esp. Phaedo, pp. 82, 83.) 

Ill. 411 A, B odtos TO pev Tp@Tov . . . waTEp oldnpov eud- 
Aa€ée (75 Ovpoeidés) .. . Oray 6 emeX@v pr) avin... THKEL. .. Ews 
iy... extéuy Gonep veipa ek Tis Woxijs, x.7.A. (with aévpov 
infra Wvx7v is to be supplied). 
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IV. 440 C,D Grav Tis oinTar . . . mpaiiv7. 


VI. 486 A 4 ov dmdpyer Siavoia . . . ody TE Ole TOUTw peya 
r = \ =) , ig 
Tt Soke €ivat TOY avOpem.vor tov ; 
VI. 503 C,D 7a BeBara ad ratra HOy . . . yaopns éprtimavtar, 
The plural requires a masculine subject. 
VI. 503 D,E deity aét@ (masc.) petadiddvar.. . omdrov abrd 


oles EoecOar ... Bacaviotéov Oi)... el... Suvaty (sc. 7) vous 
ef 
atrn). 
X. 620 E ayeuw aithy . .. kupodvta iy Aaxwy efAeTO potpar. 


XIII. Rhetorical Figures. § 62. 


1. Personification enters largely into Greek idiom and is 
very characteristic of Plato. The argument (Adyos) is of 
course continually personified. A strong instance occurs in 

VI. 503 A aapeéidvtos Kal mapaxadva7Topevov Tod Adyov, 
mrepoBypevou Kiveiy TO Viv Tapov. 

Hence in VI. 484 A 61a paxpod tivds Bre€eMOdvTos Adyov, this 
reading (A II M) is probably to be retained in preference to 
dveLehOdvTes (X 7). 

Amongst many personifications perhaps the most 
striking is that in VIII. 568D describing the difficulty 
experienced by tragic poetry in mounting ‘constitution 
hill, donep i760 dcOparos ddvvatotca TopeverOar. Books VIII 
and 1X indeed abound with bold personifications : see esp. 
IX. 573 A dopudopeitat re tm pavias, IX. 587 C dopudopors 
noovats. 

The use of personifying words often adds a touch of 
liveliness to the style. 

€0ékw (cp. Herod.): Iv. 436 B tadrov ravavtia Tovety 7 
Tacxew .. . ovk ehyoe Gua. Cp. Il. 370 B. 

V. 459 C pi) deopevois pey copacr apudkorv, adda b.airy 
€eAdvtwv tiTakoveuv. 

voev (I. 335 E), héyew, emaweiy, Weyer, kadety of words and 
phrases (IV. 431 A Todro hyew 70 KpeltTw adrod, k.7.A.). 

dpoioBynT@ : IV. 442 E et Te pep Ere ev TH Wuxi) approByrtet, 

{ytd : III. 388 E loxvpav Kal peraBodrnpy Entet 70 ToLovTov. 
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To this head belongs the adjectival use of ddeA@os, ézatpos 
III. 404 B, IV. 439 D. 

mo® : a special use of woveiy (intrans.=‘to behave’) may 
be noticed here because occurring sometimes with an 
impersonal subject. 

II. 365A tt oldpeda axovovoas véwy Wuyxas Tovelv, 

IV. 432 A ovx ot7w moret (‘acts’) abrn. 

So probably in VII. 523 E @d¢€ movet Exdorn adrdv (Tov 
aicOjoewr). 

For the same use with a personal subject see V. 474D 7) 
OVX OVTW TroLEtTE Tpds TOs Kadovs; ‘Is not this your way ?’ 

III. 416 B pn) ToLodTov . . . Toujowot, K.T.A. 

V. 469 B zpos Tovs ToAEuLovs TOs ToLNcOVCLD ; 

2. Continued Metaphor. The two chief examples in 
the Republic of this figure, which serves at once to enliven 
and to connect discourse, are the image of the wave in 
Book v, and the allegory of the cave in Book vil. The 
former is a good instance of the way in which an image 
grows in Plato. 

It may possibly have been suggested by some pre- 
paratory hints in Book Iv. See esp. 441C tatra... poyis 
diavevevkapev. This renders more natural the incidental 
remark in V. 453 D ay ré tis eis KodvpBiOpav puxpay eureorn 
dy Te €is TO péytotov Tédayos péoov, Guws ye vel ovdeY TTTOV: 
(ibid.) odkoty Kat nyiv vevotéov Kal Teipatéov od ecOar ex Tod 
Aodyov, 7To. SeAdiva tiva eATiCovtas yas tbrodAaBeiv dv 7 Tiva 
aG\Anv aropov owrtnpiav. So far, although the image of 
a ‘sea of difficulty’ has appeared in connexion with the 
fear of ridicule and the mockery of comic poets (452 B), 
there is no hint of combining the notion of laughter with 
that of the waves. Four pages afterwards (457 B,C) we 
are found to have escaped from the first great ‘wave’ 
which had threatened to swamp us. And, after a still 
longer interval,—the digression about usages of war having 
intervened,—it appears at 472A that the three stages of 
difficulty are distinctly thought of as a tptxvpia, of which the 
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third and greatest wave is now impending. Hence, as 
the result of all this, when the discussion culminates, and 
the moment has arrived for the audacious figure of the 
laughing wave, it is introduced without any effect of 
violence, (473 C) elpyoerar & ody, ei Kal pedArer yéAwr TE 
aTexvOs Gorvep kopa exyedov (‘ bursting in laughter ’) kal adoéia 
KaTakAVoew. 

Similarly, the descriptions of the evil states in Books 
VIII, IX are linked together by the growing image of the 
drones in the hive (distinguished as stinging and stingless) 
which culminates in the description of the master passion 
in the tyrannical individual as a mighty winged drone— 
UMOTTEPOY Kal peyav Kypyva twa (IX. 573 A). 

Again, the incidental phrase Blov xatackevy (VII. 557 B) 
helps to render more natural the impressive conception of 
the inward modureia, ‘the kingdom of Heaven within,’ at 
the close of Book IX. 592B év ovpavo .. . mapdderypa 
dvakeita TH Bovdropevm dpay kal OpOvt. Eavtdv katorKifer. 
Also in 1X. 588 E the words kai ra wept Tov A€ovTa serve to 
make less abrupt the introduction of the serpent element— 
TO dpeddes (ib. 590 B). 

Other instances of Plato’s love of climax and gradation 
are the elaborate account of the misery of the tyrant in 
IX. 576-588, and the demonstration of the unreality of 
poetry in x. 598, 599. (Cp. the treatment of Pleasure in 
the Philebus.) 

3. Cumulative illustration. The effect of liveliness and § 64. 
also of fertility of conception is often produced by the 
substitution of one illustration for another before there 
has been time for the first to be applied. Thus in the 
quick succession of examples with which Socrates poses 
Polemarchus, after showing that the just man is inferior to 
the draught-player as a partner in draughts, to the builder 
in the laying of bricks, &c., instead of simply asking, ‘to 
whom then is he superior, and in what?’ he brings in 
a fresh example at the moment of asking. 
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I. 333. B GAN els riva 67) Kowwviar 6 dixavos dpyetvar Kowavos 
Tod KiBaptotixod. WaTep 6 KiBaptotiKds TOD diKalov Eis KpoupdTur ; 
Cp. Theaet. 147 A where in showing the absurdity of the 
definition of mnAds—zndds 6 Tay yxuTpewv Kal TNAOS 6 TOV 
imvomAadGv Kat tnAds 6 TOV TAWOovpy6v—an unexpected 
addition is made to it,—elre 6 tav kopotAabdv tpodbevTes, EiTE 
GAAwV OvTivevoty SnuLovpyOv. 

So in Iv. 421 A—where he has been arguing from the 
examples of the husbandman and potter that the life of 
the guardians must be arranged so as to secure their 
devotion to their proper work,—instead of proceeding to 
say that this is the more necessary in proportion to the 
high importance of their function, he suddenly introduces 
to our notice the class of ‘botchers, whose work is the 
least important of all:—vevpoppapor ydp datdor yerdpevot, 
K.T.A. 

Hence it is probable that in Vv. 479 B—tols év tats éorud- 
ceow, k.7.A.—there are Zzvo illustrations and not one only. 
See note in loco. 

4. [rony and Litotes. The tendency to under-statement, 
which in Thucydides and elsewhere renders odx jjcoov= 
paddov and the like, is strengthened by the peculiar irony 
of Plato. In a few places this irony has been a cause of 
obscurity, e. g.— 

(a) I. 337 C GAdo Tu odv, py, Kal ob obrw Toujvers; ‘1 
suppose, then, that is what-you mean to do?’ 

IV. 423 C-E datdov . . . pavddrepov .. . padda. 

V. 451 A doe €6 pe Tapapvdet. 

VII. 529 A ovx dyevyds (cp. Phaedr. 264 B). 

It gives rise to doubt about od wdvv, px mdavu Tt, &C. See 
above, p. 209 f. 


Oés.—The alternation between irony and seriousness, which 
Plato sometimes introduces with marked effect, has also given rise 
to misapprehension. 

I. 344 E eyo yap oipat, én 6 Opagipayos, TouTi GAdas Exeuw. "Eotkas, 
jv & eyo. (See note in loco.) 
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(6) The constant insertion of qualifying phrases, to avoid 
the appearance of dogmatism, belongs to the same 
tendency. To this may be referred the frequent use of 
ray’ av, Os Enos cizeiv, els TO Svvator, dy pi Tara dvaykn, els 
Scop évdéxerat, and VII. 527 A kal opixpa. 

(c) Ironical collocation of words (xapa mpooboxiar) II. 373 A 
éraipat kat Teppata. (See note on Il. 373 B Onpevrat.) 

5. Recurring phrases. 

Besides the qualifying expressions mentioned in the last 
paragraph, Plato employs certain recurring phrases or facons 
de parler, partly (a) to maintain the resemblance to ordinary 
conversation, and partly (4) to keep before the mind the 
pervading antithesis between the actual and the ideal. 

(2) Of the former sort are dpa av €in, Tis pnxavy; TO 
heySpevov, TaoN TEXVI, EL pH GdLKG, ed py TL (SC. AAO), ed pa 
ov Kkedevers, and the ‘pronominal’ phrases noticed above, 
p: 196 (g). 

The frequent use of & daipdvie, & Oavpdore, & mpds Atos, 
&c. marks the rising interest of the discussion. See esp. 
IX. 574B avrexopevor d7) Kal paxouévav, @ Saupdore, yépovrds 
ve kal ypads, x.t.A. A similar effect is produced by the 
repetition of 7 6 6s in the course of a reported speech. 
Cp. én A€ywv in Herodotus. 

(6) To the latter motive—the contrast of actual and 
ideal,—is to be ascribed the constant use of doxav, Aeyopevos, 
KaAdovpevos, do€aCpnevos ecivat, olduevos (I. 336 A, II. 395 D 
&c.): also of wovovpevos =‘ esteemed ’ in VI. 498 A, VIT. 538 C, 
—where see notes. Special uses of otros, éxetvos, dde, 
évOdde, éxet, viv (VI. 489 C Tods vbv TodLTLKO’s GpxovTas) are 
grounded on the same antithesis. 

6. Tautology and Repetition. § 66. 

(a) Plato is not in the least afraid of repeating the same 
word and often does so accidentally in the same passage 
with a difference of meaning. This happens very frequently 
with doxetv, d6£a, and other words which have both a verna- 
cular and a philosophical sense. Especially noticeable are : 


§ 67. 
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Ill. 415 C Thy... mpoonxovear Typ amodortes ... TysnoavTes : 
where H. Richards would read ripjoavtes (car agar). 

V.449 D GAAns émAapBaver ToAcrelas, ‘ You are taking up 
another form of State, with vV. 450 A émiAaBopuevol pov, 
‘taking me up, i.e. ‘checking my discourse’ immediately 
following. 

VIII. 546D adpxovtes . . . xataotyoovrat, ‘rulers will be 
appointed ° (passive). 

Ibid. xataorjoovtar . . . Tovs apiorovs, ‘they will appoint 
the best men to be their rulers’ (middle voice). 

Cp. Laws vill. 840 E, 841 A riva 6) cvpBovdevets adrots 
Ti@ecOar vopov, av 6 viv tiOeyevos adtots expdyn; where 
Ti0ecOa is middle, and 7.O€yevos passive. 

For Rep. VIII. 547 E amAots . . . amdovaréepouvs see note 
in loco. 

Obs.—There are limits to this as to other anomalies and it is 
very improbable that in vi. 499 E ff. d\Xoiay. . . 66£ay should mean, 


first, ‘a different opinion from what they now have’ and then 
‘a different opinion from that which we maintain, or that in 


X. 601 D, E Tov xp@pevov ... dyyeAov yiyvecOa 7H TornTH ota dyaba 
7] KQKG Tolet...@ xpytat’ olov avAntis... wep TOV avhOV... emt- 


rager oiovs Set tovetv, the words oia dyaba i) Kaki mot... @ xpyTat 
should mean ‘ what the zns¢rument does well or ill,’ and not ‘ what 
specimens of the instrument ‘he maker makes well or ill’ 


(4) On the other hand the language is varied without 
apparent reason. 
VII. 530E efpxov . . . &pikew and often elsewhere. 


XIV. Order of Words. 


(Cp. Digest, §§ 287-311.) 


The freedom of conversation allows of great variety in 
the order of words, and Plato has used this liberty for 
purposes of effect, sometimes putting words to the front to 
give importance to them, sometimes reserving a surprise, 
and sometimes merely avoiding harsh collocations. Thus 
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unusual order is employed (1) for emphasis, (2) for euphony, 
or (3) for both together. (The general rule that the more 
emphatic notion stands first in Greek—not /as¢, as often in 
English—of course holds in Plato as in other writers.) 

1. (a) A phrase is rendered more emphatic by separating 
the words of which it is composed and placing unemphatic 
words between. (Phaedr. 247 B dxpap .. . aida.) 

I. 339 E dpa tore... ovK dvaykaiov ovpBaivery atts ottwol 
dikavov elvat Tovety Tobvartiov 7) 0 od A€yets (see note in loco). 

VI. 492 A €ap py tts ati BonOjoas Gedy Tvy7. 

VI. 499 C TéXeds Tis avdyKn empedyOAvar, 

IX. 572 B kat wavu Ooxovowv ov eviors petplois eivar. 

IX. 582C dtd ye tod TIpdoOar, oidy EoTL, TaVTES THS Hdovis EuTrELpoL 

(i. e. TavTES EuTrELpor THs ye ATO TOD TYszaobaL Hdovys, oldv ect). 

(4) In order to bring an emphatic notion into prominence, 
a relative, interrogative, or negative word is postponed. 

II. 363 A Tots doctors & act Jeovs brddvat. 

Il. 377 E 6 Te av Kpdvos ws eTiwpycaro. 

III. 390 B povos éypynyopws & eBovAevoaro. 

III. 413 C todto ws Tounréov. 

IV. 437 D otoy dtpa éott Siva apa ye, x.7.A., where the inver- 
sion has led to an error of punctuation (see v. rr.). 

V. 453 D ob pa tov Ala, ey, ob yap ebKOAw EoLKEV (= od yap 
EUKOA® Eorker, OV, wa Tov Ala). 

2. Euphony. § 68. 

(a) The interlacing of clauses has sometimes no obvious 
motive except a more euphonious rhythm. 

III. 396 C 6 pev pot doxel, Hv 6° eye, pEéTpLos avip. 

Phaedo 99 C thy b€ Tod ds otdy Te BEATLCTA atta TeAHVaL OvvapLY 
oUTw viv KetoOar. 

(2) A special case is the displacement of adverbs through 
the adherence of the preposition to its noun. (See Vahlen 
on Ar. Poet. 1457 A, 31 2) €k onuawdvtwr : ‘quae collocatio 
et apud Ar. ipsum multa habet exrx., et apud alios.’) 

Cp. Herod. Il. 27 xdapra a76 OeppGv ywpéwv : Dem. de Cor. 


§ 288 @s Tap’ oikeordro. 
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IIL. 391 D Sppnoar obtws em Sewds apmayds. 

VI. 492 A pa) ev tpoonkovoy. 

IX. 590 A TOD ext Seworepw dAEOpw. 

3. Both emphasis and euphony seem to be consulted in 
the displacement or trajection of ad, 75, Kat. 

(a) The habitual postponement of ad to the negative at 
once emphasizes the negation, and, in the case of ovx ad, 
avoids an undesirable hiatus. The use of py ad probably 
follows the other idiom by assimilation. 

Ill. 393 D iva 6€ pi) eins, Ore obk ab pavOdvets. 

IV. 442 A 0 tTypijoeTov pry... TOAV Kai ioyupov yevopevoy ovK 
ad Ta avtod mpartry. 

VI. 499 D Tots 6€ ToAAOts ... OTL obK ab SoKeEl, EpeEis ; 

Cp. Theaet. 161 A oter... épety ws obk ab EXEL OUTH TadTa. 

Crat. 391 C adn ef ph ad oe Tatra dpéowes, K.T.A. 

Aristoph. Pax 281 ri got; pov odk ab dépers ; 

Av comes even between the preposition and the noun: 

Il. 371 D Tots 6€ dy7l ab apyvpiov. 

IX. 577 B kal ey ab trols dnuoclors Kwévvots. 

(2) An emphatic 7jén is placed foremost although in 
meaning really attached to a word from which it is thus 
separated. In some cases this arrangement avoids cacophony. 

V. 452B ad kal 78y Tas TpecBurepas. 

VIL. 531 E GAda 78n, etzov, [ot] pi) dvvarot tives (Ss. Twos) 
ovtes, K.T.A. (avoiding p27) 7/67). 

(c) Similarly xaé is sometimes separated (izepBarws) from 
its word. 

V. 470 B, C 6pa én kat ei T68€ zpos TpdmOV A€Eyw. 

[VI. 500 A 7, kat éay ottTw OeGrvTat, k.7.A. (Joining Kal ovTw, 
but see note in loco and supra, p. 200 ).| 

In IX. 573.D totro od Kat euot épets, kat although joined 
to évoi really emphasizes both pronouns. 

Cp. Laws III. 680 A IloAureias 6€ ye 7j6n Kal Tpdmos éoti TLS 
obTos. 

It is sometimes postponed together with the interroga- 
tive, though belonging to the whole sentence. 
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IX. 571 C A€yers b€ kal tivas ... ravras (i.e. rivas Kal A€yets) ; 

Cp. Hdt. vit. 89, § 1 6Afyou 6 tives Kat ‘EAAjvev, where 
kat belonging to the whole clause is attracted by the 
emphasis to ‘EAAjvwv. See also ib. Il. 36, § 4 Sv Kal euol 
TOAMAS TVUBovdrAcVeLv. 

(Z) GAG... dy are widely separated in V. 467 D adda yap, 
pioouer, kal mapa dd€av TOAAG ToAAOIs Bh ey€vero. 

(e) Observe the position of re in Xéyew Adyov re in V. 472 A, 
according to Par. A, and of pév in VI. 508 E, but see notes 
in locis. 

4. Words introduced 6:4 péocov by an afterthought may 
sometimes disturb the order of the sentence. 

IV. 425 E domep Tovs Kapvorvtds Te Kal ovK €O€AovTas ETS aKo- 
Aactas €xByvai Tovnpas s.airns, where the position of i76d 
dxodaocias belongs to the whole phrase ovd« é0éAovras éxAqvat. 

V. 467 C kal ovk doy Kivdvvov (see note in loco). 

5. Parenthetical words are introduced sometimes before 
an enclitic, sometimes between a preposition and its case. 

I. 337 E ws yap dv... & BédtioTe, Tis K.T.A. 

VIII. 564A €& ota THs adxporaryns éevdepias. 

So in Phaedr. 227B ovx ay ote, «.7.A. the parenthetical 
word divides ay from the verb. 

N.B.—AIl these peculiarities of rhythmical arrangement 
become more marked in the later dialogues, especially the 
Timaeus and Laws. 


XV. Grammatical irregularities considered in relation § 7o. 
to the text. 


It will probably be objected that in these remarks too 
little account has been taken of the alterations introduced by 
recent editors into the Platonic text. The emendations of 
Cobet, Madvig, Badham, and W. H. Thompson are mani- 
festly deserving of attention. But before adopting them 
wholesale, or even to the extent to which they were embodied 
in the fourth Ziirich edition, several considerations should be 
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carefully weighed. (1) The balance of anterior probability 
is against the best founded conjecture when this is opposed 
to the consent of the MSS. (2) How few of the changes 
confidently proposed by Schleiermacher, van Heusde, Ast, 
Heindorf, and K. F. Hermann, are at this moment accepted 
as certain! (3) In the last resort the context must decide. 
But in judging of the context, it is not enough to be well 
skilled in grammar and logic, or in the law of parsimony 
that presides over a terse literary style. The special 
conditions of Attic dialogue should be taken into account, 
and, as these are chiefly to be learned from Plato, some 
such synoptical survey as has been here attempted is 
required to assist the student in comparing Plato with 
himself. If the result of such an endeavour, based on. the 
traditional text, is to bring out a series of phenomena 
which to those who are intimately acquainted with Greek 
and with the nature of language commend themselves even 
in their irregularities as za¢wral and consistent, it follows 
that the number of places in which conjecture is found 
necessary will be considerably reduced. If, on the con- 
trary, the redundancies and anomalies to which reference 
has been made are to be regarded as unworthy of the 
great stylist and dialectician, and the acknowledgement of 
them inconsistent with true reverence for him, the process 
of conjectural emendation, precarious as it is at best, must 
be largely extended before all such unsightlinesses can be 
removed. And should this labour be completed, the doubt 
may ultimately recur whether Plato’s image has not 
suffered like that of the great English poet, whose bust 
(according to Sir Henry Taylor) was ‘sadly smoothed 
away into nothingness at the instance of some country 
neighbour of Wordsworth’s, whose notions of refinement 
could not be satisfied without the obliteration of every- 
thing that was characteristic and true.’ 

There is an extreme to be avoided in both directions, 
and rational critics will probably be found to admit that 
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the distinction between what is sound and unsound often 
turns upon a question of degree. There are emendations 
which secure acceptance by their convincing quality-— 
which ‘jump to the eyes’ of the reader as well as of the 
emender at the first flash. Such is Schneider’s étiva pa- 
Auora for éTe padvora in Rep. VII. 5548, such is Geer’s 
matoiy for waow in VI. 494 8B, and Mr. Archer Hind’s ev ro 
peper for ent rav ev pepe. Theaet. 190C. There are others 
of which a high degree of probability may be safely predi- 
cated, such as van Prinsterer’s éxaoras for €xaotos (v. ©. 
€xaorore) in VI. 493 B. Such simple changes as tavtwy for 
TavTws (V1. 497 D), katnKdm for KatiKoor (VI. 499 B), TH O° ad, 
76 for 76 8 avr (VII. 547 B), when they have the effect of 
restoring a smooth and idiomatic context, may be accepted 
without cavil. The transposition of yaipwy kai in HI. 401 E 
(based on a reference in Aristotle—but cp. Laws VI. 751 D) 
although supported by the similar syllables in dvcxepatvar, 
and even Graser’s ri oidpyeOa in IX. 581 D can only be 
regarded as highly probable (the same may be said of 
doo for 6omy in VII. 534A, olkelov evdvtos for oiketov ExovTos 
in IX. 590D, avroxeipos for adroxepas in X. 615 C), and there 
is good reason for rejecting the seemingly simple altera- 
tion of d:ddvTes to adores (II. 365 D)', and that of BAaye. to 
Bdapew (a MS. emendation) in the preceding context, II. 
364.C. Madvig’s ingenious conjecture in X. 608 A, dodpeba 
for aicOéye0a, may well appear convincing at first sight. It 
gets rid of a non-classical form; it merely presupposes 
the miswriting of COO for CO; and it seems naturally 
enough to echo ézdéortes in the sentence immediately 
preceding. But on closer inspection, the use of 6 otv 
requires the resumption not of what immediately precedes 


(with only edAaBovpevo. ... Tov TGV TOAAGY Epwra COMINg 
between) but of the main apodosis answering to the words 
in the comparison, @omep ... Bla pev, Suws 5 am€xovtat. 


1 Although supported by the v. r. S:d0uévov (Ven. M1) for q@dopeévou in 
111. 398 D. But there is no reason for assuming corruption. See note in loco, 
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Either adeéoueda, therefore, or some equivalent word, and 
not dodue@a, is what the context requires. 

Accretions consequent on the admission of glosses into 
the text, are a form of corruption to which all classical 
writers! are liable. The assumption of such alteration 
has been of late extensively applied to Plato. It is 
supported by such manifest instances as Theaet. 190C, 
Rep. 1X. 580 D, and it cannot be denied to have a legiti- 
mate place,.although the condition of some dialogues, 
such as the Phaedo and Cratylus, is found in point of fact 
to give more scope for it than is the case with others. 
But the editors who, after the manner of Hirschig, have 
bracketed or excised every phrase that could not conveni- 
ently be tied upon the trellis-work of logic, should be 
asked to pause and consider whether these ‘ overgrowths’ 
do not belong to the native exuberance of the Athenian 
language in its times of leisure (Theaet. 172, D). Their 
ideal of trimness seems too like that of the old English 
(or Dutch) gardener— 

‘Go thou, and like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All must be even in our government?.’ 

But, it will be said, some superfluous clauses in the 
Republic are omitted in Par. A, the earliest and most 
authoritative MS. This is perfectly true, but, before 
drawing conclusions from the fact, it is right to under- 
stand the nature and extent.of it. First, then; account 
should be taken of the observation, which is easily verified, 
that in most of these instances there is present either 
‘homoeoteleuton’ or some other condition slippery for 
scribes ; e. g.— 

Il. 358 A Weyerat [ddcxia 7) emaweira |. 

360 A tév ayyéhov yevérOat |Tv Tapa tov Baotdéea, add. 


in mg. ]. 
' See especially Hdt. iv. 127, § 5. 
* Shakespeare, Fichard I, ii. 4, 33-39. 
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Il. 364 A 7) cwdpootvy [re Kal dixarosdvy |. 

366 A ai redetal [ad péya dvvaytar]. 

367 C weyew [GAAa 70 doxetv add. in mg.] with dAAa 7d 
doxety in preceding line. 

373 A [Kal rip wouKiAlay|, kal xpuody, K.7.A. 

», E [kat id/a cal dypooia] kana ylyverae add, in meg. 

376 C | prdscopor| Kal prdouad7. 

378 C ro.adra | extéa |. 

379 A edy té Tis adrov ev Eveor Tour [édv Te ev pedeowy| edv 
TE €v Tpaywola. 

This argument is greatly strengthened by considering 
the omissions in Ven. II, also due to homoeoteleuton, or in 
some cases to the dropping of a line. See E on Text, 
pp. 109, 104. 

Secondly, it is by no means an indifferent circumstance § 72. 
that these omissions all come within a certain limited 
space in the Republic. We should have to search far in 
order to gather an equal number from elsewhere, and those 
which do occur in the later portions of the dialogue for 
the most part involve the loss of indispensable words, and 
are to be accounted for by the accidental dropping of 
a line. 

Thirdly, that some of them at least were the errors of 
a scribe appears from the omitted words being supplied in 
the margin by the diorthotes, either from the archetype of 
A or from another MS. And it should be observed that 
the words bracketed are wo¢ in every case superfluous. It 
would be rash to cancel at péya dvvavrat (II. 366 A), though 
they had been omitted in more MSS. than one, and the 
clause GAAa 76 doxeiv (ib. 367 C) would have to be supplied 
if it had been omitted by all the scribes. But if these 
omissions are due to the copyists, the others can not be 
assumed not to be so. And the redundance, even where 
indisputable, has been shown to be not inconsistent with 
the manner of Plato. The case of IX. 580D where A 
reads 70 Aoyrorixoy de€era, and another MS. (Par. K) Aoyio- 


S2 
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Tixoy emOupntixdy Ovptxov de€erar, for the simple dé&erar. 
stands on a different footing (see note in loco), and it may 
be admitted that a somewhat similar corruption may 
have crept into VII. 533 E 6 ay povov dndot mpds Thy e&tv 
capynreia 8 N€yer ev Wox7, though the interpolation is here 
less manifest and correction consequently more difficult, 
if not impossible. The whole sentence is omitted in 
Ven. 2: \(Esoniiext, pp 125 18) 





PARAS eile 
PLATONIC DICTION. 


i. New DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS. 
ii. SELECTION AND USE OF WORDS. 


ili, PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


Plato’s vocabulary is that of highly educated Athenians 
of the fourth century B.C., enriched with special elements 
derived (a) from the Socratic love of homely illustration, 
(2) from poetic and other literature, in the way of quota- 
tion, adaptation, imitation, and allusion, (c) from the 
innovations of the Sophists, both rhetorical and eristic, and 
(2) from habits of speech fostered within the Academy as 
a philosophical school. 


i. New Derivatives and Compounds. 


The restrictive or selective tendency of Attic Greek, 
reserving one word for one idea, and rejecting many 
synonyms, has been repeatedly illustrated |. 

‘No Attic writer would have used it (Evppévn) for wi: 
but not only does it occur in Herodotus more frequently 
than the soberer term, but even a scientific writer like 
Hippocrates employs it. Again, if we compare the usage 
of zdAos and kAjpos, it will be seen that the more picturesque 
of the two words has in all Attic, but that of Tragedy, 


' See Rutherford, New Phrynichus, pp. 13 ff. 
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been ousted by the colourless term, though in Ionic prose 
the former remained the commoner.’ 

The converse or complementary tendency, to have 
a word for everything and to invent new terms to express 
novel distinctions, has been less observed. Yet in com- 
paring Plato’s language with that of Thucydides or Anti- 
phon, or the tragic poets, or even Lysias or Isocrates, it is 
impossible not to be aware that the discarding of picturesque 
or ‘coloured’ synonyms was accompanied with the in- 
vention of many novelties in the expression of abstract 
notions. This increasing copiousness, forming part of the 
improvement and development of prose-writing, is of 
unquestionable significance, and exercised a marked influence 
on all the subsequent literature. 

Plato himself remarks on the introduction of new-fangled 
terms by Protagoras and others!, and on Prodicus’ affected 
love of minute verbal distinctions. He himself might have 
been asked by a malicious questioner why he should 
employ duxaidrys and dcapopdrns when such old friends as 
dixavoovvn and dvadopa were available. The answer is that 
similar changes were multiplying on every side, and had 
become a part of the natural medium of cultivated ex- 
pression. ‘Correct’ writers like Isocrates might be sparing 
in their use, but the extent to which they had found their 
way into general currency may be estimated from Xeno- 
phon. Axxaidrns, for example, is one of a large number of 
derivative words that are found in Plato and Xenophon, 
and zz no earlier writer. 

A few others, of which the same remark is true, may be § 2. 
cited here in passing. To name them all would occupy 
more space than can be fitly given to a mere collateral 


illustration. 
avopetKeAov aeANeTNTOS 
3° ¢ 2) , 
a7etpoKaAtla QvuTOoTaTos 
5 , 3 , 
aveToonata AVVO LpLOS 


1 OpOoéred yé Ts. . . Kal GAAa mOAAG Kai KaAd Phaedr. 267 Cc. 


§ 3. 
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QELOMYNMOVEVTOS 


/ 
OVTWTEOLAL 


QTATHTLKOS (podns 
ATELANTLKOS evaywyds 

< - , 
aTroppadupety OeparevTys 
¥ A 
ATTALTTOS Ovjroerdys 
QMETATTPETTL idvwrela 
BadAarrtoTopety KNOETTHS 


BAaKiKos KUBEPYNTLKOS 
BovAevTikds Aixveta 

EVELAT KW eydevos 
y I 

%> / 

yeoons fevayew 
daTavnpos TaLootpodia 
dnnyopKos TexviTns 


dvevKpLveopat 

Some doubt is thrown on the whole inquiry, because it 
is necessarily limited to the extant remains of Greek 
literature. It is impossible to trace the steps by which the 
change referred to was gradually realized. But the following 
list of derivative and compound words which are found in 
Plato and in no earlier writer’ may serve roughly to indi- 
cate the general fact that in the time of Plato a large class 
of words had recently come into use (he may even have 
added to the number) to express abstract notions of various 
kinds. This effervescence of language is naturally corre- 
lated to the stir and eager alacrity of thought which the 
Sophists set in motion and to which Socrates himself con- 
tributed. We may trace the beginnings of it in Antiphon’s 
use of such derivative words as puapia, aitlacis, Biarorns *. It 
would be interesting, were it only possible, to ascertain how 
far the language of Democritus or of Hippocrates had 
advanced in this direction. But Democritus is too often 
paraphrased by those who quote him, and the works ascribed 


1 It has been assumed for the purpose of this Essay that the first occur- 
rence of a word in Greek literature is pretty sure to have been noted in the 
edition of Stephanus’ Thesaurus by Dindorf and others. 

? Or, to go further back, in the use of dmopia by Herodotus tv. 134. 
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to Hippocrates are of doubtful authenticity. Tor this 
reason no account is taken here of many words which are 
common to Plato and Hippocrates, or the Pseudo-Hippo- 
crates. Where a word recurs in later writers, I have added 
the names of those by whom it is used. The influence of 
Plato on the subsequent usage is often apparent. 


(a) New Derivatives. 
a. Substantives in 


-€L :— 
ampeveca Rep. 465 C: Aristot., Athenaeus. 
ampopndera Lach. 197 B: Josephus. 
acapera Rep. 478 C: Plutarch: Dionys. Hal. 
ayevoera Rep. 485 C: Aristotle. 
etpabera Rep. 490 C: Callimachus. 
veédera Phaedr. 235 D, Theaet. 195 C: Lucian. 
6pOvereva (due to Protagoras) Phaedr. 267 C: Dionys. Hal. 
prrouddera Rep. 499 E, Tim. go B: Plut., Strabo. 


=e 

yonteta Rep. 584 A: Diodor., Lucian, Dio C. 

€ehodovAcia Symp. 184 C: Lucian. 

eipwveia Rep. 337 A: Aristot., Plut., Dionys. Hal. 

émitpomela Phaedr. 239 E (émitponia (sic) occurs in a frag- 
ment of Lysias): Dionys. Hal. 

koAakeia Gorg. 463, 465, Rep. 590 B: Dem., Lucian. 

mpotraideia Rep. 536 D: Clem. Alex. 


-ta, :— 
aBedrepia Theaet. 174 C, Symp. 198 D: Aristot., Plut. 
aeparevoia Rep. 443 A: Diodor., Polyb. 
axatpia Symp. 182 A: Dem., Aristot. 
adAnAoPOopia Prot. 321 A: Joseph., Dionys. Hail. 
dddobokia (-€w) Theaet. 189 B: Dio C. 
dpedernoia Phaedr. 275 A, Theaet. 153 B: Philo, 
dwetpta Rep. 486 D: Lucian, Plut. 


to 
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avadoyia Rep. 534 A. Frequent in later Greek. 
avapnoaria Phaedo 93 C: Lucian, Plut. 
anepyavia Prot. 312 D: Plut. 
appevoria Symp. 192 A: Zeno Stoic. 
dppvduia Rep. 401 A: Lucian. 
dovppetpia Gorg. 525 A: Aristot., Theophr. 
Bacxavia Phaedo 95 B: Aristot., Philo. 
Bewpodroxia Rep. 606 Cc: Aristot., Plut. 
yryavropaxta Rep. 378 C: Plut., Diodor. 
yvmporoyia Phaedr. 267 Cc: Aristot., Plut. 
yupvacia Theaet. 169C: Aristot., Dionys. Hal., Dio C., 
Polybius. 
*eixovodoyia Phaedr. 267 C, 269 A. 
édcetvodoyia Phaedr. 272 A: Schol. in Sophocl. 
evdvmpia Rep. 436E: Aristot., Plut. 
deodoyla Rep. 379 A: Aristot. Meteor., Theodoret. 
isoppomia Phaedo 109 A: Plut. 
tatovpyla Symp. 197 A: Theophr. 
knoexovia Rep. 463D: Dio C., Philo. 
paxpodoyia Prot. 335 B, Gorg. 449 C: Aristot. 
peyadavxia Lys. 206 A, Theaet. 174D: Plut. 
pedrorota Symp. 187 D: Aristot. 
perewmpodroyia Phaedr. 270A: Plut. 
pucavOpwria Phaedo 89D: Dem., Stobaeus. 
picoroyia Phaedo 8g D: Plut. 
*yexpoovAla Rep. 469 E. 
voootpopia Rep. 407 B: Aelian. 
oiketompayta Rep. 434C: Porphyr., Stobaeus. 
oikxop0opia Phaedo 82 Cc: Plut. 
*6dtyoyovia Prot. 30,1 B: 
épobokia Rep. 433: Aristot., Olympiod. . 
Ta.bepacria (-€o) Symp. 181 Cc: Plut., Athen., Lucian (the 
verb only). 
TaLooyovia Symp. 208E: Heliod, Theodoret. 
mopapv0ia Phaedo 708, Rep. 450 D, al.: Plut., Longin. 


* Words marked with an asterisk are found in Plato only, 
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mOavoroyia Theaet. 163 A: Euseb., Phot., St. Paul. 
moAvyovia Prot. 321 B: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 
modvetdia Rep. 580D: Cyrill. Alex. 

ToAvxopdia Rep. 399 C: Plut., Athen. 


payodia Ion 533 B, Tim. 21 B: Aristot., Athen., Lucian, &c. 


oxtaypapia Phaedo 69 B, Rep. 365: Aristot., Euseb. 
supgwvia Crat. 405D, al.: Aristot., Plut. 

ovvtopia Phaedr. 267 B: Aristot., Diodor., Dionys. Hal. 
gavtracia Theaet. 161 E, al.: Aristot., Plut. 


_ piAepaoria (-s) Symp. 213 D: Aristaen. (-fa), Aristot. (-7s). 
piroyupractia (-€o, -ixds) Symp. 182 C, al.: Athen., Plut. 


(verb only). 
Woxaywyia Phaedr. 261 A, 271 C: Plut., Polyb., Lucian. 


-cov (Diminutives) :— 


pnpatioxtov Theaet. 180 A: Theodoret., Themist. ap. 


Budaeum. 
oxodvOpiov Euthyd. 278 B: Pollux. 
texviov Rep. 495D: Athen., Dio C. 
texvvopiov Rep. 475 E: Clem. Alex. 


Woxdpiov Rep. 519 A, Theaet. 195 A: Julian, Lucian, Galen. 


-pa (neut.) — 
airnua Rep. 5668: Aristot., Dionys. Hal., Plut., Lucian. 
dpdioByrnpa Theaet. 1588: Plut. 

*dvaddyiopa Theaet. 186 C. 

*ametkaopa Crat. 402D, 420C. 
anoBAdotnwa Symp. 2088: Theophr. 
amoAdynpa Crat. 436 C: Plut. 
andonmacpa Phaedo 113 B: Galen. 

*agpopotwopa Rep. 395 B. 
dtaxdvnpa Theaet. 175 E: Aristot. 
dvoxépacpa Phileb. 44 D: Suidas. 

*xaptepnua Meno 88C. 

Kowdvnpa Rep. 333A: Aristot., Plut. 
kinua Rep. 461C: Aristot., Plut., Galen, 

*\npnua Gorg. 486 C. 


§5- 


mn 
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pvdorcynwa Phaedr. 229C: Plut., Lucian. 
veari(ox)evua Rep. 390 A: Lucian. 
duoddynua Phaedo 93 D, al. 
*repintwya Prot. 345 B. 
apoopynpa Charm. 164 £, Phaedr. 238 B: Plut. 
*rxiaypagnwa Theaet. 208 E. 
xetpovpynua Gorg. 450B: Dionys. Hal. 
Spi 
Badtopos Charm. 160 ¢, al. 
vewtepiopos Rep. 422 A, al.: Plut., Lucian. 
opadacpos Rep. 579 E: Eustath. 
oxnuatiopos Rep. 425 B, 494D: Plut. 
ywpitpos Phaedo 67D: Theophr., Plut. 
-m™s (fem.) :— 
aOd\uorTns Rep. 545 B, al.: Plut. 
adXoTpioTns Symp. 197 C: Dem., Plut. 
avicotns Phaedo 74 B: Aristot. 
avopadorns Tim. 57 E, al.: Plut. 
dtadopdé7ns Theaet. 209 A, Rep. 587, Parm. 141 B, C: 
Stobaeus. 
érepotoTns Parm. 160 D: Eustath. 
padakorns Theaet. 186 B, Rep. 523E: Plut. 
dAtyoTns Theaet. 158 D, Rep. 591 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
opadomns Tim. 57 E: Aristot., Plut. 
muOavorns Crat. 402A: Aristot., Plut., Philo, Polyb. 
movTns Theaet. 182 A: Aristot., Hermog. 
atpoyyvdtns Meno 73 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
expotns Rep. 474E: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
-advn :— 
adXoTpiozpaypoocvvn Rep. 444.8: Proclus. 
pirompayportvn Rep. 549 C: Dem., Pollux, Strabo. 
oie 
addoimors Rep. 454C: Aristot., M. Aurel., Theodoret. 
avaévots Euthyd. 302 E: Theophr., Plut. 
*avopotwo.s Theaet. 166 B. 
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avTiBodAnots Symp. 183 A: Themist. 
amépacis Crat. 426D: Aristot., Themist. 
avAnots Prot. 327B: Aristot., Stobaeus. 
dtaxdopnois Symp. 2c9 A: Plut. 
duyynots Phaedr. 246A: Aristot., Hermog., Polyb. 
*emimiotwois Phaedr. 266 E. 
evookiunois Rep. 358 A, 363 A: Themist., Phot., Lucian. 
nuidxnois Phaedr. 246 B: Philostr., Philo, Dio Chrys. 
iatpevoits Rep. 357 C: Aristot. 
idtwors Rep. 462B: Plut. 
idpvoits Rep. 4278: Plut., Strabo. 
Kaptepnots Symp. 220A: Musonius ap. Stob. 
catadenpis Phaedr. 257E: C. I. 4369: Hesych. 
KyAnots Euthyd. 290 A, Rep. 601 B: Plut., Phot., Lucian, 
Diog. Laert., Porphyr. 
Koiunors Symp. 183 A: Josephus, Sirach. 
xoAaots Apol. 26 A, Prot. 323E, al.: Aristot., Theophr., Plut. 
Koopnots Gorg. 504D: Aristot., Plut., Dionys. Alex. ap. 
Euseb. 
xunots Menex. 238 A, Polit. 274 A: Plut., Eustath., Galen. 
petadnyis Theaet. 173 B, Rep. 539 D, Parm. 1314: 
Aristot., Plut., Polyb. 
*ueracxeots Phaedo 101 C. 
*uetoiknors Apol. 40 C, Phaedo 117 C. 
*popnors Crat. 411 D. 
opotwors Theaet. 176 B, Rep. 454: Aristot., Theophr., 
Ep. of James. 
ooppynois Phaedo 111 B, Theaet. 156 B: Aristot., Theophr., 
Galen. 
ToAAaTAaciwss Rep. 587 E: Aristot., Iambl. ap. Stob. 
*zponoOnors Rep. 584. 
*zpodvm@nots Rep. 584 C. 
*npoaeéis Rep. 407 B. Def. 
ampoodnyis Theaet. 210A: Plut., Diog. L., St. Paul. 
atojots Prot. 310 D, Symp. 206 D, Crat. 4o4A: Aristot., 
Flesych., 1 Ep. Pet. 
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mroéois Rep. 604: Aristot., Plut., Lucian, &c. 

piweis Rep. 378 D: Plut., Pollux. 

ovyxoiunots Phaedr. 255 E, Rep. 460B: Plut., Dio C. 
*ouumleous Crat. 427 A. 

ovvayis Theaet. 195 D, Tim. 40 C: Aristot., Plut., Suidas, 
Porphyr. 

otvepéis Rep. 460 A, Tim. 18D: Dio C., Galen, Plotinus. 

ctvvowis Rep. 537 C, al.: Polyb., Pollux, Dionys. Hal., &c. 

oxio.is Phaedo 97 A, 101 C: Aristot., Theophr., Plut. 


-rms (masc.) :— 


§ 8. 
*aic@ntns Theaet. 160 D. 
advadwtns Rep. 552 B,C: Dio C. 
amoTAnpwrys Rep. 620E: Hierocl., Jambl., Plotinus. 
anootepntns Rep. 344B: Antioch., Theophil. (Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 730 azoorepnzpis.) 
maykpatiaotns Rep. 338C, al. (C. I.):-Plut., Polyb., Lucian. 
mawevTns Rep. 493 C: Plut., Polyb., Diog. L. 
mapackxevao7ys Gorg. 518C: Ep. regis Antigoni ad 
Zenonem, Jo. Chrys. 
mAdorns Rep. 588 Cc: Plut., Philo. 
poirntns Rep. 563 A: Theodoret., Eustath. 
-TY]pLov :— 
dixatw7yptov Phaedr. 249 A: Philostr., Suidas, Hesych. 
=LOV ;—— 
mavtom@ voy Rep. 557 D: Plut., Jo. Chrys. 
Verbals in -a or -y:— 
év0n Phaedr. 230 B: Theophr., Philostr., Aelian, Pollux. 
KoAvpByOpa Rep. 453D: Diodor. Sic. ap. Athen., Galen, 
Philostr. 
*ueraotpopyn Rep. 525 C, 532 B. 
ovpahoxy Soph. 262C: Aristot., Polyb., Lucian, Dionys. H. 
§g. 8. Adjectives in 


aeons Phaedo 7g A, al.: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Philo, 


Dio:G, 
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aditnpiddns Rep. 470D: Plut., Pollux, Dio C. 
Ovyntoedjs Phaedo 86A: Plut., Julian. 
Kypyvedns Rep. 554 B: Cleomedes. 
KoAABdys Crat. 427 B: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Athen., 
Galen. 
AeovTdédyns Rep. 590 B: Aristot., Plut. 
povoedyns Phaedo 78D, al.: Theophr., Polyb. 
*oednvedns Symp. 217 D. 


=—OS te 
aidvios Rep. 363D, al.: Diodor., Porphyr., Hebr., John, 
Peter, Clem. Alex., Olympiod. 


-kdg :— § 10. 
ayavaxtytikos Rep. 604 E: Clem. Alex., Aelian, Lucian. 
ayopavopixos Rep. 425 D: Aristot., Dionys. Hal., Plut. 

*dyopaotixos Crat. 408 A. 
dvadwtikds Rep. 558, 559: Clem. Alex. 
avatpenmtixos Rep. 389 D: Euseb., Pollux. 
amepyaotixos Rep. 527 B: Diodor., Clem. Alex., Galen. 
apOynrixos Gorg. 453 E: Aristot., Plut. 
apiotoxpatixds Rep. 587 D: Aristot., Plut., Polyb., &c. 
aotpovouixos Rep. 530A: Theophr., Philo. 
aotvvopikds Rep. 425 D: Aristot. 

*addomoikds Euthyd. 289 c. 
yewpetpixos Rep. 546C: Aristot., Plut., Athen. 
do€actixds Theaet. 207 C: Aristot. 

*eAAysevikds Rep. 425 D. 
emOupntixds Rep. 439 E: Aristot., Plut. 
(ytntixos Meno 81 D, Rep. 528 B: Philo, Photius. 
nuvioxtxds Phaedr. 253 C: Philo, Eustath. 
koAakeutixos Gorg. 464.C: Pollux, Lucian. 
KoAaxtkos Gorg. 502 D, al.: Polyb. (superlative). 
Aoyoypadixos Phaedr. 264 B: Pollux, &c. 

*\oyotovixds Euthyd. 289 Cc. 

*uetaotpentixos Rep. 525 A: Iambl. (werarpemrids). 

D. 


metpytixds Prot. 357 
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uintixds Rep. 395 A, al.: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
*nioOwrixos Rep. 346 A. 
yvixds Phaedr. 265: Plut., Athen., Dionys. Hal. 
uvdodroyixds Phaedo 61 B: Pollux. 
vopoberiuxds Gorg. 464, al.: Aristot., Theodorus Metoch. 
olxodopixds Charm. 170 C: Aristot., Theophr., Pilok 
duovontixos Phaedr. 256 B, Rep. 554E: Aristot. 
mapaxeAevotixos Euthyd. 283 B: Pollux. 
mapakxAntikds Rep. 523 D: Dionys. Hal. (-xés, Clem. 
Alex., &c.). 
mertevtixos Charm. 1748, al.: Eustath. 
muoteutixos Gorg. 455 A: Aristot. 
moevikds Rep. 345 D: Theocr., Opp., Galen. 
*zpopvnotikos Lheaet. 150 A. 
xpootarikos Rep. 565 D: Plut., Polyb. 
nuxtuxos Gorg. 456D: Aristot., Plut. 
* Sap @oukos Ion 538 B. 
*oevdnuikos Symp. 222 C. 
onovdactikos Rep. 452 E: Aristot., Plut. 
otatixkos Charm. 166 B: Aristot., Strabo, Arrian. 
otoxaorixos Gorg. 463A: Aristot., Clem. Alex. 
ovvomtixds Rep. 537C: Budaeus in Dionys. Areop. 
opevoorntixos Lach. 193 B: Schol. in Lyc. 633. 
redeotikds Phaedr. 248D: Plut., Tetrab. in Ptolemaeum, 
Budaeus. 
ipavtixos Crat. 388C: Aristot., Plut., Pollux, Aelian, 
Theodoret. 
*hiroyupvaotikds Rep. 456 A. 
=\os 
aisxuvtnAds Charm. 160E: Aristot., Plut. 
-pds :— 
aisyuvtnpos Gorg. 487 B: Hesych. 
A 
*avapynotos Men. 87 B. 
antos Rep. 525 D: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 


~—"y de 
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*qadevtds Prot. 324 B. 
mapaAnnmtos Meno 93 B: Plut. 
*rapackevactds Prot. 319 B, 324A, C. 
mavntos Rep. 479 D: Hesych. 
ampoxpitos Rep. 537D: Aristot., Dio-C. 
mpoonoinros Lys. 222A: Aristot., Dem., Dio C., Philo, 
Dionys. Hal., &c. 
okevaoros Rep. 510A: Aristot., Theophr., Euseb. 
otabpytos Charm. 154 B: Pollux, Suidas. 
ovoTractos Symp. 190 E: Athen., Pollux, Hesych. 


y. Adverbs in § 11. 
Aa 
ayapevos | Phaedo 8g A: Aristot. 
amapaxad’atws Euthyd. 294 D: Heliodorus. 
*aatatotws Theaet. 144 B. 
*éumoduCouevws + Crat. 415 C. 
*erOvupntixGs Phaedo 108 A. 
*paptnuevws | Meno 88 E. 
*xaptepovvTws ' Rep. 399 B. 
*ueuednpevws | Prot. 344 B. 
mayiws Rep. 434 D: Aristot. 
mapakwovveutikos Rep. 497 E: Longinus. 
maparetaypevos ! Rep. 399 B: Iamblichus. 
metAaopevws ! Rep. 485 D: Aristot. 
mpoonountws Lheaet. 174. D: Dio C. 
*ovyypapuk@s Phaedo 102 D. 
*hpavTtK@s Crat. 388 C. 
=f 
ayeAaoti Euthyd. 278 E: Plut., Lucian. 
awpopnti Theaet. 144 B: Aristot., Themist., Lucian. 
a 
*zeovaxy Rep. 477 A. 
-o€ :— 
*undaydcoe Rep. 499 A. 


* From participles. 
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aprtaxis Parm. 144A: Plut. 


$12. 6. Verbs in 

-aivw :— 

apadatvw Rep. 535 E: Themist., Plotinus. 
-elw :— 

yedaoe(w Phaedo 64 B: Damasce. ap. Suid., Euseb. 
-€Uw :— 

yropatevm Rep. 516 E: Eustath., Philostratus. 

yontevm Phaedo 81 B: Plut., Lucian. 


-€W, -€OMOL :— 
aBovrew Rep. 437 C: Plut., Dio C., Philo. 
aisy podoyew Rep. 3905E: Aristot., Diods oie. 
axpiBoroyeopat Rep. 340E, Crat. 415 A: Dem., Aeschin., 
Theophr., Dionys. Hal., Lucian. 
adXorpiovoyewm Theaet. 195 A: Dio C. 
*avappootew Rep. 462 A. 
epesxnrew Rep. 545 £: Lucian, Philo. 
Aevxeyovew Rep. 617 C: Herodian, Strabo. 
petewpovropewm Phaedr. 246 C: Plotinus, Philostr., Aelian. 
ouodogew Phaedo 83 D: Theophr., Strabo, Polyb. 
matooomopew Phaedr. 250E: Aelian. 
mapacitew Lach. 179 C: Diphilus ap. Athen., Plut. 
tapixoTmmAew Charm. 163 B: Lucian. 
bynrodroyéowat Rep. 545 E: Themist. 
piroyvpvactew Prot. 342 C: Plut., Athen., Iambl. 
pidorexvew Prot. 321 E: Epictetus, Athen., Aelian, Polyb., 
Diod. 
§ 13. -Cw, -Copar :— 
anooropati(a Euthyd. 277A: Aristot., Plut., Themist., 
Athen., St. Luke. 
avdaéiCoua. Apol. 34D: Themist. 
yapyakiG Phaedr. 251 C: Clem. Alex. 
*eyOovordm Apol. 22 C, al. (elsewhere -dw). 
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éevaporepi(wm Rep. 479 B: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
peonuBpiadm Phaedr. 259 A: Porphyr. 
tetpaywridw Theaet. 148 A, Rep. 527 A: Aristot., Pseudo- 
Lucian. 
WerrAiCouar Gorg. 485 B: Aristot., Plut., Philostr., Heliodor. 
-dw, -dopat :— 


avowouw Rep. 546 B: Themist. 


(2) New Compounds. § 14. 


a. Substantives :— 


avtiotaois Rep. 560A: Aristot., Plut., Plotinus. 
amddoyos Rep. 614B: Aristot., Plut., Aristid. 
kAwworoids Rep. 596E: Dem. 
*xdwvoupyds Rep. 597 A. 
cvvotadds Phaedr. 248 C: Themist., lambl., Clem. Al. 
piroxpynpatiatns Rep. 551 A: Pollux. 
Wevdduaptus Gorg. 472B: Aristot. Athanas., Cyrill., 
Pollux. 
B. Adjectives :— . 
advavéntos Soph. 238 C: Athen., Olympiod. 
adtapOopos Phaedo 106D: Dem., Plut., Aelian. 
*a0epnos Phaedo 106 A. 
dxevtpos Rep. 552C: Plut., Philo, Athen. 
dxpoopadns Rep. 4048: Plut., Hesych., Themist., Polyb., 
Clem. Al. 
apepns Theaet. 205E: Aristot., Lucian, Plotinus. 
Gyéptctos Theaet. 205C: Aristot., Pollux, Hierocl., Clem. 
Al., Iambl., Dionys. A. 
dyetaotatos Rep. 361 C: Plut., Themist., Pollux. 
dpetaotpopos Rep. 620E: Themist. 
dvaizos Prot. 321 B: Aristot., Plut. 
avadys Phaedr. 247 C: Plut., Lucian, Philo, Dionys. A. 
avéyyvos Rep. 461 B: Plut., Dio C. 
aveweonros Symp. 195A: Aeschin., Plut., Lucian, Heliod. 
ave&éraoros Apol. 384: Aeschin., Dem., Plut., Themist. 
VOL. I. T 
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avepuatiotos Theaet. 144 A: Plut., Themist., Theodoret., 
Dio C. : 
avowo\oyoupevos Gorg. 495A: Aristot. 
avuT7Td0eros Rep. 510 B: Aristot., Plut., lambl. 
avédeOpos Phaedo 88 B: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Plo- 
tinus, Lucian. 
*afvoxoweryntos Rep. 371 E. 
*appatos Rep. 535 C, Crat. 407 D. 
aptimeArs Rep. 536B: Dio C., Themist. 
aptireAns Phaedr. 251 A: Himer., Nonn. 
aovupwvos Rep. 402 D: Theophr., Plut., Lucian. 
aovvOeros Phaedo 78C: Dem., Aristot., Theodor., Polyb. 
aoxnpatiotos Phaedr. 247 C: Plut., Plotin. 
ao@patos Phaedo 85 E: Aristot., Plut. 
atnxtos Phaedo 106 A: Aristot., Galen. 
avAorods Rep. 399 D: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 
adpovpos Phaedr. 256C: Aristot., Plut. 
*ayuxtos Phaedo 106 A. 
BpaxvdAdyos Gorg. 449 C: Plut., Suid. 
Bpaxvaropos Rep. 546A: Plut., Philostr. 
Bpaxutpaxndos Phaedr. 253 E: Aristot., Diodor. 
do€da0opos Phaedr. 275 B: Aristot., Clem. Al 
*dvoyontevtos Rep. 413 E. 
dvobtepevvyntos Rep. 432 C: Dio C., Themist. 
dvtxoworvntos Rep. 486B: Plut., Themist., Pollux. 
*§wdexdoxutos Phaedo 110 B. 
€Jedddovdos Rep. 562 D: Aristaen., Philo. 
*eveccayoyimos Rep. 370 E. 
evwe€eheyxos Phaedr. 267 A: Aristot. 
*@noavpotoids Rep. 554 A (quoted by Pollux). 
kaxooiTos Rep. 475C: Aelian, Arrian. 
Aoyodaiéados Phaedr. 266 E: Pollux. 
peyadobupos Rep. 375 C: Eustath. 
veAavoppatos Phaedr. 253 D: Aristot., Pollux. 
weAtpputos Ion 534A: Eustath., Nonn. 
peAltxAwpos Rep. 474 E: Nicand., Theocr. 
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perewpoieoxns Rep. 459 C: Plut., Lucian. 
*ueTewpookoTos Rep. 488 E. 
puaddroyos Phaedo 89 C, al.: Galen, Pollux. 
*uvdodroyixos Phaedo 61 B (Pollux). 
pvbodAdyos Rep. 392 D: Manetho. 
pudoro.s Rep. 377 B: Lucian. 
veoteAns Phaedr. 250 E: Lucian, Phot., Hesych., Himer. 
ap. Phot. 
vomwoypapos Phaedr. 278 E: Suid., Diodor. 
vuypodAnnros Phaedr. 238 D: Plut., Pollux, Synes. 
*olktpdyoos Phaedr. 267 C. 
O\dkAnpos Phaedr. 250 C: Aristot., Polyb., Philo. 
ouonOns Gorg. 510 C: Aristot., Eustath., Pollux. 
dpovomabjs Rep. 409 B: Aristot., Theophr., Plotin., Acta 
Apost. 
dpoTadns Rep. 464.D: Aristot., Plut., Plotin. 
dpopuyns Phaedo 86 A: Theodoret., Cyrill., Psellus. 
d€vppomos Theaet. 144 A, Rep. 411 B: Theophr., Pollux, 
Aristaen., Theodoret. 
*zayyeAowos Phaedr. 260 C, al. 
Tmappeyas Phaedr. 273 A, al.: Lucian. 
mapmadavos Theaet. 181 B: Aristot., Plut., Athen., Themist. 
mavappovios Phaedr. 277 C, Rep. 399 C: Lucian, Dio C., 
Suidas, Jo. Chrys. 
mavdewos Rep. 610D: Dem., Dio C., Lucian, Galen. 
mepiadyns Rep. 462 B: Aristot., Plut., Philo. 
moAdatAots Rep. 397 E: Themist., Aristid., Hesych. 
modunkoos Phaedr. 275 A: Philostr., Cleobul. ap. Stob., 
Damasc. ap. Suid. 
Tmodvbedpov Phaedr. 251 A: Bud., Stob., Pollux. 
ToAvOpvAntos Phaedo 100 B, Rep. 566 8B: Polyb., Lucian, 
Galen, Theodoret. 
modvkepados Rep. 588 C: Aristot., Plut., Lucian, Julian. 
TmoAvpeAns Phaedr. 238 A: Pollux. 
*zrepovumos Phaedr. 252 C. 
*rynompocwmos Phaedr. 253 E (Pollux). 
T 


2 
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ouppadn7ys Euthyd. 272 Cc: Pollux, Phryn. 
*oupTepraywyds Rep. | 533 D. 
cvpynpos Gorg. 500 A: Dem., Plut., Diodor. 
tepatoAdyos Phaedr. 229 E: Philostr., Liban. 
reravdOp€ Euthyphr. 2B: Aristaen., Clem. Al., Pollux. 
bmdxpuoos Rep. 415 C: Lucian, Heliodor., Jo. Chrys., Philo. 
vYndovoos Phaedr. 270 A: Plut., Themist., Damasc. 
iravarwrs Rep. 545 B: Pollux, Dio C. 
pi\epacts Symp. 192 B: Aristot. 
ptdjKoos Rep. 535 D: Plut., Lucian, Polyb. 
piroyedws Rep. 388 E Pers Diodor., Athen., Philostr. 
piroyvpvaotns Rep. 535 D, al.: Philo, Pollux. 
prroytivaré Symp. 191 D: Aristaen. 
pirobeanwv Rep. 475 D: Plut., Lucian. 
*pidoTounti/s Rep. 607 D. 


*piddptv€ Lys. 212 D. 


pidoowparos Phaedo 68 B: Plut., Pollux, Philo, Euseb. 
diAddrexvos Rep. 476A: Plut., Diodor., Pollux. 
xAuerns Phaedr. 249 A, Rep. 615 A, 621 D: Athen., Strabo, 


Iambl. 


Wopodens Phaedr. 257 D: Plut., Lucian, Dionys. Hal. 


y. Verbs:— 

ava3.eoKxouat Phaedo 71 E: Theophr. 

avapvxaopat Phaedo 117 D: Philostr., Suid. 
avaxayxa@m Euthyd. 300 D: Plut., Lucian, Athen. 
avarepracoua Lys. 222 E: Aristid., Plut., Lucian, Clem. Al. 
avacoBew Lys. 206 A: Plut., Lucian, Polyb., Aristaen. 
avet\Aw Symp. 206 D: Hesych., Suid. 

avepevvaw Phaedo 63 A: Plut., Dio C., Lucian, Philo. 
avopodoyeovat Symp. 200 E: Dem., Plut., Lucian. 
avrabiucew Theaet. 173 A: Dem. ap. Polluc. 

avtepwtaw Euthyd. 705 B: Plut:, Clem Al, 

avtioé€opar Lach. 186 D: Liban., Herenn. 

avtiogatm Theaet. 170 D: Diog. L. 
*avtixaxoupyew Crit. 49 C. 
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avtikatadeimw Rep. 540 B: Iambl. 
avtiunapatetvw Phaedr. 257 C: Iambl., Dio C. 
avtipnue Gorg. 501 C: Aristot., Polyb., Diodor. 
*avroiowar Theaet. 178 C. 
anabavati¢a Charm. 156 D: Aristot., Lucian, Diodor. 
dmavaicxuvtew Apol. 31 C: Dem., Cyrill., Porphyr. 
arav0adiCoua: Apol. 37 A: Plotin., Euseb., Olympiod. 
amooew Symp. 190 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
anmo0ptmT@ Rep. 495 E: Joseph. 
aropwavrevowat Rep. 505 E: Dio C., Galen, Iambl. 
amopertoowar Phaedr. 255 C: Plotin. 
arounkivw Prot. 336C: Plut., Lucian, Themist., Dionys. 
Hal. 
amovevw Theaet. 165 A: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Polyb., 
Lucian. 
amom\npewm Prot. 329 C: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
*amoto\euew Phaedr. 260 B. 
anosapew Prot. 348 B: Lucian, Dio C., Galen, Joseph. 
amookiadwm Rep. 532C: Dio C., Budaeus. 
amocxomTw Theaet. 174 A: Lucian, Dio C. 
dmocTopati(a Euthyd. 277 A: Aristot., Plut., St. Luke, 
Pollux, Themist., Athen. 
amotixtw Theaet. 150 C: Aristot., Lucian, Philostr. 
amoto€evw Theaet. 180 A: Dio C., Lucian. 
amotopvevm Phaedr. 234 E: Plut., Dionys. Hal., Hermog. 
anoturéw Theaet. 191 D: Theophr., Lucian, Porphyr. 
amoxerevo Rep. 485 D: Plut., Philostr., M. Anton. 
amoxpaivw Rep. 586 B: Theophr., Pollux, Budaeus. 
*Srapaotiyow Gorg. 524 E. 
*Siacxevwpew Rep. 540 E. 
e€ayptaivw Lys. 206 B: Plut., Philo, Joseph., Dio C. 
*ueTadoeacw Rep. 413 C. 
petappew Theaet. 193 C: Aristot., Galen, Athen., Joseph., 
Philostr. 
mapacevyyp. Rep. 553 C: Theophr., Lucian, Dio C.,, 
Dionys. Hal. 
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Tapaxad’rropat Rep. 440 A: Plut., Lucian, Aristaen. 
*zapavodvouar Theaet. 162 B. 
mepixpovm Rep. 611 E: Plut., Themist., Plotin. 
mepitAatTw Rep. 588 D: Aristot., Theophr., Athen., Nicand. 
mpodoga(wm Theaet. 178 E: Aristot. 
mpobepavedm Rep. 429 E: Plut., Joseph., Clem. Al. 
mpoxoraxevw Rep. 494.C: Plut. 
mpodvTeouat Phaedr. 258 E: Aristot., Dio C. 
mpoomodkoyew Phaedo 93D: Aristot., Philo. 
mpoTmadedw Rep. 536D: Aristot., Plut., Clem. Al., Synes. 
mpocavatpiBm Theaet. 169 C: Theophr., Plut., Aelian. 
mpood.atpiBw Theaet. 168A: Plut., Aristid., Joseph. 
mpoondow Phaedo 83D: Dem., Plut., Lucian, Diodor., 
Galen, Joseph., Iambl. ap. Stob. 
zpooxpovto Phaedo 89 E: Alciphr., Dem., Aeschin., 
Aristot., Plut., Themist. 
mpochaurmw Rep. 617 A: Plut. 
ovykopuBarvtiaw Phaedr. 228 B: Euseb., Suid., Synes. 
ovprapakabiGoya Lys. 207 B: Dem., Themist. 
*cuprévoyat Meno 71 B. 
ouprepimaréw Prot. 314 E: Plut., Themist., Lucian, Athen. 
ovpmepipepw Phaedr. 248A: Aeschin., Aristot., Lucian, 
Polyb., Diog. L. 
*cvprpoopiyvuy. Theaet. 183 E. 
ocvvatwpéeoxat Phaedo 112 B: Plut., Aristaen. 
cvvarepyacouar Rep. 443 E: Aristot., Plut. 
cuvatotiktw Theaet. 156 E: Pollux. 
avvdeowar Parm. 136 D: Dem., Plut., Dio C. 
ovvitamepaivw Gorg. 506 B: Gregor. 
*ovvotaveropat Theaet. 199 E. 
cvvotacxoréew Prot. 349 B: Philo, Joseph., Athanas. 
cvvotatekew Phaedo g1 B: Dem. 
ovvegepevvdm Theaet. 155 E: Act. Anon. Combefis. Hist. 
Monothel. 
suvemiotatew Rep. 528 C: Eustath. 
ovveriatpepw Rep. 617 C: Plut., Philo. 
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*ovvOayBew Ion 535 E. 
ovvodvpouat Menex. 247 C: Plut., Gregor. 
*ovvolowa Rep. 500 A. 


Obs.—The above list is not exhaustive, and in particular, it does § 16- 


not include what has been characterised as the peculiar vocabulary 
of the later dialogues ’. 


This is marked (1) by a further stage of the process which has 
now been described. Such words as the following are foreign not 
only to earlier Greek, but to most of the dialogues of Plato. 


advamAaoros Tim. gt D. emitndetotns Laws VI. 778 A. 
aéedrns Polit. 308 ©, Laws x1. eWevopevas Laws x. 897 A. 

967 Cc. Oewpynots Phil. 48 a. 
ava(ntnots Critias 110 A. caus Tim. 74 A. 
avacOnoia Phil. 34 4, Tim. 52 8B, Kxopoednua Laws vir. 816 b. 

44 E. vonobérnars Laws 1x. 876 D. 
avontaivw Phil. 12 p. mapapoporns Tim. 87 &. 
antagia Laws I. 669 FE. poyis Tim. 65 FE. 
aotpocia Laws I. 633 Cc. otaowwteta Laws 1V. 715 B, VIII. 
apoBia Laws 1. 649 A, B, C. 832 C. 

Brayis Laws XI. 932 E. gvykataynpacis Laws XI. 930 B. 
yeopynua Laws 1. 674 C. davracts Tim. 72 B. 
durxéepacpa Phil. 44 D. rroxpnpoven Laws Vv. 729 A. 
éoptaois Laws 1. 657 D. proxpnpootvn Laws xt. 938 c. 


emtornpa Laws XI. 958 EF. 


(2) The late dialogues show an increasing tendency to return 
to earlier Attic or Ionic, and especially to tragic forms. When 
Dionysius couples Plato with Thucydides as employing the earlier 
Attic style, he must be thinking of the Laws and kindred dialogues. 
The occasional use of réxvoy for madiov is one of many examples of 
this. Another is the preference of ¢datpos to haddos*. Note also 
the increasing frequency of the Dative Plural of the first and second 
declension in -ou(v). 

(3) Certain changes in Plato’s philosophical terminology will be 
noticed under a separate head. 


' For a full treatment of this subject see Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, 
edited by L. Campbell, Oxford University Press, 1867, and compare the 
Essay on Structure, &c., Excursus, above, p. 46 ff. 

* See also aimypos, kAavpovn, 7aOn, Tépis. xappovn, &c. 
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ii. Selection and Use of Words. 


The foregoing enumeration serves to illustrate some 
novelties of diction which had become rife in Plato’s time. 
Certain peculiarities in his choice of words, and in his 
special employment of them, may be treated more briefly 


under the following heads :— 


(a) Vernacular words, including those borrowed from 


the arts of life. 


(4) Picturesque uses (1) borrowed, or (2) imitated from 
Epic, Tragic, and Lyric poetry. 


(c) Metaphorical Generalization. 


(7) Playing with words (1) ironically, and (2) etymo- 


logically. 


(a) Vernacular words. 


Words of common life. 


Plato’s use of such expressions may be illustrated by 
reference to the writers of the Old Comedy. Compare, 
for example, the use of the following words in Plato and 


Comic poets. 


Gpedet Phaedo 82 A Ar. Nub., 877 
avakxoyxvAtafm Symp. 185 D Eupolis Phil. 5 
aaretos Phaedo 116 D, Ar: Achy oat 
Rep. I. 349 B 
BaXaveds Rep. I. 344 D 5) ale GO 
BoeAvpos Rep. I 338D 3s Un OR 
BritTo Rep. VIII. 564 E > enon 
eta. Theaet. 148 E 5 = Plutag9 
e& EwOvod Phaedr. 227-8 » Lhesmez 
kavOnA1os Symp. 221 E » Lysn 290 
Kpovpa Rep. I. 333 B » Lhesma12z6 
KUpBeus Polit. 298 D 39 AIA a 
AaBy Phaedr. 236 B » Eq. 845 
AvyiCop.ar Rep. Il. 405 C Eupolis incert. 44 
paca Rep. Il. 372 B Ar. Eq. 55 
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perayxoAav  Phaedr. 268 E Ar. Av. 14 
puvuplG@ Rep. Ill. 411A re a Dea! 
popporvketov Phaedo 77 E » Lhesm. 417 
popporvtrouar Gorg. 473 D » Av. 1245 
VavTLaw Theaet. 191 A 5, Lhesm. 882 
VEOTTLG Rep. VI. 548 A » Av. 642 
vevpoppapos Rep. IV. 421A » ae 739 
TEPLWOTTEY Rep. VIII. 558 A . Plut. 494 
TOTAaVOV Rep. V. 455 C 5 Lhesm.-285 
oKiTous BrOtUSTO.C 3 Nubs254 
oTroot Cw INep; L372 7 WeSspe329 
TeApa Phaedo 109 B PeLANVe L502 
TiTOH Rep. I. 343 A 5 Hq 716 
TpiBwv Prot. oo 5D » Ach. 184 
xorn (xodvn) Rep. HI. 411 A », Thesm. 18 
Witra Symp. 191 D leySeaien 


We may distinguish (a) trivial or familiar expressions, 
(8) ‘household words,’ in the literal sense (7a oixerixa dx0- 
para Soph. 226 A, B), (y) words belonging to special arts and 
handicrafts. And we shall not depart from Plato’s own 
view of the matter if we include under this head the ‘cant’ 
or ‘slang’ terms of the rhetorical schools. 

{a) Amongst the familiar idioms which Plato adopted to 
give the natural effect of conversation to his writings, the 
following may be specially noted :— 

The insertion of dalpovie, @ Oavpaote, @ pakadpte, oyade, 
® tav,and other appellative formulae, some probably the 
humorous inventions of Socrates or Plato. 

The familiar 7 8 6s &c. (found in Cratinus and Aris- 
tophanes). The phrase is a survival from the Old Attic 
speech. 

Socrates’ familiar oath v7) rov kvva. 

The pleonastic use of jx with participles to denote 
recurrence (Phaedo 60 C few 87, «.7.A.: Rep. V. 456 B 


HKOMED Apa Els TA TPOTEpA TEpLpEpopeErol). 
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solos, denoting various moods of amusement or scorn, 
as in Rep. I. 330 A wot’ émextnoaunv; Gorg. 490 D totwr 
(aTlwv } 

The epexegetic ideiy with adj. (Phaedr. 253 D Aevkos 
isetv &c.). 

The deictic otroci Rep. I. 330 B. 

7moANaKis (=‘ perhaps’), wovew (‘1 behave myself so and 
so’), movotuae pass. (‘I am accounted so and so’), airtay 
exo, ‘I am reputed’ (Theaet. 169 A): the words aya7@ 
(‘I am content’), ddordgoyns, axxigoua, Kiwdvvedo (‘I am 
likely, cp. Hdt. IV. 105), pedayxorA@, vapkG, vavTlO, vearios, 
TEpikpovw, TKAnpds, TpiBev, xayal~jAos, xapetvviov, and the 
expletive use of émxexpety. 


Obs. 1.—The idiomatic use of zo with adverbs = ‘ / dehave my- 
self so and so,—cp. Thue. 1. 59 owidvras admep avdros yAmuvev— 
occurs in Rep. 1. 330, 1. 360C, 365 A, Ml. 416 B, VI. 494 C. 


Obs. 2—The special use of movotpac (passive) is more dubious, 
but see the notes on Rep. vr. 498 A, vil. 538 c, where it appears 
that the meaning ‘are esteemed or held to be’ is alone suitable. 

But in Laws x1. 930 D ray rotoupévor = ‘of those who claim it 
as their child.’ 


Obs. 3.—Plato sometimes quotes vernacular idioms from other 
dialects— 

Rep. 1x. 575 D pytpidare, Kpares aot. 

Phaedo 62 A trrw Zevs, én, tH abtod hory ciror. 


Obs. 4.—Other idiomatic uses, obviously derived from common 
parlance, are the following :— 

Aaurpds, Of a distinguished entrance, ‘making a great impres- 
sion, Rep. vu. 560 £ (cp. Soph. El. 685, Eur. Heracl. 280, 
Phoen. 1246, Dem. de Cor. § 313 ev riow otv od veavias Kat myvika 
Aaprpos 5). 

mabaywyew, ‘I conduct personally’ (I. Alc. 135 p): cp. Rep. x. 
600 E avroi dy eradayoyour. ‘ They would have been his insepar- 
able followers.’ 

keiuat, ‘I am ruined’ or ‘undone’ (cp. Herod. vir. 176, § 8 re 
mréov avtov (rod Teixous) iin td xpdvov eketro), Rep. Iv. 425 A, 


V. 451 A. 


~ 
> 
< 
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veavixds, ‘ glorious, Rep. u. 363 c, ‘vehement’ (cp. Hippocr. 
Vet. Med. 15, 79) Rep. vi. 491 E. 

aipew, ‘I gain an advantage,’ Rep. u. 359 A, Ill. 410 B. aipowvtos 
Adyou, the common idiom, Rep. tv. 440 B, slightly modified, Rep. 
X. 607 B 6 yap hoyos Hpas jpet. 

ov Ooxav, ‘ pretending not,’ vil. 555 E ov. 
‘pretending not to see’ (cp. Eur. Med. 67 o& doxay edveuw). 

Sparropa, ‘I seize by handfuls,’ Lys. 209 E. 

éXurpov, ‘ case,’ ‘ outside,’ Rep. rx. 588 FE. 


. Soxovvtes . . . Opar, 


Cooking, nursing, familiar ob- § 18. 


(8) ‘Household words.’ 
jects, &c. 


appopopia Theaet. 160 E. 
aveytatov Theaet. 151 E. 
avOn Phaedr. 230 B. 
amopvtr@ Rep. I. 343 A. 
Badaveds Rep. I. 344 D. 
Bparre Soph. 226 B. 
yupivos Theaet. 161 D. 


divatr@ Soph. 226 B, Crat. 


402 C. 
éyo Euthyd. 285 c. 
novopa Rep. I. 332 D. 
Alonn Symp. 193 A. 


hvy€ Symp. 185 D. 

ovAa Phaedr. 251 C. 

owov Gorg. 518 B. : 
méeppa Rep. Il. 373 A. 
okiumovs Prot. 310 C. 
okodvOpiov Euthyd. 278 B. 
amo0dtCm Rep. Il. 372 C. 
TEUAXLOV Symp. 19T E. 
tit6m Rep. I. 343 A. 
doppicxos Lys. 206 E. 
xaAdeorpatoy Rep. IV. 430 A. 
xovn Rep. Ill. 411 A. 


Obs. 1.—Words belonging to games of strength or skill are 
intermediate between this and the next heading,—i.e. they are at 
once vernacular and technical— 


AaBy Phaedr. 236 bs. 
AvyiCopar Rep. m1. 405 C. 


dno tau ave Geiv (2) Rep. x. 613. 
dmodeAtaw Prot. 326 B, Rep. vi. 


504 A. 


amrokdetopat Rep. vi. 487 c (as a 


term in draughts). 
aprit{e Lys. 206 E. 
doxo\d{@ Symp. 190 D. 
dotpayadi~e Lys. 206 F. 
Spopov axun Rep. v. 460 EF. 


Obs. 2. 





odvpmixos Rep. 1x. 583 B. 

Tapakwew (‘ flinch ’) Rep. vu. 
540 A. 

Tapakpove Lys. 215 ¢. 

atpoBiros Rep. iv. 436 D. 

voTAn€ Phaedr. 254 E. 


Allusions to banqueting customs are of course frequent ; 
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. eranorepicovaw €oue Rep. V. 479 B. 
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and amongst these may possibly be reckoned rots év rats éoruioeow 


See note in loco. 


(vy) Handicrafts and other arts. 


Agriculture. 


amoxyetevo Rep. VI. 485 D. 

adetos Rep. VI. 498 C. Cp. 
Prot. 320A. 

Bdaddo Theaet. 174 D. 

Britto Rep. VUI. 564 E. 

[div] Soph. 226 B (MS. éa- 
kpivew). 


kavOnAtos Symp. 221 E. 


Hunting. 
Oapvos Rep. IV. 432 B. 
ixvos Rep. IV. 432 D. 


Medicine. 


iAtyytaw Phaedo 79 C. 
tAtyyos Rep. Ill. 407 C. 
Katappovs Crat. 440 D. 
vapk® Meno 80 B. 
dudadrntropia Theaet. 149 D. 
pedpa Rep. Il. 405 D. Cp. 
Crat. 440 D. 
opv¢m Phaedr. 251 D. 


Music, dancing, the drama. 

appovla Theaet. 175 E. 

dua waoo@v Rep. IV. 432 A}. 

dpapa Rep. V. 451 C. Cp. 
Symp. 222 D. 

epyoAdBos Rep. Il. 373 B. 

Avototi &c. Laches 188 p. 


xupitta Rep. IX. 586 B. 
peAuTToupyos Rep. VIII. 564 C 

(v.1. weArroupyds). 
veottid Rep. VIII. 548 A. 
opty Rep. If. 370 D. 
avvepéis Rep. V. 460 A. 
teApa Phaedo 109 B. 


kuvynyeotov Rep. Ill. 412 B. 


preéypa Rep. VIII. 564 B. 
prcypaiva Rep. I. 372 E. 
Aeypatodns Rep. IU. 406 A. 
doa Rep. Il. 405 D. 
xdopn Rep. VI. 503 D (xaopa- 
ova. Charm. 169C). 
xod7 Rep. VII. 564 B. 
Wopaw Gorge. 494 C. 


peroTovia Symp. 187 D. 

veaTn Rep. IV. 443 D. 

moetv, ‘to dramatize’ (a 
fable), Rep. II. 379. 

pawmdds Ion 530 C. 

imatTn Rep. IV. 443 D. 


' Prob, also mpos riv aitny (sc. xopdnv) Rep. ut. 3978. 
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bmokpi7ns Charm. 162 D. 
xopev7s Phaedr. 252 D. 
xopds Euthyd. 279 Cc. 
Painting, statuary, pottery. 
avopeikerov Crat. 424 E. 
avoxpaivw Rep. IX. 586 B. 
diaypapw Rep. VI. 500 E. 
dtaCwypape Tim. 55 C. 
exkabaipw Rep. Il. 361 D. 
expayetoy Lim. 72 C. 
(Sov, ‘a figure, Rep. Iv. 
420 C, VII. 515 A, and 
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O OLA TAVTWV KPLTis Rep. 
Ix. 580 B (see note in 


loco). 


probably Phaedr. 264C. 

Ep. Polit277-C: 
invo7wAabos Theaet. 147 A. 
xopomAdbos Theaet. 147 B. 
MeAixAwpos Rep. V. 474 E. 
mAwOovpyos Theaet. 147 A. 
opidn Rep. I. 353 A- 
xutpevs Rep. IV. 421 D. 


Spinning, weaving and clothes-making. 


ntprov Phaedr. 268 A. 

katdyw Soph. 226 B. 

kepxi(@ Soph. 226 B, Crat. 
388 A. 


veupoppados Rep. IV. 421 A. 
vnois Rep. X. 620 E. 


Obs.—Allusions to the arts of the fuller (yvadevs), currier (ekXe- 
aivw), dyer, ddoupyov, dvOos, Sevooroidy, exxrofew, Badevs, &Kc., are 


also frequent. 


Navigation. 
KeAevewv, tO act as Coxswain, 
Rep. Ill. 396 A. 


Ogovtes dN TOTE eyyvTaTa 
drAcOpov Rep. Ill. 417 
sub fin. 


The Mysteries. 
eromTevm Laws XII. 951 D. 
eqomTiKa Symp. 209 E. 
Opdvwois Euthyd. 277 D. 
pvetoOar Symp.209E.Phaedr. 
Rhetorical Schools. 
defvmors Phaedr. 272 A. 
dumAactorAoyla Phaedr. 267 C. 


kuBepyytys Rep. I. 341 C. 
vav«Anpos Prot. 319 D. 
mAwTip Rep. VI. 489 A. 

Tov bevtepov TAovY Phaedo 


99 D. 


250C, Gore. 497 GC, 
Phaed. 81 A, Men. 76 E. 

vapOnxodpos, Baxxos Phaed. 
69 C. 


eixovoAoyia Phaedr. 267 C. 
éemimiatwors Phaedr. 266 E. 
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dpboewera Phaedr. 267 C. mOarodoyia Theaet. 162 E. 


mapawoyos Phaedr. 267 A. vmepBatoyv Prot. 343 E. 


mapematvos Phaedr. 267 A. 


(4) Epic, Lyric, and Tragic elements. 

(Rep. VI. 545 E ddpev atras tpayixas, as mpos Tatdas Nuas 
TavCovoas Kal epexynrovaas, os 5 T70Vvd7 AEyovaas, tWyAOAO- 
younevas Neyer ;) an 

Plato’s dialect is for the most part the purest Attic. 
But, besides quotations from poetry, which he occasionally 
weaves (with adaptations) into his prose, he frequently 
makes conscious use of words borrowed from the poets, and 
In 


adorning his style with these, sometimes half-humorously, 


properly belonging to the diction of an earlier time. 


sometimes in genuine earnest, he not unfrequently modifies 
their meaning by adding an ethical significance to what in 
(E. g. 
BXoovpos in Homer means ‘rugged in appearance, in Plato 


the earlier and simpler use was merely physical. 


‘sturdy in character,’ &c.) 

(a) It must suffice here to give a short list of the more 
striking examples: the graphic language of Herodotus 
being counted for this purpose as poetic diction 


adeAdds (adj.) Rep.Iv.421C!. txrap Rep. IX. 575 C. 


axtis Tim. 78 D. 

adyndov Phaedo 65 C. 
adxipos Rep. X. 614 B. 
avaknkto Phaedr. 251 B. 
antes Rep. VIL. 534 C. 
civapyevn Phaedo 115 A. 
JapiCa Rep. I. 328 C. 
Oéuis Symp. 188 D. 
Jeoevsns Phaedo 95 C. 
Jeoeixedos Rep. VI. 501 B. 


beazéovos Rep. I. 365 B. 


ivdaAAowat Rep. Il. 381 E. 
Ka0awyaoow Phaedr. 254 E. 
xupaivw Phaedo 112 B. 
peAtynpus Phaedr. 269 A. 
pnviwa Phaedr. 244 D. 
vavttAAopat Rep. VIII. 551 C. 
oiwos Rep. IV. 420 B. 
opados Rep. Il. 364 E. 
maparaiw Symp. 173 E. 
moAvapatos Theaet. 165 E. 
TOpy.os Symp. 203 D. 


! This use is rare in Attic prose, but see Isocrates, Paneg. p. 55, § 71 


Bekker). 


_ ~~ 
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motios Phaedr. 243 D. XapaureTHs Symp. 203 D. 
otadepos Phaedr. 242 A. xaprds Prot. 358 A. 
ravpyoov Phaedo 117 B. xytet Phaedr. 239 D. 
omxew Phaedr. 230 C. ‘xOdvios Rep. X. 619 E. 


tYynAdppov Rep. VII. 550 B. sxAvby Symp. 197 D. 


(8) In this connexion it is right to observe the frequent 
transference from a physical to an ethical meaning. 


avdos Parm. 130 D. BAooupds Rep. VII. 535 B. 
ddapavtivws Rep. X. 618 FE. — exxadaipw Rep. Il. 361 D. 
atOwv Rep. VIII. 559 D. émAapBavecba. (cp. Ie- 
axepatos Rep. I. 342 B. rodot.) Phaedo 79 A. 
avTiAapBavecOai Rep.I.336B. eopos Rep. V. 450 B. 
avritumos Crat. 420 D. keppati(m Rep. VII. 525 E, 
aropapaivowar Theaet. 177 B. (xata-) Rep. Hl. 395 B. 
appevwnia Symp. 192A. Kataxovvupe Gorg. 512 B. 
<avoTnpos Rep. Ill. 398 A. petaBaots Rep. VIII. 547 C. 
avxpos Meno 70 C. vuota(m Rep. Il. 405 C. 


A similar (although more naive) use of graphic words 
to express mental things is observed in Herodotus: e.g. 
xadeT@s eAapPBaveto (II. 121 6), &c. 

(y) Poetic Allusions. These will be mentioned in the 
notes. In a few cases the reference is doubtful, as in 7) 
Atopndcia Acyopevn avayxy in Rep. VI. 493 D. 

Kadpeia vicky (Laws I. 641 C) involves some mythical 
allusion to which the key is lost. The supposed reference 
to the omaproé is not sufficiently clear. 

(6) Parody and Imitation. 

For humorous imitations of poetic diction, see especially 

Rep. VIII. 545 E 6n(z)ws 67) mpOtov oraors EuTece. 

Phaedr. 237 A, B dyere 97, ® Motoa, .. . §Up por AdBeoGe 
Tov pvoov. 

Ibid. 252 B, C (ék téy amo0érwy éxGv) Toy 8 7Tou Ovnrot per 
*Epwra kadotou rornvov, | ddvaror d€ Itepwra, dua TTrEpoportor 


t 
avayKyny. 
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Rep. VII. 550 C adAov GAA7 Tpds WEL TeTAypEVO?. 

Ina similar spirit, if the reading be sound, a humorous 
turn is given to the quotation from Homer in Rep. I. 
388 A tore & dpOdv avacrdyta | mrwithovr’ GAvovT emi Div’ Gros 


s , 
QATPVYETOLO, 


(c) Metaphorical Generalization. 

In all philosophical writing, thought inevitably reacts 
on language. The effort to define, distinguish, generalize, 
leads insensibly to novel uses of words. And _ Plato’s 
method, like that of his master Socrates, largely consists 
in the attempt to rise to universal conceptions through 
the analysis of ordinary speech. At the same time he 
casts his thoughts in an imaginative mould, and his turn 
of mind, as exhibited in his writings, is eminently plastic 
and creative. Hence it is difficult, in describing his use of 
words, to draw an exact line between the work of fancy 
and that of logic, between metaphor and classification. 

The extension of the meaning of Onpevrys, for example, 
in Rep. Il. 373 B (side by side with that of pipnrjs) appears 
at first sight to justify the remark ratr’ éorl mourixas A€yew 
petrapopas. But in the Sophistes it is gravely stated that 
the genus H/wntsman comprises several species, as General, 
Lover, Sophist, Fisherman, &c. Thus what a modern 
reader would assign to fancifulness—in this particular 
instance tinged with irony— Plato himself attributes to 
ouvaywy). 

a. The use of povorxn in the Republic is here directly in 
point. Because in Plato’s view melody is inseparable from 
words, and words from thoughts, not only povotxy, but 
the cognate terms Gppovia and pvbp0es are used by him in 
a greatly extended sense. See especially 

Prot. 326 B as yap 6 Bios tod dvOpdrov cipvOpias Te Kal 
cvappootias detrat. 

Phaedo 61 A ds didocodias pev ovons peyioTns povotkijs. 


Theaet. 175 E odd y appoviay Adywr AaBovTos, k.T.A. 
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B. Under the same heading of figurative abstraction 
may be fairly brought the graphic use of words denoting 
physical states to indicate mental phenomena. See above, 
p. 287 (d). 

(1) dvariOenat, ‘I retract,’ literally ‘take back a move’ (in 
draughts), Phaedo 87 A. 

dtaBody, ‘ prejudice,’ lit. ‘calumny,’ Rep. VI. 489 D. 

Eratpos (adj.), ‘akin to,’ lit. ‘companion of, Rep. Xx. 603 B. 

Onpa, ‘pursuit, lit. ‘chase, Phaedo 66 c. 

Opeupa, ‘creature’ (used of an argument personified), 
Phaedr. 260 B. 

képas, ‘an offensive weapon, Rep. IX. 586 B. 

kupitre, ‘l-attack, Rep. 1x. 586 B. 

povea, extended to include philosophy, Rep. VI. 499 D. 

dvap, ‘dream, i.e. ‘impression, Rep. VIII. 563 D. 

dveipéttm, ‘I have vague (unverified) impressions, Rep. 
WITS 533 C5 Cp. V. 476°C. 

oxnpa, ‘vehicle,’ i.e. ground of belief, Phaedo 85 D. 

mavapyovos, transferred from music to discourse, Phaedr. 
279 C. 

ovd\ay, transferred from letters to ideas, Theaet. 203 C. 

trap, ‘with clear thoughts, Rep. V. 476 C, D. 

gutov, ‘organized being, ‘organism, Rep. I. 380 E, VI. 
4G1 D. 

Woxaywyia, extended to include rhetoric, Phaedr. 261 A. 
(The usual meaning appears in \uyaywyds Aesch. Pers. 687, 
Pinel. 1128.) 


Obs.—A word which properly belongs to an aggregate is applied 
to a constituent part, which is thus regarded in a more general 
aspect. 

mrnpwpa Rep. 1. 371 E. 

So ixavdv Adyov, Rep. u. 376 D, means one which is necessary to 
completeness. 


(2) For bold graphic uses, see 

ava(wnupéw, ‘to re-illumine’ (the eye of the mind), Rep. 
VII. 527 D. 
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dppatos, ‘indefatigable’ (in Cratyl. 407 D = oxdAnpos), Rep. 
VII. 535 B. 

OdpuBos, ‘ turmoil, Phaedo 66 D; cp. Rep. VIII. 561 B, IX. 
571 E. 

(2) Playing with words. 

The Cratylus shows what might be made of the Greek 
language by ‘victorious analysis’ at play. The freedom 
which is there sportively abused has left many traces in 
other dialogues. Sometimes ironically, but sometimes 
also quite gravely; words are employed in new senses 
suggested by analytical reflexion. 

a. Ironical Catachresis. 

8. Etymological Analysis. 

a. The exact meaning is made evident by the context. 
A good instance is the singular use of vewxopeiy in Rep. 
IX. 574 D, to denote an act of sacrilege, ‘He will indus- 
triously clean out some temple.’ For other instances con- 
sult the Lexicon under the ‘facetious words’ dyevuijs, 
aoreios, yervddas, yevvatos, yAtcxpds, eddaipzwv, Kadds (espe- 
cially VIII. 562 A), copys, dyratvm, pavAos, xaples, xpnoros. 

It may be observed by the way that the word ecipwveia, 
from meaning ‘dissimulation, generally acquires in Plato 
the specific meaning of ‘ pretended ignorance.’ 


Ois. 1.—A return is sometimes made (above, p. 250) from the 
ironical to the serious meaning. 

Rep. 1. 339 B Zpixpd ye tows, py, mpoobykn: ovtrw dpdov ovd' «i 
peyaan. 

Rep. 1v. 426 A, B 1éde airay od Xaptev; ... . ov mavu xapiev. 

Obs. 2-—The constant use of émekns for xpnotdés or dyabds, 
although not ironical, partakes somewhat of the general tendency to 
understatement. So also perpis, ixavas (Rep. vi. 499 A), &c. 


8B. Etymological Analysis. 

(1) Sometimes a word is used quite simply in the 
etymological sense, which, however, is indicated by the 
context: Theaet. 149 B Gri adoxos otoa THY AoxeEtay elAnXe, 
‘the goddess of childbirth, although not a mother.’ 
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Other examples are: Theaet. 199 D dyvepocvvn, Symp. 
197 D Gdupos (active), Rep. Il. 411 B GOvpos, Phaedr. 230 A 
atupos, Rep. VI. 500 A adpOovos, Rep. I. 348 D, Ill. 400 E 
evndeva, Theaet. 157 E maparddvecda, Rep. X. 596 D zounris, 
Rep. VI. 521 D mpoo-€xeuv. 

(2) More frequently the play on words takes the form of 
an Oxymoron or a downright pun. 

Rep. I. 382 A Td ye ws GdAnOGs Webddos. 

Symp. 198A déeés ... d€0s. 

Phaedr. 247 C, D to ye GAnOés cinety, dAAws TE Kal Tepl 
adndeias. 

Rep. VI. 5C9 D iva pi} obpavéy elzav b0€w cor copicerbat. 

Rep. VI. 507 A KiBdnAov arod.b0vs Tov Adyov TOD TéKoU. 

Rep. VII. 527 A, IX. 574 B, C avayxaios. 

Rep. VII. 540 C daipoow .. . evdatpoor. 

Rep. IX. 580 B, C 6 ’Apiotwvos vids tov dprotor, K.T.A. 


Obs. 1—This tendency becomes exaggerated in Plato’s later 
manner :—Soph. 254 a rpi87, Tim. 90 Cc evdaipwv, Phileb. 64 & 
Evppopa, Tim. 55 c amepos, Laws 1. 656 Cc madeia, ib. Iv. 717 B 
vopoOs, 

Obs. 2.—Plato’s fanciful etymologies afford no real ground for 
critical judgement on his text. See note on Rep. 1. 338 a, B dudo- 
vetkeiv (Cp. 1X. 581 a, B), E. on Text, p. 131. 


iii. Philosophical expression. 

It has been suggested in the preceding section that § 23. 
the growth of reflexion and, in particular, the Socratic 
search for definitions had in Plato’s time already exercised 
a natural and inevitable influence on words. This was the 
beginning of a process which tended ultimately to give 
an approximately fixed connotation to the chief terms of 
constant use in mental and moral philosophy. But the 
result was still far distant, and even in Aristotle the 
appearance of definiteness is often illusory. 

In all ages philosophers have been apt to dream of 
a language which should be the exact, unvarying counter- 

ae 
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part of true conceptions!. The dream has not been 
realized, and if it were, would not the very life and pro- 
gress of thought be arrested? Philosophy reacts on 
common language, and in employing it again, is sure to 
modify it further. But the process cannot have, and ought 
not to have, either finality or absolute fixity. In some 
departments of knowledge, Mathematics, Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, Anatomy, Jurisprudence, such an aim is obviously 
legitimate ;—the use of technical terms in them is clearly 
necessary. But Mental Philosophy is in danger of be- 
coming hidebound, if it be not permitted to her to draw 
afresh, and to draw freely, from the fountains of common 
speech. 

In Plato, at all events, philosophical terminology is 
incipient, tentative, transitional. And although this remark 
applies with especial force to what have been called the 
‘dialogues of search, where the method is ‘ peirastic’ or 
‘maeeutic, leading to an avowedly negative result, it is 
a serious error even in dealing with the more positive and 
constructive dialogues to assume strict uniformity of 
expression. In a few rare instances the metaphysical 
significance acquired by a word or phrase in one dialogue 
may be thought to have influenced the use or application 
of the same term in another. Thus in the Timaeus the 
meaning attached to ovcia (35 8B), and to Oarépov dPiors 
(35 B, 74 A), may bear some relation to the definitions in 
the Philebus (26 D) and Sophist (257 D). But even where 
such connexion may doubtfully be traced, it by no means 
precludes the occurrence of other philosophical uses, still 
less the continued employment of the word or phrase in 
its ordinary vernacular sense. And the instances which 
have been adduced are quite exceptional. The contrary 


1 See Ward in Encyc. Brit. ed. ix. Art. Psychology: ‘It seems the fate of 
this science to be restricted in its terminology to the ill-defined and well- 
worn currency of common speech, with which every psychologist feels at 
liberty to do what is right in his own eyes, at least within the wide range 
which a loose conncfation allows.’ 
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practice is more frequent. The special meanings assigned 
to dvavoia and wiotis in Rep. VI. 511, VII. 534A are not 
to be found elsewhere in Plato. Even the definition of 
Justice, so carefully elaborated in Rep. Iv, though once 
alluded to in Ix. 586 E, can hardly be said to affect the 
connotation of the term elsewhere'. Nor does the defini- 
tion of dvvayis by the young mathematicians in Theaet. 
148 B for a moment supplant either the ordinary or the 
scientific uses of the word. 

Thus, while attempts are made to give a precise meaning 
to words denoting philosophical conceptions, such attempts 
are inchoate, intermittent and casual. The very nature of 
dialectic, as an ‘interrogation’ of language, forbids the 
assumption of technicalities, nor can Plato’s literary instinct 
tolerate the air of pedantry, which such buckram stiffening 
involves. The formal terminology of Rhetors and Sophists 
(épO0emeva, aroppor, &c.) is the object of his frequent ridi- 
cule. In two of the most elaborate of his dialogues” he 
reminds the reader that precise verbal distinctions, such as 
Prodicus affected, are rarely of any use in philosophy, and 
warns young men that a liberal indifference to mere words 
is the condition of growth in wisdom; just as in the 
Cratylus he had long since pronounced against looking for 
the truth of things in words*. That second course (devrepos 
mobs), for which Socrates declares in the Phaedo* as 
preferable to the bare assertion of an unapplied first cause, 
—the endeavour to find in the mirror of language, however 
confusedly, some reflexion of eternal truths,—is really 
a method which dissolves the apparent fixity of ordinary 
speech, and awakens thought to new conceptions which, 
the more firmly they are held, can be more freely and 
variously expressed. 

These remarks are here to be exemplified by the con- 


1 See esp. Laws I. 631 c. * Theaet. 184; Polit. 261 er. 
3 Cratylus 439 A, B. 4 Phaedo gg pv. 
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sideration of a few cardinal expressions', which may be 
roughly classified as (a) Metaphysical, (4) Psychological, 
and (c) Dialectical, although such distinctions are not 
clearly present to the mind of Plato. 


(2) METAPHYSICAL TERMS. 

Eidos. 

This word, which Aristotle and others have made the 
symbol of Platonism, is used by Plato himself with entire 
freedom, and very seldom with a pronounced metaphysical 
intention. He has nowhere defined it. 

Ordinary meanings. 

The word was in common use amongst contemporary 
writers. 

a. Eidos was still used, as in Homer, in the literal sense 
of ‘outward appearance, ‘visible form.’ 

(1) Xen. Cyrop. IV. 5, § 57 éxAedpevos aitev rovs Ta €idy 
BeAtiorovs. 

(2) In Xenophon (Cyn. 3, § 3 at 6€ oxAnpat ta €tdy [kdves |: 
ib. 4, § 2 loyupal ra €i8n), efdos nearly=déuas, bodily con- 
stitution or condition. 

b. But it had acquired the secondary meaning— 

(1) Of ‘a mode of action or operation’; so in Thuc. 0. 
41, § 1 én wAclor Gy iby . . . TO oGpa avTapKes TapéxerOat, 
‘to adapt himself to the most varied forms of action, ib. 
50, § 1 70 ei80g Tijs vdcov, ‘the course of the disease,’ III. 62, 
§ 3 &v olw eiBer. . . rodro éxpatar, ‘ the peculiarity of the course 
they took, VI. 77, § 2 éml rodro rd eiSos tpemopuevous, * be- 


\ 


taking themselves to this policy, VIII. 56, $ 2 tpeémerau emu 
ro.dvbe e€t8os, ‘had recourse to such a method of proceeding, 
ib. 90, § 1 évartion dvtes TH Toit €ider, ‘opposed to this 
policy’ or ‘platform’ (e?éos here seems more definite than 
ié¢a in TH adry lé€a preceding). 

(2) In the language of rhetoric this use was naturally 
transferred from action to speech, so that in Isocrates, 


1 iva py TapatTwpeba ev modAOts (Soph. 254 C). 
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Antid. § 80 Gdois ei8eo. Tpoehdunv xpijcOar zpos vyas, it 
seems to mean an entire course or line of argument, as 
distinguished from a single phrase. 

¢. Eidos was already used in common speech, with asso- 
ciations from the primary meaning, in a still more general 
sense, approaching to the abstract notion of ‘ mode,’ ‘ sort, 
‘kind.’ Hippocrates wept dpxains larpixijs, § 15 avrd tu ep’ 
Ewvtod Oepudv, 7) Woxpov .. . pndevl GAA €idet KoWwveEor. 

Thuc. III. 82 rois eiSeou bimAAaypeva, ‘differing in character.’ 

Isocr. 190 D, E (Evagoras, § 10) rots pev yap mountats ToAAot 
dédovTar Kdopor .. . Kal mepl TovTwY SyAGoaL p27) pOvOL Tots 
TeTaypevolrs Gvdpacw, ... GAAG ToL Tots €iSeor SiaToLKiAaL THY 
Toinow. 

Isocr. 294 D (kara tév codpioréy § 20 Bekker) detv ror per 
padnray Tpos TO THY vow Exew olay xpi) TA per €idn TOV Adywr 
padety, k.T.X. 

These, the ordinary uses of the word, may all be readily 
exemplified out of Plato. 

a. (1) Rep. X. 618 A émi eiSeo Kal Kata KdAQn. 

Charm. 154 D 76 et80s mayxados. 

Symp. 189 E 70 et3os arpoyyddor. 

Prot. 352 A avOpwmov oKxomG@p ex Tov Etdous. 

(2) Rep. Ill. 402 D & te TH Wuyi). . . evdvta Kal ev Two eideL, 
‘in mind and body.’ 

Symp. 196 A dypds 76 ei80s, ‘ of flexible make.’ 

b. (1) Rep. 1X. 572 C dppijoas eis bBpw te wacav Kai 76 
éxeivwy €idos, ‘their way of life’ (where 700s has been need- 
lessly conjectured). 

(2) Rep. V. 449 C eiB0s Gov ov TO EAaXLOTOV EKKAETITELY TOD 
Adyov, ‘a whole chapter.’ 

TII. 392A T(...qpiv... ete AouTdy elBos ; (cp. Laws VI. 751 A). 

Il. 363 E dAdo ad €i80s Adywr. 

See also Phaedr. 263 C kaddv yodr adv .. . €idos ely KaTave- 
VONKOS. 

c. Rep. I. 357 C tpirov dé épas Tu... et80s dya8od, ‘a third 
kind of good.’ 
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Gorg. 473 E GAXo ad rotro eiSos edAeyxov eoriv ; 

Rep. TI. 406 C odd& azeipla trovtov Tov eidous Tis latpiKijs, 
‘this mode of practice.’ 

IV. 424 C el80s... Kaivov povotkis peTaBddAeww, ‘a new style 
in music.’ 

And therefore in passages of more distinctly philo- 
sophical import the interpreter is by no means bound to 
drag in a ready-made ‘doctrine of ideas’ (eicayayeiv ta 
cién) wherever the word eidos happens to occur. This can 
hardly be done without violence, for example, in the 
following places :— 

Rep. Il. 380 D dAAdtrovta 76 abrod eidos els TOAAaS popdas. 

VI. 511 A TovrTo Toivuy vonToy eV TO Eldos EAEyov. 

VIL. 530 C ov pry Ev, GAG TAciw . . . elBN TapexeTat 7 opd. 

VIL. 532 E (1) Tob biaddéyerOar dvvapyis) Kata rota 81) €tdy 
OLETT KE. 

VIII. 544. D O67 kal dvOpeérmwv €idy ToocatTa avdyKn TpdTHY 
eival, O6oaTEp Kal TOALTELOL. 

And in the concluding passage in Book VI, where eidos is 
the cardinal term, it is applied to the visible forms as well 
as to the invisible (510 D Tots épwpévos eid8eor tpooxpovrat, 
compared with 511 B, C aic@nt@ Tavtanacw ovderi Tpooxpe- 
evos, GAN’ €iSeow abtois Ou’ aitay els atta, kal TeAeuTG els €tdy). 

Oés,—In Phaedr. 249 B where eidos has been used in the logical 
sense (infra p. 298, y) it recurs in the same passage (1) for the 
imaginary form or nature of the soul, and (2) for the form and 
appearance of the noble steed. 


§ 26. Platonic uses. 

Eiéos as employed by Plato is a word of extremely wide 
significance, and even where its use is avowedly technical 
(as in Phaedo 102 A) it receives not a new meaning but 
a new application. It is applied so variously that it 
can hardly be defined more closely, as a philosophical 
term in Plato, than by saying that it denotes the objective 
reality of any and every abstract notion. Nor is the word 
in this its philosophical sense by any means confined to 
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the Platonic ‘ideas. The crude idealists of Soph. 246 are 
no less than Plato himself believers in e/én. And in the 
passage of the Republic just referred to (VI. 510, 511) the 
connotation of efdos is not confined to the classification of 
natural objects, nor to mathematical principles, nor to 
moral truths. It includes also émiorijpn, ad7nOea, ovoia, 7) 
Tob ayadod id€a and all other philosophical conceptions to 
which the mind of Plato had attained when the book was 
written. 

The application of the term in different passages, even 
within the limits of one dialogue, is by no means uniform. 

a. Eidos is an ethical notion regarded as an object of § 27. 
thought. 

The chief instance of this use in the Republic is HI. 402 B, C 
OvdE PovTLKOL TpdTEpoy eodpeOa . .. TplY Gy TA THS Gwdpoadyys 
cidy Kal dvSpelas Kal édeuBepidtnTos Kal peyadorpetretas Kal doa 
ToUTwy adedpa Kal Ta TOUTwWY ad évavTia TavTaxod TEpipEepopweva 
yvopi(mpev Kal evovta év ois verti aiobaveueba Kai avTa Kai 
eixdvas avT@v, Kal pyre ev opuiKpois pyre ev peyadous atiud- 
Copev, GAAG Tis adtis oldyeOa Téxvyns elvar Kal wedeTnS ; where 
observe that two lines lower down the word is used in the 
vernacular meaning of ‘bodily constitution’ (€ re tH Wox7) 
... kal €y T@ elder: supra p. 294, a (2)). 

Cp. Parm. 130 B ércaiov tt €iS0s aitd Kad’ aird Kai Kadod 
kal aya0od cal Tavtwy .. . TOY TOLOUTaY. 

Ib. 135 C xaddv Te Ti Kal dikaoy Kat dyabdv Kal Ev ExacTov 
TOV €idav. 

B. This meaning is extended from ethical universals to 
all universals, implying at once the abstract notion and 
the essential nature of the thing. 

Phaedo 100 B, C eivai Tt Kadov avto Kad’ aito Kal ayadov 
Kat péya kal TaAAa mavTa, resumed in ib. 102 B with eivai ru 
EkaoTov Tay Eldar. 

Crat. 440 B ei 8€ kai avTo 76 e805 petaminter Tis yvooews, 
dpa Tt ay petatinror eis GAXo €id0s yrdoews, K.T.A. 


Rep. V.°476 A, X. 596 A et8o0s yap mov tT ev Exactor 
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eiwOayer TiWecOar wept ExaoTa TA TOAAG, ols Ta’TOY GvOLA eT- 
époper. 

Parm. 135 D. (See also ib. 130 C, D where the doubt is 
raised whether there is any such essential nature attaching 
to dirt, mud, hair, and other insignificant things.) 

y. Eidos is the reality of a general concept. 

Phaedr. 249 B det yap avOpwrov Evyievar kar etdos eyd- 
LEVvOr', K.T.A. 


Ib. 277 C, Rep. VIII. 544 D artis cat ev elder . . . KElTaL: 
// 0) ] > 
ss 


(1) Eidos is thus a logical whole, containing the particulars 
under it. Rep. V. 475 B mavtos Tod eiSous, Theaet. 178 A, ib. 
148 D. 

(2) But it is also a part, i.e. a subordinate species: 
Phaedr. 265 E kar €i8y dvvacOm Tepver, Rep. V. 454 A Ova TO 
py Ovvacbat Kat’ ely Srarpovpevor ... emurxoTretv, Theaet. 181 C, 
1S 7AG: 


Obs, 1.—Eidos when thus employed signifies a true and natural, 
as opposed to an arbitrary division. Cp. Polit. 262, 263. 


Obs. 2.—In the passage of the Phaedrus p. 265 ff., the word is 
also used in the familiar idiomatic sense of a line of argument or 
mode of reasoning (see above, p. 295 b (2)) rovrwr Se rwav ex Toxns 
pnOevray dvow eidotv . ... 7d 8 erepov 81 Et8og Ti A€yers; See also ib. 
263 B, C. 


6. Eiéos is applied, not only to the species into which 
a genus is divided, but also to the parts of an organic 
whole. These two conceptions are, in fact, not clearly 
kept apart by Plato. 

Thus the Soul in Rep. Iv. 435 ff. is shown to have three 
forms or natures (e/6n), which are her parts (yep, p. 442), 
but are also species, having varieties under them (VIII. 
559 E, alib.), and are repeatedly spoken of as yévn. 

e. Eidos is the type of any natural kind, comprising its 
essential attributes. , 
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Theaet. 157 B, C dvOpwndr te rievtar Kal A(Oov Kai ExaoToY 
(odv Te Kal €idos. 
Parm. 130 C dvOpeérov ei80s xwpis dv Kal Tv otoL pets 


3 ~S / > , fh) 2. ra s\ A baa \ ay 
EOHEV TAVTWY, AUTO TL €L00S avOporov 1) TUPOS 7 Kat voaTos. 


Obs.—This is the provas of Phileb. I5A €va avOparov ... Kat Boor eva, 
x.T.A., about which there, as in Parm. 130 c, p, Socrates expresses 
himself doubtfully. 


¢. Eidos is also used of an abstract whole, conceived as 
separable from the parts, as in 

Theaet. 204 A 7) Kal 76 GAov ex TOY pepGv héyeLs yeyovos EV 
TL €id0s ETEPOY TOV TAVTOD LEPOV ; 

n. Eidos is used not only for the type of a natural kind 
(man, horse, stone, &c.),—though on this point, as we have 
seen, there is in Plato’s mind a lingering doubt,—not only 
for generic attributes (good, beautiful, wise, &c., Phileb. 15), 
but also to denote an idea of relation, as for example, the 
idea of similarity. 

Parm. 128 E atro xa’ atro €t865 TL GpovoTyTos. 

In Rep. V. 454 B ti ei8os 70 tijs érépas TE Kai THs avTHs 
ptoews kai mpos Ti Tetvor wpiCoyeba ; the meaning of cidos is 
further explained by zpos ri retvov. And in Phaedo 74, 75, 
although the term eiéos is not expressly used of avro 76 
teov, yet the whole course of reasoning implies that this, 
together with pei(ov xai €Aarrov, is included amongst the 
elon spoken of in ib. 102 A. 

0. Lastly, eidos is applied to each of the primary forms 
or elements of thought. These come into question most 
in the dialectical dialogues (Theaet., Soph., Polit., Phileb.), 
but the use referred to is much the same with that which 
occurs already in Phaedr. 263 B ciAnhevar twa yXapaxrijpa 
éxatépov Tod «ious. See especially Parm. 129 D, E, Theaet. 
184, 185, 197 D, 202 A, Soph. 254 C, Phileb. 23 B, C, and 
again Soph. 258, where the @arépou gvous is described as 
an eiSos, and also as having an «i8os (i.e. a real nature 
corresponding to its definition). 
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The chief meanings or applications of eféos as a philo- 
sophical term in Plato may accordingly be thus tabulated :— 

Eidos is 

1. an ethical notion, Rep. III. 402 C, D, &c. 

2. a universal nature, Phaedo 100 B, C. 

3. a logical whole, Phaedr. 249 B. a. genus, Rep. V. 
474; B. species, Phaedr. 265 E. 

4. a part of an organic whole: an organ, Rep. IV. 435. 

5. the type of a natural kind, Theaet. 157 B. 

6. a pure abstraction, e.g. the whole as separable from 
the parts, Theaet. 204 A. 

7. an idea of relation, Rep. v. 454 C. 

8. any primary form or element of thought, Theaet. 
184, 185, Parm. 129 C—E, Soph. 254, &c. 

Tévos, 

yevos often occurs in the Republic, Parmenides, and later 
dialogues, interchangeably with eidos, though suggesting 
rather the notion of kzzd, than of form or nature. 

Rep. V. 477 B, C dyjoopev bvvapets eivar yévos TL TOY OVTHY 

. ef dpa pavOavers 6 BovrAopar A€yew TO €idSos ... ib. D, E els 
TL yévos . . . 7) €is GAXO Eidos ; 

Parmenides 129 C attra Ta yéy Te Kai €idn. 

See also Polit. 285 c, 286 D. 

This use is especially frequent in the Sophistes. 

yevos is combined with iééa in Laws VII. 836 D 70 rijs 
codpovos id€as yévos. 

Obs.—The use of yévos becomes more frequent in the later 
dialogues and at the same time the applications of eidos and idea 
become more varied. For confirmation of these assertions the 
student may consult the following passages :— 

eidos Soph. 219-230 (where «iSos occurs fifteen times), 236, 239, 
246, 248, 252, 254, 255, 250, 258, 259, 260, 261, 264, 265, 267 : 
Polit. 258, 262, 263, 267, 278, 285, 286, 287, 288, 2890, 201, 304, 
306, 307: Phil. 18, 19, 20, 23, 32, 33, 35, 49, 52s: Wilsonare 
40, 42, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 
67,68, 69, 75, 77, 81, 83, 87; 88, 89, 90: Laws I. 6308, VI. 751 A. 

i8éa Soph. 235, 253, 254, 255: Polit. 258, 289, 307, 308: Phil, 
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16, 25, 60, 64 (twice), 67: Tim. 28, 35, 39, 40, 58, 60, 70, 71,75, 
77: Laws vit. 836 p (rd tijs ca@ppovos ideas yévos). 

yevos Soph. 228 (three times), 229, 235, 253, 254, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 261, 267, 268: Polit. 260, 262, 263, 266, 267, 279, 285, 287, 
Bseneoo, 202. 305° Phil 12, 29, 25, 26,27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 44, 52, 
65: Tim. 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53) 54, 55, 5% 57; 
Bar 59,00, 62, 62, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 85; 86, 
92: Laws vi. 797 A, vil. 836 D, 897 B, XI. 916 D. 


18a. § 29. 

idéa is the feminine form of efdos. It is naturally the 
more picturesque word and is accordingly more frequent 
in the more imaginative and exalted passages. From this 
cause, and from its adoption as a term of Stoicism, the 
word has passed over into Latin and thence into modern 
literature and philosophy. 

Ordinary meanings. 

a. In the literal sense,=‘ form, ‘appearance,’ id€éa is used 
by Pindar, Theognis, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
and Thucydides (VI. 4 6ru dpewavoeidés THv id€ar Td ywpiov eott). 

b. In Herodotus it has the slightly more abstract 
meaning of Nature, description (I. 203 @vAAa rorjode i8€ys, 
‘leaves of such a nature’; Il. 71 vow... mapéxovtar idéns 
Topvoe, ‘their nature and description is as follows’; 
VI. 119), and even of a line of thought or policy, VI. 100 
eppoveor b€ diacias idéas. 

c. In Thucydides, where (acc. to Bétant) the word occurs 
fourteen times (see esp. III. 81, § 5 7acd re i8€a Katéorn Oava- 
Tov), it has acquired the further meaning of a plan, or mode 
of operation (see above, ecidos, p. 294, b (1)). 

Il. 77, § 2 wacap is€ay emevdovr, ‘they devised every plan.’ 

Ill. 62, § 2 7H ... avrn idéa torepoy ... atrixicat, ‘on the 
same principle.’ 


d. In Isocrates idea already signifies a form (1) of life, 
(2) of speech, (3) of thought (see also Aristoph. Nub. 547 
GAN del kawads id€as elopepwr copiCowar, Ran. 384, Av. 993): 
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(1) Isocr. p. 21 D (Nicocl. § 46) det 5€ xpijcOar pev aporepars 
rais iS€as ravras (dignity and urbanity). 

32 E ras ev pi) petexovoas TovTwy TGr iSeav (dperds) peydAwv 
Kaxov airtas ovoas, ‘those virtues that have no share of 
temperance and justice.’ 

The idéa: referred to are cwdpoot’vn and dixarocvvy. 

36A ey tais atrais iséacs (explained by €v tats dmoptats, 
év tats duvaoteiais, Xc.). 

259 E (Panathen. § 141) tas... i8€as rév wodiTeray Tpets 
€lral. 

(2) 42c (Panegyr. § 7) ef pey pndayds adds ofdv Tt Hv 
dyAody Tas adTas Tpakers GAN 7) bia pas Beas. 

210 E (Helen. Encom. § 16) €or: & ovk €x TGy adTay Beav 

. . 6 Adyos, 294 C (Sophist. § 18). 

(3) 312 C (Antid. § 12) rocadras i8€as Kat rocotroy GdAijAwv 
adestécas svvappocat kal cvvayayetv, ‘notions so important 
and so remote from one another.’ 

(4) A special use occurs in 216 E (Helen. Encom. § 62) 
boa tavTns THs id€as Kexotwornke, Where atry 7 iéa is the 
attribute of beauty. 

(The word is hardly, if at all, used by Xenophon.) 

Thus it is evident that by the time of Plato the word idea 
was ready for his philosophical use. But before touching 
on this, it is important to observe, as in the case of «iéos, 
(1) that he also employs it freely in all the senses (except 
perhaps that marked ¢) above-mentioned, and (2) that even 
in philosophical passages it is by no means always used 
with a scientific or technical intention. Such an intention 
is only to be assumed when the context places it beyond 
doubt. 

a. Protag. 315 E 7yv... is€av mavv Kados. 

Phaedr. 251 A 1 Tiva ooparos id€éav. 

Phaedo 108D tiv... i8€av tijs yijs. 

Polit. 291 B ray 6€ preradAdtrover tds Te iSéas Kal THY 
évvap.iv eis GAATAOUvs. 


is ; ‘ lal / c , , 3 fal n 
b. Rep. 1S fe 369 A THY TOV pelCovos OLOLOTHTA EL TI) TOV 
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eAatrovos ld€a emurxovovrtes, ‘the resemblance of the greater 
in the form of the less.’ 

Rep. I. 380D gavragecOat dAdore Ev GAXaLs iB€ats. 

Tim. 58 D riv Tod oxrpartos idéav, ‘the shape of the figure.’ 

¢. This meaning is possibly approached in Rep. VI. 
507 E ov opixpa dpa i8éa, «.7.d., ‘by a notable expedient’ (?) ; 
Phaedr. 237 D, 238A. But it is hard to find in Plato an 
exact parallel for the Thucydidean use. 

dD. Phaedr. 253 B eis 70 €xeivov emitydevpa Kal iBeav ayovow, 
‘into conformity with his practices and way of life” Cp. 
eldos, p. 294, b (1). 

Even where the context is highly philosophical, idea 
often retains its usual, vernacular, meaning. Thus in 
Phaedr. 246 A it is used not of absolute Justice, Beauty, 
&c., but of the nature or conformation of the soul, as it is 
there figuratively described. And in Theaet. 184 C, D 
the word is similarly applied, not to Being, sameness, 
difference, and the other primary notions, but to the nature 
of the mind perceiving them—els piay tiva iBéav, etre Wuxi 
elre 6 Tt Set Kadelv, TavTA TabTa EvyTeEiveEl. 

Platonic uses. 

The transition to the specially Platonic use is well 
marked in Parm. 131 E, 132 A otal oe €x Tod ToLOvdE Ev ExacTor 
eidos oleo Oar civar. Gray TOAN UtTa peydda oor bd€y e€ivat, pla 
Tis tows doxel id€a 7 avti eivar emi Tavta iBevT, dOev ev TO 
peya nye evar, ‘when you look at them together, there 
appears to you one and the same form (or idea) in 
them all.’ 

a. ‘léé€a, as a philosophical term, signifies rather form 
than kizd. The meaning of a class, which efdos often 
essentially connotes, attaches only accidentally to idéa. 
The latter term immediately suggests the unity of 
a complex notion as present to the mind. It is thus 
used to describe the work of cvvaywyy, where efdos denotes 
the result of dvaipeous :— 


Phaedr. 265 D, E els play te iS€av cvvopOvta cyew Ta 
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ToAAaX?) Svermappeva, KTAL. . . TO Ta Kar’ €idy SivacOaL 
TEMVEL. 

Theaet. 205 D, E, Soph. 253, D, Phileb. 60 D. 

Observe the frequent combination of pta iSéa, 

See also Phaedo 103 D, E—where at first sight the terms 
may seem to be interchanged—p?) povoy avtd 76 «ides 
a€votaat rod Eavrod dvduaros els Tov del xpovov, GAA Kal GAXO 
ti, 5 €or pey ovK exeivo, xe SE THY ekeivou pop>hy del StavTeEp 
. . » 1O4C ode rabra Lovxe deXouevois exelvyy THY iéav o 
dv tH €v adrots oven evartia 7}. Ona closer inspection it is 
seen that idéav corresponds not to «ios but to poppyy in 
the preceding sentence. 

It follows that each eidos, or distinct and definite kind, 
has its own idéa, or notional form. 

Euthyphr. 5 D 70 dvdéo.ov . . . adrd 6 abt@ Gpoioy Kat 
€xov play Twa Seay Kata THY dovdTHTA. 

Phil. 25 B 70 puxrov (eldos) ... tiva Béav pycopen exe 5 

B. In Rep. v1, where Plato dwells on the unity of 
knowledge and characterizes the philosopher as a spectator 
of all time and all existence, the term idéa, in the more 
precise philosophical sense, occurs with special frequency. 

VI. 486 D, E iv (didvouay) ent thy Tod dvTos Bay Exaorov Td 
abtopves evdywyov TapéeEet. 

VI. 507 B, C tas .. . i8€as voeioOar per, dpacba 8 ov. 

And the process so indicated naturally culminates in 
the contemplation of the i8€a rod dyaod. Closely akin 
to this last is the use in Phil. 67 B olkewdrepov . . . TH TOD 
VLK@VTOS idéa. 

And in the more imaginative description of the parts 
of the Soul towards the end of Book 1x ié€a again takes 
the place of efdos :— 

588 C, D play pev i®eav Onpiov movkidov . . . play 6 Tolvuy 
GdAnv id€av A€ovtos, pilav 6€ avOpemov (he had just said in 
illustration ovyval A€yovrar Evprreducviar tS€ar ToAAat eis Ev 
yeverOar) '. 


! To estimate Plato’s freedom in the use of terms, words like épos, TUos, 


—— 
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y. “Idéa is also preferred in speaking of an organic whole, 
in which the parts or elements are merged :— 

Theaet. 204A pila idéa @& Exdotwy TOV cuvappoTTovTHY 
oTOLXelwy yryvomern. 

The word idéa may be regarded as symbolizing the 
union of thought and imagination in Plato. 

Adtés. 

a. The emphatic use of aitds is the most constant and § 33. 
characteristic of the various modes in which Plato 
expresses his belief in the absolute reality of universals. 
The term id€a in its technical sense is absent both from 
the myth in the Phaedrus and from the discourse of 
Diotima in the Symposium, where eZdos, too, only comes 
in by the way. But the pronominal use now in question 
perpetually recurs. It is needless to quote passages at 
length: it is enough to refer to Lys. 220 B, Crat. 439 C, D, 
Phaedr. 247 D, Phaedo 748, 76C, 100B,C (atré kad’ adrd, 
cp. Rep. VI. 485 D, X. 604 A), Symp. 211B (atro xaé’ até 
pe@ avrot), ib. D (Qemuerm advtd TO kaddv), Rep. I. 342A, II. 
363 A, IV. 438 C, V. 472C, 476 A-C, 479 A, VI. 493 E, 506D, E, 
Vii? Avex O02 AS Patm. 133°), &c., Theaet. 175'B, Cc 
(adtis Suxacoodvns TE Kat GduKias). 

B. Yet, while thus consecrated to special use, the § 34. 
pronoun is far from losing its proper idiomatic sense. 
Words like avrodixaoctvnvy belong to later Platonism, 
although, through a not unnatural error, they have found 
their way into MSS. of Plato (E. on Text: above, p. 71). 
Such a form as avtodvOpw70s nowhere occurs, and, though 
the neuter pronoun is often joined to a feminine abstract 
word, frequent changes of the order clearly prove that 
they do not adhere together as in a compound. See for 
example 


poppn, povas \Phileb.), potpa, ptAov (Polit.), pépos, péAos, sTorxetov, poptoy, 
oxjpa, €vas, Should be considered. This is more noticeable in later dialogues. 
The expression is more varied, as the philosopher becomes more sure of his 
ground. : 


WO. Tr: x 
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Rep. I. 331 C rotvro & avrd, THY duxatocvyny . . . 

Theaet. 146 E émiotjyny avto 6 ti mor éotiv. 

And consider the context of 11. 363 A ovdk adté duxavoovrny 
ézaiwodvres, GANA Tas am adras eddoKipynoets, where Par. A 
reads avtodixaroovvny. 

Once more, the Platonic student must often refrain from 
Platonizing. Even in passages where the ‘doctrine of 
ideas’ is immediately in question the emphatic avres 
occurs in the ordinary vernacular sense. The context 
must decide. Thus in Rep. VI. 510 E atta pev tatra.. . 
511 A adtots Tois tT TOY KaTw a7eiKacbetor, the pronoun 
refers to roils dpwpévois eideo. supra, individual objects 
themselves as opposed to their shadows or reflexions, 
although in the words 10d tetpayévov atrod evexa .. . Kal 
dvayérpov atts, what has here been called the special use 
of airdés has intervened. Compare Parm. 130D xpi) pavat 
kal TovTwy ExdoTov €idos eivar Xwpis, dv GAO abrav Gy jets 
petaxerpiCoueOa,—‘ the actual hair, mud, dirt, &c., of 
common life’: Soph. 241 E (zepl) ciddAwp .. . efre pavtacpdtov 
adtav, 7) Kal wept TexvGv Tr, K.T.A., ‘illusions themselves or the 
arts concerned with them.’ 

y. It follows that there is nothing specially Platonic in 
such uses as Crat. 432D 76 pev adté, To 5€ dvoya (‘name 
and thing’), or Theaet. 202 A abré éxeivo povor tis epet (‘the 
term by itself apart from attributes ’). 

Eivat, 6 ott, TO dv, Ta OvTa, Td dv ExacToV, dvTWs, ovcia. 

(Theaet. 186 A toiro yap padiota ent mavTwv TapéeTera.) 

In all Greek philosophy, and not in Plato alone, meta- 
physical truths are expressed through civa, its inflexions 
and derivatives. The cause of this is partly to be sought 
in Eleaticism, but largely also in the Socratic form of 
questioning, tt éort; 

The student who would learn of Plato in simplicity 
should clear his mind of Aristotelian distinctions, such as 
those in the third book of the Metaphysics, and, still 
more carefully of Daseyn, Wesen, Ansich, Fiirsich, 
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Anundfiirsichseyn, and other terms of modern German 
philosophy. 

a. Odcia is the truth of predication, as sifted out by § 36. 
dialectical discussion (Prot. 349B); in other words, it is 
the reality of definition : 

Rep. X. 597 A 6 67 shaper eivar 0 éote KALvy. 

Phaedo 75 D wepi amavtwr ois emicppayiGopea Totro, 
8 €otw: ib. 65 D. 

' Phaedo 78 C avr? 7 obcia is Adyov Sidouer Tod eivar: 
Polit. 285 B. 

Phaedr. 245 E Woyijs otctay te Kal Adyov TovToy adrov Ts 
A€ywr ov« aicxvreira, 

Being, so conceived, is called in Phaedo 76 C,D 1 rovatrn 
odcia, 

B. Ta dvta, Td dv Exactov, have nearly the same force. 

Phaedr. 247 E kai raAAa @oattws Ta Ovta OvTws Oeacapery : 
ib. 262 B 6 pi €yvwpikds 5 éotw Exactov Tdv dvtwr. 

Theaet. 174 A tv dvtwy Exdétou GXov. 

Rep. VI. 484 D rods éyvmxdras pev Exactov Td ov. 

y- But sometimes, in moments of exaltation, the whole § 37. 
of Being (like the sea of Beauty in the Symposium) is 
spoken of as one condinzuum, which, as the object of 
intellectual contemplation, exists in a region above the 
Visible :— 

Phaedr. 247C % yap dyp@parés te kal doxnpatictos Kal 
avadis obcla dvtws Woryx7s obca KvBepyyTn pdvm OeaTi vo: 
ib. D,E émuornuny, ovx 7) yeveots mpdcect, 000 | €aTl Tov 
érepa ep ETEpH Ovoa GY Hels VOY OvTw@Y Kaovper, GAAQ Tip év TO 
8 éotw dy dvtws emompny oboay. (Cp. Tim. 29 C, 35 A.) 

The white light of Being so conceived is parted into 
the primary colours, as it were, of Knowledge and Truth, as 
for example in Rep. VI. 508, 509, where, however, the idéa 
Tod ayadot dominates over ovafa as well as over émortjyn and 
adndevca. See also for the totality of Being, VI. 486 A 
Oewpia TavTos pev xpdvov, Taons b€ ovcias. And, for ovoia 
as abstract truth, VII. 525 C ém 


’ 


3 / U ‘\ > , 
adndevayv TE Kal ovTiay. 


~ 


2 
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5. In the dialectical dialogues ovata and 76 ov have again 
the more logical meaning, ‘ Reality, answering to truth of 
conception :’ or the essence of a thing as defined (Polit. 
283 E, Phil. 32). 

For example, in the strikingly modern passage of the 
Theaetetus quoted above, this sentence occurs, 186 B rod 
bev oKAnpod Tv oKANpoTHTa 1a Tis eTapis aicOnoera, Kat Tod 
padaxod Tv padakdrnta woa’tws ... THY b€ ye ovdotavy Kal 
6 Te eotdv Kal Ti evavtTidrnta Tpds GAAHAW kal Tir obctav ad Tijs 
€vayTioTy Tos avTi 1) Woxi) emaviotca Kal ovpBdddovoa mpds 
GAAnAa Kpive Teiparar ypiv. And, just below, Ta 6€ wept 
TovTwy dvadoyicpata mpds Te ovciay Kal dpédecavy (‘ what they 
are and what good they do’) péyis Kai év xpovm 61a TOAAGY 
Tpaypatev kal matdelas mapaylyvetar ois Gv Kal mapaylyryrat. 
And in the main argument of the Sophistes, ro ov is 
positive truth or reality, as opposed to negation. The 
verb of existence is attenuated to the copula, passing from 
the notion of essence to that of relation. Yet this 
dialectical procedure does not preclude a recurrence to the 
language of ‘ ontology ’:— 

Soph. 254 A, B 6 6€ ye iAdcodos, TH TOG Svtos del Ova 
Aoytopav Tpockeipevos idé€a, bia 7d Aaprpdyv ad THs xepas 
ovoapas evTETis OPOnvar’ Ta yap THs TOV TOAAGY Wox7js OupaTa 
Kaptepety pos TO Oetoy asopevta advvata, 

A different shade of meaning is observable according 
as eivat is opposed to yiyrecOa or daivecOa (Tim. 27 D, 
Parm. 165 A). 

e. A special meaning of ovoia = puxt? ovoia, ‘concrete 
reality, is formulated in Phil. 27 B, and applied in 
Tim. 354A. But to examine this at present would be to 
travel too far beyond the stage of Platonism embodied in 
the Republic. 

¢. If the philosophical meanings of eléos, idéa, airds, are 
crossed by the vernacular meaning, this happens inevitably 
also in the case of «iva: in both its meanings, (1) as the 
copula and (2) as the substantive verb. 
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(1) Rep. VI. 507 B moAAd kaka . . . Kal TOAAG ayada Kai 
ee er * , / \ 4 oO / 
ExaoTa OUTws Elval chayev TE Kal dLopiCouev TH AOYY. 

(2) Parm. 135 D, E ovd€y xaderov . . . dtLody Ta bvTa TAaXOVTA 
bJ / 
atopatveww. 

So ovsia in the sense of ‘property’ occurs in Phaedr. 252A 
Kat ovotas du’ dweAevav aToAAvpErns Tap ovdoev Tera. And there 
is a play on both uses of the word (property and truth) in 


eS ' n See, as A 
_Gorg. 472 B émixetpets exBadAeu pe €x Tis obatas Kal TOD GAnOods. 


Metéxew, pedetis, petdoxecis, exew, petadapBdvew, mpooxpyabar, 
peTadnis, Kowwvia, peteivar, mapetvar, Tapougia, dyyetov (Lys. 
219D), évetvar, mpooytyvecOar, mpocetvar, mapaylyverOar, éyyiyveoBar, 
Spotwots, pipnors, Tapdderypa, tepipepecOar, mepitpexetv, peTari- 
Ocobar, wetovOdvar, aos ExELv, cUpTAOKy. 

(cite mapovota, eire Kowwvia, etre O7n 61) Kal Omws Tpoo- 
ayopevopern,—od yap ett Todto Sucxupitopar Phaedo 100), 
Gp hep: V: 476.C, D.) 

See Arist. Metaph. 1. 6, § 4 thy perro. ye pedekw 7 tiv 
pipnow, yrs av ein TOV E€id@v, APEioay Ev KOLV@ CyTELV. 

a. In his first discovery of the supreme reality of 
universals, Plato lightly assumes the correlation between 
them and the particulars of experience. He is more 
concerned in asserting this than in explaining it. And 
he expresses his conception in a variety of ways. When 
Socrates in the Phaedo substitutes a dialectical for 
a physical method, he implies a causal relation of idea to 
fact—épxopar yap 61) émxeipGv cor emdeiEacOar Tis aitlas TO 
eldos 0 mempaypyarevpat (Phaedo 100 B), and he explains 
this by participation: ib. C « ti €otw GAO Kadov TArv 
aitdé TO Kaddy, ovde bt ev GAAO Kaddy Eivar 7) BrdTe perexer 
éxelvov tod Kadovd. He does not, however, confine himself 
to the word peréyew, as if this were the chosen term of 
the school: peradapBavew (102 B) is freely substituted, also 
kowavia (100 D). And it is observable that the abstract 
nouns, pédeéis, peradnyis (Parm. 131, 132, 151), do not 
seem to have been at this time in use. 


§ 39. 
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8. The participation of the particular in the universal 
is otherwise spoken of as the presence of the universal in 
the particular: Phaedo 1co D » éxetvov rod Kadod etre mapoucia, 
elite xowrwria. Cp. Lys. 217D xal pay mapeln y av adrais 
AevxoTns: Charm. 158 E.  Evetva.—‘to inhere’ is similarly 
used in the Republic: Ill. 402 C ra tis cwppocdtyys €idn .. . 
evovta €y ois éveortv. In the same passage these moral 
attributes are spoken of as ‘carried about’ zavraxod 
mepipepspeva ; and in Theaet. 202 A, though not in stating 
Plato’s own theory, general predicates are said to rum 
round about, wepitpéxew, amongst particular subjects. 

y. The relation of the universal to the particular is 
elsewhere regarded as the relation of the Perfect to the 
Imperfect, or of the Ideal to the Actual. Plato in the 
Phaedo does not feel this point of view to be inconsistent 
with the former. In that dialogue (p. 74) the reminiscence 
which is the germ of knowledge is accounted for by the 
resemblance of things transitory to eternal truths, known 
by us in a pre-existent state. The perception of equality 
and inequality, for example, is referred to the recollection 
of Ideal Equality (aird 76 icov). Sense-perceived equality 
recalls this by resemblance, but falls short of it. 6rav ye 
amd TOv Spolwy drapyiurnoKyntat Tis Tl, Gp ovK GvayKaioy . . 
evvoeiv, elite TL €ANELTEL TOUTO KaTa THY OpoldTnTa ElTE pH, K.T.A. 
In Phaedo 698 the ordinary Virtue is called a oxcaypadia, 
and in 76D occurs the phrase, taéra (ra ex tév aicdjcewr) 
exelvy (77 ovata) areka Lowey, 

This form of Plato’s Idealism appears principally (1) in 
passages marked by strong ethical aspiration, or (2) where 
his speculation takes a cosmological turn. The image 
often employed is that of pattern and copy, borrowed from 
the ‘imitative’ arts, especially from the art of painting. 

(1) Moral improvement is continually represented as 
a process of assimilation to the Divine (see esp. Theaet. 
1768). And in this connexion Plato treats the notions 
of participation and assimilation as interchangeable. For 
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instance in Phaedr. 253A the words xa0’ écov dvvatov Bed 
avOpeorm petacxety are immediately followed up with 
Towovow ws dSvvaTov Spodstatoy TH oHeTepw Dew. See Arist. 
Met. I. 6, § 3 thy be pedeEw Tovvopa povoy pereBadrev’ of pev 
yap IIvéayopeor pysjoer ta ovta dacly eivar tar apiOyer, 
[Adroy 6€ pedeger, Totvopa petaBadrov. tiv pevtor ye peeew 
7 THY piwnoww, Hrs av ein TG clddv, apeioar ev Kowv@ Cyreiv. 

In the Republic, the perfect or ideal state is more than 
once described as a pattern of which the actual state is to 
be a copy:—V. 472 D, E mapdSerypa ezovotpev Adyw ayabys 
TOAEwS, VI. HOOE of TH Oelw Tapadetyyart xpopevor Cwypador. 
And the same ideal is to be the pattern for the individual, 
whether the perfect state is realized or not,—IxX. 592 B 
aAN .. . ev ovpava tows wapdderypa dvaKertat T@ Bovdopero 
Opav Kal dp@vt EavTov KaTtoiki¢ery. This comes near to the 
exalted tone of Theaet. 176E tapaSetypatwv . . . €v TH OvTL 
EGTOTWY, TOD pev Helov EvdaisoverTarov, TOU O€ AGEov AOALwTaToU 
.. . AavOdvover TO pev dporovperor did Tas adikovs Tpakets, TO 
6€ avopotovpevor, where the ‘conjunction of opposites has 
a similar effect to that in Phaedo 74 D. 

And in the Politicus (273 B, 293 E, 297 C) the true states- 
man is represented as imitating from afar the principles 
of Divine Government. 

Similarly in Rep. vi. 500 c, Timaeus 47 C, the philosopher 
is described as imitating the universal order. See also 
Tim. 88 C xara 6€ TaiTa .. . TO TO’ TayTds Gropipovpevov 
eldos. 

(2) In the last-mentioned passages there is a union of § 43. 
the ethical with the cosmological strain. The following 
may serve to illustrate the place which piynots holds from 
time to time in Plato’s cosmogony. In the mythical 
description of the Earth in Phaedo 110 foll., the colours 
and the precious stones known in human experience are 
but meagre samples (delypata) of those on the upper surface 
of the globe as seen from above. In the vision of Judge- 
ment at the close of the Republic (not to dwell on the 
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Biwv mapadelypara) the orrery turning on Necessity’s knees, 
although partly pictorial, is partly also an ideal pattern 
(and in some occult or inconsistent way an efficient cause) 
of the revolutions of the planets. 

In the Phaedrus, 250 B, earthly realities are éuodpara 
Tov €xet; and each lover makes himself and his beloved like 
his god (cyadpa). 

And in the allegory of the Cave (Rep. VII) into which 
less of what is purely mythological enters, natural objects 
in their most essential forms are described as oxevacta 
eldwAa, things manufactured after the supreme realities, and 
moved by hands unseen so as to cast their shadows on 
the wall. Elsewhere in the Republic, the figure of 
substance versus shadow repeatedly appears: II. 365C, 
382:D, Ill. 401 B; 402.8, C, IV. 443°C; Vi 472C, Via tO yates 
VII. 516A, 520C, 534C, 1X. 587 D- . Cp. Lysistaigieam 
Phaedr. 250A,B. And a similar strain of metaphor is 
carried further in the Timaeus, where the world is an exo, 
or true image (not oxid, an imperfect likeness) of the 
vontov eidos, whose forms are stamped upon the chaotic 
receptacle of space ‘in a strange and hardly explicable 
way. (Tim. 50Cc.)! 

Meanwhile the other metaphors of participation in the 
ideas, veal presence of the ideas, communion with the ideas, 
are by no means discarded. For the Republic it is 
enough to quote V. 476, D, where indeed the two modes of 
expression (tO 6uouv . . . Ta peTexovTa) are conjoined,—as 
they are in Parm. 133D. See also VI. 505A 7 kat dixaa 
Kal TUAAG Tpocxpyodpeva xpynoysa Kal aera ylyvetat. 

In the later dialogues (Soph., Polit., Phil., Tim., Laws) 
the relation of the individual to the universal is altogether 
less in question. See Excursus, Essay on Structure, p. 46 ff. 
But peeéss still takes place between subject and predicate, 
or between substance and attribute. 


* Cp. Tim. 48, 49 ev pev ws mapadeiyparos eidos umorebev, vonTrov Kai ae 


KAT TAUTA OV, pipnpa be nmapadelyparos GevTEpov, yeveow Exov kai bpatov. 


Te 
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Soph. 247A bd:katoovvns €£er kal wapovota (L. C.’s con- 
jecture 6. €. x. ppovjvews has been approved by Schanz, but 
see the words which follow, 7é ye duvardv tw mapaytyverBar 
kal avoylyvecOar Tavtws eival TL pyoovow +), which show that 
the correction is not absolutely necessary. 

Ib. 248 C Grav tw wapy . . . dvvapts. 

Ib. 256A 61a TO petéxew ad mavT avrod. 

Phil. 16D piay idéav sepi mavrdos ... Gyreiv’ ebpyoew yap 
évovoay, 

Ib. 60 B,C tiv Tayalod biadepe piow Tede TOV GAAwY. Tit; 
i , rant oe oS) VAN a / \ / ‘ U 
@ Tapeity TovT del TOY CHwv d1a TEAOVS TaYTwWS KaL TaYTH, 

\ c / X ” a \ XX c ‘ / 
fnodevos ETEpov TOTE ETL TPOTbEtTOaL, TO SE tkavovy TeAEWTATOY 
EXEU. 

Polit. 268 B povorkijs . . . petetdyoev. 

Ib. 269D modAAGY pev Kal pakapiwv Tapa Tod yevyrioartos 

, 21 MS S SS , , \ , 
petethynder, atap ovy O71 KEKoWwsvnKE ye Kal TOpaTos, K.T.A. 

Ib. 273 B, 275 D ov perdv. 

Tim. 34 E petéxovtes tod ... eix7, 36 E, 58 E petioxer padAov 

, sis > ' , pred a 
Kivnoews, 77 A, B pETAoXY . . . weTexer, QOC Kal’ doov .., peTacxeELv 


avOpwrivyn pivots GOavacias EvdexeTat. 


6. The aropypata raised in the Parmenides, then (with § 


which cp. Phil. 15), have not had the effect of banishing 
‘participation’ (see esp. the examples just quoted from 
Polit., Phileb.). Yet it was there shown that particulars 
could not partake in the universal eidos, either (1) wholly, 
or (2) in part, nor (3) as individuals in a common form, nor 
(4) as objects of thought, nor (5) as copies of a pattern (kal 
n peOekis atty Tots GAXows ylyverOar TGv cidGv OdvK GAA TLS 7) 
elxacOjva adrois). Nor are these difficulties solved in the 
latter portion of that dialogue. What is really shown 
there is the inadequacy of the Zenonian dialectic, since by 
subjecting to it the Eleatic hypothesis of One Being, this 
is proved (1) to have no predicates, (2) to have all predi- 


! In Parm. 133 D there are two stages in the descent from the ideas 
to individuals, (1) époiwors, subsisting between the idea and its dpotwpaa or 


concrete type, and (2) pé@efis Tov G6pomwparos. 
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cates, and (3) to have neither all nor none, but to be in 
transition between them. Plato thus hints indirectly at 
the root-fallacy which he has ridiculed in the Euthydemus, 
and of which he finally disposes in the Sophistes—the 
blank absoluteness of affirmation and negation. By the 
series of inferences which Parmenides himself sums up in 
the concluding paragraph, Plato, it may be fairly said, 
eEnuporepixe TOV ToD Zjvewvos Adyov (cp. Euthyd. 360 D). 

e. This is not done without a motive, and the motive 
may be gathered-in the words of Socrates, Parm, 129 C-E et 

.. auTa Ta yevn Te Kal Eldyn ev abrots amodativor Tavaytia Tadra 
7a0n maoxovtTa, Géiov Oavpacew ... €ay ... TP@Tov pev drat- 
pirat xwpls adta kal? adbta ra eldn, ofov duordrnta Te Kal avopo. 
Ornta Kat TAHOos Kat TO ty Kal oTaow Kat Kivnow Kal TavTa 
Ta To“vadTa, €ita ey EavTois TatTa dvvapeva ovyKepavyvobar Kal 
diaxpiver Oar amopatyn, ayaiynv dv éywy’, &pn, Oavpactes. Cp. 
Phileb. 14 D. The discussion of those amopia has cleared 
the ground for truer modes of conception. Something like 
a theory of predication is at length formulated. But even 
in the Philebus the construction of ideas into a Kdopos tis 
ao épartos is carried only a little way, and after the relativity 
of ideas is proved, Plato still speaks of them as absolute, 
and still employs metaphorical language to indicate meta- 
physical relations. Yet the point of view is no longer 
quite the same as before. 

As the conception of the nature of predication becomes 
more distinct, a new stage of inquiry is reached in the 
search for an order and connexion of ideas. A rational 
psychology begins to clear away the confusions of a crude 
ontology. And while in the untried effort to account for 
yeévects, language is still affected with dualism and tinged 
with mythological imagery, a far less dubious light is 
already shining on the world of thought. 

In the Phaedo and elsewhere, moral and other ‘ideas ’— 
avTo TO KaAov, ayabov, dixatov, dovov, ivov, péya—were ranked 


together as coordinate, or summed up as 7) didv0s odoia and 
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set over against the transitoriness of individual objects, 7a 
rovtwy (sc. Téy €ld6v) peTexovTa. But in the concluding 
passage of Book VI, and in what follows it, there is a revela- 
tion of the unity and organization of knowledge, implying 
(1) that there is an order in the intellectual world, and 
(2) that there is a way upward and downward! between 
intellect and sense: moreover that above knowledge, truth 
and being, there is the supreme domination of the good. 
But the statement is in general terms, and no account is 
taken of the difficulties which are raised, without being 
solved, in the Parmenides. In the Theaetetus (185 C) it is 
clearly seen that Being, Unity, Number, likeness, difference 
and goodness (even when relative) are notions of a higher 
order than other generalizations of experience—they are 
birds that fly everywhere about the cage*—and also that 
there are relations between them (Theaet. 186 B rijv ovotav 
... THs evavTioryTos). The existence of such relations amongst 
the highest ideas (or primary forms of thought and being) 
is what the Stranger in the Sophistes undertakes to prove ; 
and here the long-familiar words kowwvia, peréxerv, peta- 
AapBavewy, eveivar (also EvppuEis, evorxeiv, cvvorkety, d€xeo0at, 
TpoTanTEL, TEPLTPEXELY, peTaTOccOar, prxOnvar, apporTey, TpoT- 
apracdat, cuppaveiy, cvudvTov éxew)*® are again in frequent 
use. Even the dim form of Space in the Timaeus, the 
yeverews TOV, is spoken of as etdds TL... peradapBavov ... 7 
Tod voyntod, and again as (eixdva) ovotas Gas yé Tws avTEXo- 
pevnv*. At the same time the other metaphor of Pattern 
and Copy comes once more into service, not now, however, 
merely to express the relation of particular to universal, 
but to throw light upon another difficulty, the possibility 


1 Cp. Heracl. Fr. 69 (Bywater) 650s ava KaTw pia Kat dv77. 

2 Theaet. 197 D: cp. Soph. 254 c. 

+ See Soph. 216, 223, 228 B, 235 A, 238, 248, 249A, 2508, 251, 252, 253, 
255, 256, 259; Polit. 309; Phil. 15 24. 37, 57, 60, 66. 

{ Tim. 45D, 51 A, 52€: cp. ib. 64D Avmys bE Kal Hdovms ov perexov. The 
simple words éxew, AapBavew, kextHoOa are often similarly used. So too p47) 
orepeoba Phileb. 67. 
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of false opinion (Wevdis dda) and of falsity (Wevdis Adyos). 
And as the idea of predication becomes more distinct, 
other modes of expression of a more definite kind are 
introduced—ze7ovdevat Parm. 148 A, wados éxew Soph. 
245A, Ta0nua Tdacyxew, cvdAr\aBy Theaet. 202, ovpmdoKy 
Theaet. 202 B, Soph. 262 C, 240 C, svyxpacts Polit. 273 B, &c., 
Phil. 64 D, &c., xoopos ao@patos Phil. 64 B. 


We are at present concerned not with Plato’s philosophy, 
but with his use of Language. Else more might be said 
not only of his various modes of expression, but of the 
increasing clearness of his thoughts, and of an approach to 
system. 

His expressions are various, because almost always 
figurative. Metaphorical language about philosophical 
notions is necessarily broken and inconsistent, and cannot 
without confusion be tested by a logical standard. Many 
phases of the Ideas occurred to Plato’s mind. They are 
universals, realities, absolute, relative: they represent the 
most abstract and the most concrete notions: they are 
isolated, and also ‘flying about’ everywhere among objects : 
they are akin to numbers, though not the same with them. 
Plato does not attempt to harmonize all these different 
views ; they are experimental conceptions of the Universal, 
which he gradually brings back more and more to what 
we term common sense,—to psychology and logic from 
a fanciful ontology. His language about them in the 
Phaedrus, Meno, Phaedo, is different from that which he 
uses in the Philebus and the Laws; or rather in the 
two latter dialogues the transcendental form of them has 
almost disappeared. If instead of dwelling on his use of 
terms we consider his thought and intention ', we find that 
in the dialectical dialogues and those which go with them 
(Tim., Critias, Laws), through grappling with the diffi- 
culties which his own theories have raised in relation to 


‘TL... dtavoovpevos cine (Theaet. 184 A). 
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contemporary opinion, he is confronted more and more 
closely with the great central questions of all philosophy, 
the essence of thought, the meaning of the Universe, the - 
conditions and possibilities of human improvement for the 
individual and for communities. The last word of Plato 
on the nature of Mind is hardly different from the language 
of Modern Philosophy. What can be more ‘modern,’ for 
example, than the definition of Thought in Soph. 265 D, E, 


or than several of the psychological distinctions in the 
Philebus ? 


Other terms having a metaphysical significance may be 
dismissed more briefly. 


uots. § 49. 

The word ¢vo1s (after appearing once in Hom. Od. 
X. 303, for the ‘virtues’ of a drug?) occurs in writers from 
Pindar to Aristophanes with various shades of meanings :— 
birth, growth, stature, native character or disposition, inherent 
power or capacity, as well as in the more general sense of 
that which is natural, or in accordance with experience, as 
opposed to what is artificial, acquired, conventional, or 
monstrous. 

Herodotus I. 45 already has the idiomatic phrase @iow 
exet (Eva edvra tov “Hpaxdea... KOs vow Exer TOAAAS pupiddas 
ovetoat). Thucydides repeatedly speaks of ‘human nature’ 
(7 avOpwreia pvots I. 76, I. 50, III. 45,84; see also III. 82, § 2 
Ews ay 7) ad7T7 piors avOpezwr 7}): and in V. 105, $2 t7d hicews 
avayxatas, he alludes to the inevitableness of ‘ natural law.’ 

Professor Burnet in his able work on Early Greek Philo- 
sophy argues with much force in favour of the thesis that 
‘the word which was used by the early cosmologists to 
express the idea of a permanent and primary szzdbstance 
was none other than ¢vovs, and that the title tepl picews so 
commonly given to philosophical works in the sixth and 


1 Also in the Batrachomyomachia, in the sense of natural endowments. 
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fifth centuries B.C. does not mean “on the nature of things,” 
—a far later use of the word,—but simply “concerning 
the primary substance”’; and that ‘in Greek philosophical 
language gvo.s always means that which is primary, 
fundamental and persistent as opposed to that which is 
secondary, derivative and. transient, what is given as 
opposed to what is made or becomes.’ 

The preciseness of this statement can hardly be borne 
out by quotations, but it may be accepted as an expression 
of the fact that the early philosophers in writing zwepi 
gvcews had given to the word a new depth of meaning by 
choosing it as an expression for the uniformity of experience 
for which they sought to account. Hence xaré vou, picet, 
mapa vow, are phrases in common use. And the oppo- 
sition of the natural to the conventional (pve: to véum) was 
a common-place of sophistical disputation, Isocr. Panegyr. 
p- 62 d, § 121 (Bekker) poet Todiras dvtas vépw THs ToATELas 
a7oaTepeto Oat. 

In Plato the connotation of @vo.s has not more fixity 
than that of other philosophical terms. The particular 
meaning is to be determined by the context in each case. 

The following uses appear to be specially Platonic :— 

1. Phaedo 103 € Tore pev yap €d€yeTo €k TO evaytiov mpay- 
patos TO évavtiov mpaypa ylyvecOar, viv b€ btu adtd TO evavtior 
éavto évavtiov ovk av Tote yévoito, ovTE TO ev Huty ovTE To ev 
TH pucet. 

Here are three grades of reality 1, (1) the actual thing or 
object in which the idea is embodied (76 mpaypa 70 perexov 
rod eldovs), (2) the idea as so embodied or ‘immanent’ (adr6 
7d ev jpiv), (3) the idea as self-existent, absolute, ‘tran- 
scendent’ (aird ro ev tH pvoer). vows, therefore, in this 
passage is the sum of self-existences, the immutable nature 
of things. 


c a 


Compare Rep. X. 597B pia pev 7 &v TH pbce ovca, iy 


L 


1 Asin Parm. 133 D, quoted above, p. 313, note. 
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paipev dv, ws éyopat, Oedv epydoacOat, ib. VI. 501 B mpds 7€ TO 
dice: Sixatoy ... Kal Tpos exeivo ad TO év Tos dvOpdrrots. 

2. But elsewhere the supreme agency of Nature is 
regarded as an heretical doctrine, opposed to the sovereignty 
of Reason and of God. Soph. 265 C r@ rév ToAAGY bdypaTt 
... TO THY dtow alta yervay ad Tivos aizlas abtopdrns Kal 
divev diavotas duotons. ‘Nature’ is here not Eternal Law, 
but mere blind, unconscious energy, as opposed to Mind. 
Cp. Laws X. 892C vow BovrAovtar Acyeww yeverw THY Tepl 
TQ TpOTa, K.T.A.! 

3. In Phaedr. 270 ¢vors is an extremely comprehensive 
word, including both worlds, the inward and the outward. 
This appears from the allusions to Anaxagoras and 
Hippocrates. vovs in this sense differs from ovata chiefly 
in referring more distinctly to the parts which make up 
the whole. 

4. According to another mode of expression, the subject 
of philosophy is not @// nature but every nature, Theaet. 
173 E, Polit. 272 C. 

In so denoting single or particular natures, vous is 
sometimes (a) the nature of the thing described, and some- 
times (4) the thing itself as characterized, and the word 
in this sense is applied equally to natural kinds and to 
abstract notions. 

(a) Rep. Il. 359 B 7) pév ody 67 duos duxaloovvns . .. attn” 
(including both yéveots and ovoia, see context). 

Phaedr. 245 E aOavatov d& repacpevov Tod bp’ EavTod Kivov- 


, rn Fy eev A \ , a b) , , > 
pevov,.avxis ovoltay Te Kal AOyov TovTOY avToY TLS AEywY OUK 


> a Tad X a e X ” \ c ” 
ailgXvvEiTal. Tay yap TOA, @ LEV éEwbev TO KwwetoOa, ao xor, 


e 


© d& dodev aito e€ atrod, Eupoxor, ws Tat’tTns ovons iceus 


L 


Woxijs (sc. Td aiTd EavTd Kivelr). 


1 Plato here claims that if the study of mature is the study of promary 
substances, it ought to begin with the study of mind, since mind is prior to 
the elements. He tries to wrest from the natural philosophers their chief 
catch-word—- more openly and disputatiously than in the Phaedrus. 

2 The ‘ Naturalist’ theory is in question, see mepuxévat Rep. 11. 358 E. 
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Rep. VI. 493 € riv 6€ Tod dvayxalov Kai ayabotd duow, k.7.d. 

Ib. VII. 525 C emt O€av rijs TOV apiOuar piceus. 

Ib. X. 611 B pajre ye ad TH GAndeotdry pice Tovodroy eivar 
Woy. 

Soph. 245 C, 258 B, C; Phil. 25 A, 44 E. 

(2) In the pecs ores the nature is identified with 
the thing :— 

Rep. Il. 359C 6 waoa tors (‘every creature’) diéKeuw 
Tepuxey ws ayador. 

Ib. IV. 429 D play dvow tiv TGv AevKOr. 

Ib. VI. 491 A ofa oboat pices Woyov. 

Polit. 306 E. 

There is a pleonastic use of @vo.s with a genitive, in 
this latter sense, which, like other periphrases, occurs more 
frequently in the later dialogues. But the Phaedrus affords 
more than one example :— 

Phaedr. 248C 7 ... Tod mrEpod pots. 

Ib. 254B tiv Tov KadAovs dvow. 

Soph. 257 A 7) Tov yevOr dvars. 

Ib. 257 C,D (bis) 7) Oarépov ducts. 

Polit. 257 D tiv Tod TpoceToV diow. 

Phileb. 25 E tiv vyreias pdow, 

Ib. 30B tH Tév KadXNorwr kal TynMTdToY oto. 

Tim. 45D thy Tév Brepdpor pio. 

Ib. 74D tiv Tév vedpwr dvow. Ib.75 A tiv tdv ioxiwy ddow. 

Ib. 84 7 Tob prvedod vats. 

(Cp. for similar periphrases ib. 75 A 70 ris yAdrrns €idos, 
70C THv TOO TAEvpovos id€ar.) ~ 

Laws VIII. 845 D tiv toatos puow. 

Ib. IX. 862D tv Tov dikalov pow. 

The same use recurs in Aristotle. See Bonitz’ Judex 
Aristotelicus, p. 837 b. 

6. Dios is constantly used in the Republic in the 
ordinary sense of natural disposition or capability (esp. 
Apol. 22 B,C) as distinguished from the complete develop- 
ment of mind or character :— 
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III. 410 D To Ovpoedés . . . THs tcews. 

VI. 485 A Thy pvow attov mpGTov deliv Katapadeiv. 

The great frequency of the term @vo.s in Plato's 
dialogues represents, what has too often been ignored, the 
experiential aspect of his philosophy. 


(2) PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS. 


As Plato’s philosophical language becomes (1) more 
subjective and (2) more accurate, his use of words to signify 
mental states, processes, or faculties, becomes at once 
more frequent and more precise. It would be an error, 
however, even in his latest dialogues to look for consistency 
or finality. When it is found that the definition of 
dikatoovvm, obtained with so much labour in the Republic, 
is tacitly set aside in the Laws, and that the disjunctive- 
hypothetical method so energetically put forth in the 
Parmenides nowhere distinctly recurs, it need not surprise 
us that the significance of é.dvora in Theaet. 189 E, Soph. 
265 D, E differs essentially from that assigned to the same 
word in Rep. VI. 511, or that aicOnous, d0£a, pavtacia, réx v7, 
emLoTHN, Piiocodia, can only be said to have an approxi- 
mate fixity of meaning. 


Aio@nots. 


a. Any immediate perception, intuition or consciousness. 
Charm. 158 £, 159 A OnAov yap ott, ef vor Tapeote owpoorvyn, 
Mv \ > La >) / / b] a“ > / 
€xels TL Tepl avtis dSo€acew. avdyxn yap Tov evovoay avriy, 
elmep verti, aicOyotv tiva Tapeyxew, e& Hs Sdéa ay Tis cor wept 
SSeS, a4 ied >) \ Ay ue as € / 
QUTNS €lN, O TL EOTL KaL OTOLOY TL 1) THPpoovrn. 
This is the ordinary meaning as exemplified in Antiphon, 
Herod. p: 134, $ 44; Thuc. i. 50, 61; Eur. El. 290; Xen. 
Melee ie Oo: Anab. 1V--6, § 13. 


Obs.—Euripides (Iph. Aul. 1243) already has aic@qua, which, 
though frequent in Aristotle, does not seem to occur in Plato. 
A special meaning = ‘scent’ as a hunting term occurs in Xen. 
Cyn. 3, § 5; cp. Rep. m. 345 a. 
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8. Sense-perception in general, as opposed to yvéors, 
cognition, vénots, intellection, Aoywn0s, reasoning; imper- 
fectly distinguished from éé£a and favracia. 

Without entering here on the discussion of Plato’s 
philosophy of sensation, it may be observed that a com- 
parison of Phaedo 79, Phaedr. 249, 250, Rep. VU. 524, with 
Phileb. 33, 38, 43 A, B, Tim. 43 C, shows that the reasonings 
attributed to the disciples of Protagoras in the Theaetetus, 
though rejected as a definition of knowledge, exercise 
a decided influence on the evolution of Plato’s psychology. 

y. Special modes of sensation, including the five senses, 
with others not separately named. 

Phaedo 65 D 7/6n otv TéTOTE TL TOV ToLOVTwY Tots dpOadpots 
eldes ; Ovdapds, 7) 8 bs. 7AAN GAAy Tuvt aicOjoe TOY bia TOD 
copatos epyn ew attév ; Rep. VI. 507 E 7 Tov épay aicbyars. 

6. A single act of sense-perception,—an impression of 
sense. Theaet. 156D ti evkdrytd Te Kal atoOyow aity 
Eiudutov: ib. B at pev oty aicOjoes ta Tordde Huty exovow 
dvopata, Oweis TE Kal Gkoal kal dopyoets, K.T.A. 

Thus the évavtia aic®yots of Rep. VII. 523 B, Soph. 266C 
is an opposite impression of ¢he same sense. 


Obs.—Aicénrés in Men. 76 p is said to be an expression in the 
manner of Gorgias: otherwise the word occurs first in Plato; and 
aicOntys, azaé cipnuevov in Theaet. 160 p, appears to be invented on 
the spot. It is cited by Pollux as an unusual word. 


Adéa. 


The opposition of doxeiy at once to evar and éniotacbat 
leads to the association of é6déa as the lower faculty with 
aicOno.s. For example in Rep. VI. VU, where the clearness 
of a faculty is said to be proportioned to the nature of its 
object, é0fa seems to be concerned with the shadows, i.e. 
the visible world; in Phaedo 96 it is an involuntary 
judgement resulting from sense and memory, and in the 
Phaedrus the unlucky charioteer regales his steeds with 
Tpopi S0faaT™, because of his poverty in the ideas. But in 
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Theaet., Soph., Phil., it becomes manifest that 6d£a is 
simply a judgement, given by the mind in answer to herself, 
which may or may not be coincident with an impression 
of sense, and may be either true or false. This is in 
accordance with the advance in psychological clearness 
which marks the dialectical dialogues. 

In the earlier part of the Theaetetus, dda davracia 
ato@mo.s are very closely associated, although in such an 
expression as in 179 C 10 Tapov Exdotw Td0os, €€ ov al 
aicOnoets Kal at Kata tattas 86g yiyvorvtat, the distinction 
between ala@no.s and dda is accurately preserved (cp. 
Charm. 159A quoted above). It is only after the dis- 
cussion in pp. 184-190, however, that the definition of é0£a 
as dvavoltas amoteAevtnots (Soph. 264A) becomes possible. 
For it has now been clearly brought out that dd£a, opinion 
or judgement, is an operation-of the mind, silently pre- 
dicating one thing of another. Such predication or 
judgement may refer to any subject matter, but it may be 
false as well as true, and this gives occasion for the 
question, How is false opinion possible? See esp. 
Piileb 37.C, D. 

Opinion, so understood, is still distinguished from 
Knowledge (émiotjum) which is always true, although this 
opposition is not sufficiently accounted for by the definition 
of émorjpn as b0£a adnOis peta Adyov. Ad&a anys holds 
a higher place in subsequent dialogues, Sophist, Philebus, 
Timaeus, than in the Republic, where it is condemned as 
‘blind.’ Rep. VI. 506 C: cp. IV. 430 B. 

For the vernacular crossing the specific meaning, see 
esp. VI. 490 A mapa dd€av .. . do€aCopevors. 


Obs—The naturalness of the association of dd€a with aicénois 
appears from the passage of the Charmides (159 a) above quoted. 
On the other hand, the constant use of doxet por in expressing 
a judgement of the mind, suggested the other meaning in which 
ddfa is Opposed to emoryjun. As the two meanings were not con- 
sciously distinguished, a confusion arose which helped to accentuate 

¥a2 
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Plato’s view of the uncertainty and fallaciousness of sensation ; to 
which, however, Philosophy had from the first been predisposed, as 
appears from well-known sayings of Heraclitus and Parmenides. 


, 
PavTacia, 


Partacia is properly the noun of davta¢ec@ar (Soph. 
260 E, Rep. Il. 382 E), but is treated in Theaet. 152 C, 161E 
as the noun of g¢aivecda. In Soph. 264 A, B 70 dalveoOat 
is defined as d0€a per’ alaOjoews or otpprEis aicOjoews Kat 
dd€ys. In Phileb. 39, however, there is a more elaborate 
description of imagination or presentation (Vorstellung). 
Opinion or judgement having been characterized under the 
figure of a scribe who writes down sentences in the mind, 
it is added that the scribe is corroborated by a painter, 
who illustrates what is written down. And the pictures 
of this artist may have reference. to the past or future, 
and like the judgements which they accompany, they may 
be either false or true. The pleasures of Hope are thus 
accounted for. The word gavtasia does not occur in this 
passage. But it is obvious that the thing meant might 
be denoted by the term, and the mental images in question 
are spoken of as (wypadijpara (39 D) ra pavtdopata eCwypady- 
péeva (40A). In Rep. I. 382E, where parrd(ecda (380 D) 
has preceded, ¢avtaciat are ‘illusive apparitions. The 
word carries a similar association in Soph. 260 E, &c. 

The noun, although common (with its derivatives) in 
later writers, does not occur before the time of Plato. 


Atdvoua. 


In the concluding passage of Rep. VI the word é:dvo.a 
acquires a specific meaning, to denote the faculty, or 
attitude of mind, zztermediate between d0€a and émorthpn, 
or between wiorts and vots. This definition stands in close 
reference to the context in which it occurs, and it is 
observable that ésdvora in this exact sense is hardly to be 
found elsewhere in Plato. The definition appears to rest 
on a false etymology, viz. 6va-vova, ‘mediate intellection,’ 
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‘thinking ¢hrough something, as distinguished from pure 
intuition on the one hand and mere impressions on the 
other ; because the abstract truths of mathematical science 
are studied through visible symbols (VI. 511 D os petagd tT 
ddEns Te Kal vod, cp. VII. 533 D, E). The psychology of the 
Theaetetus supplies a more accurate explanation of the 
term, as=‘ mental discourse,’ passing between subject and 
predicate, or predicate and subject. This view of 6é:dvora 
recurs in the Sophistes (263 D). Avavora, so understood, is 
not above and beyond é0€a, but is the necessary preliminary 
to it; since the mind puts her questions before she answers 
them, and opinion, however seemingly instantaneous, is the 
consequence of thought. Thus 6ééa rises in the scale, and 
dudvova, as a subjective fact, is correctly analysed. 

In the great majority of instances 8dvoa (with its verb 
dtavoeio Oar) is used in the ordinary Greek acceptations of 
(1) mental activity, (2) mind in act, (3) a particular thought 
or conception, (4) meaning, (5) intention. 


"E&is. § 56. 

"Efis, amo Tod éxew ws, is properly a state or condition 
whether bodily or mental. But the psychological use of 
this word also is affected in Plato by a false etymological 
association from the active use of éyw. The active use 
of €fis occurs in Rep. IV. 433E 7 rod olkelov Te Kat éavtod 
éfis Te kat mpaéis, Soph. 247 A dixaroodvns eer Kal rapovcia, 
Theaet. 197 A émiorijpyns ... év. And it seems probable 
that in such passages as Phaedr. 268E rov tiv op ééw 
éxovra, Rep. VI. 509 A THv TOU ayafod é&v, IX. 591 B GAN 
N Wox} . . . Tyuwwrépav €w aw Bdve, although the ordinary 
meaning of ‘condition’ is present, Plato has the other 
association in his mind. For the more familiar meaning, 
see esp. Phileb. 11 D é&w wWoyijs kal did0eow, x.T.A. 


Téxvy——practical skill. 
a. Skill as opposed to inexperience, Phaedo 89E dvev 


TEXVNS THS TEpL TavOpeTeEta. 
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8. Enlightened practice, as opposed to mere ‘rule of 
thumb’ (éuzepia Kat tp8y), Phaedr. 260 E, 270 B, Gorg. 
463 B (see Rep. VI. 493 B). 

y. Professional practice, opposed to that of an amateur, 
Prot. 315A ent téxvn pavOaver. 

6. Art as opposed (1) to nature, Rep. I. 381 B; (2) to 
divine inspiration, Ion 536 D. 

e. A system of rules (Phaedr. 261 B). 

¢. réyim as distinguished from emorjpyn is (1) a lower 
srade of knowledge (see the contemptuous diminutive 
rexrvopiov in Rep. V. 475E); (2) (chiefly in the later 
dialogues) Knowledge applied to production (yéveous), 
Laws X. 892 B,C. 


Obs.—The actual sciences (as distinguished from the same studies 
when enlightened by philosophy) are called réxva: in Rep. vi. 511 € 
To ind Tov Teyvav Kadovpevov. The second (8) and sixth (¢) of 
these definitions reappear in subsequent philosophy. 


*EmuoTmpn. 

As in other cases (above, p. 292 ff.) the philosophical is 
to be distinguished from the ordinary use. 

a. (1) The proper note of émorijpyn, as distinguished from 
d0€a, is certainty (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1115) :— 

Rep. V. 477 B émotijpy ... émt TO OvT. TEpuKE, yrOvar ws 
€oTL TO OD. 

(2) Hence in the specially Platonic sense, émuorijpyn is 
distinguished from réxyn as speculative from practical 
knowledge. 

Rep. IV. 438 C émormpn .. . adri pabijpatos avtod émorhpy 
eaTiv. 

Parm. 134A adr pev 6 €otiy emorqpy, THs 0 €ot adnOeLa, 
aiths av exelyyns etn emompyn... ExdaTn 6€ av TOY émoTpav 
i) €aTw, ExdoTov TGV OvTwY, 0 EoTLY, En Gy EmoTHpEH. 

It is in this ideal sense that vain attempts are made in 
the Theaetetus to define émuotjyn. And this is the meaning 
of the word in Rep. VI. 508 E and similar places. 
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B. The more ordinary use of the word, in which it is 
nearly equivalent to réxvn, is sometimes guarded by the 
addition of the specific object :— 

Rep. Iv. 438 D ézew62 oixias épyacias émorhpn éyevero, 
dunveyKe TOV GAAwv EmotmMpOV, WaTE OiKOdouLK) KANOIVAL. 

Or by some qualifying word such as Aeyopuéry. See 
Rep. VII. 533 D as émorjpas perv ToAAdKLs Tpoceimopen bia 
TO €0os, d€ovTat 5€ Gvdpatos AAAov, evapyeatepov pev 7 H0ENs, 
Gpvdporépov O€ 7) ETLATHPNS. 

But this meaning of émoryn also occurs without any 
qualification, especially in the plural, and quite as often in 
the later as in the earlier dialogues. 

Rep. VII. 522 C @ mac tpooxpovrar Téxvat TE Kal dudvoLat 
KQl €moTHpPat, | 

Polit. 308 C rév ovrOeTiKOv émotpov: Phileb. 62 D. 

The singular also appears in the sense of ‘ practical skill’ 
(as in Thucydides, &c.). 

Phaedr. 269 D mpocdaBay emorjpyy Te Kal jeder. 

Gorg. 511 C 7 Tod veiy emorqpn, 


Pidogodia. 


The abstract noun as well as the adjective qiAccodos 
occurs in Isocrates, but not elsewhere before Plato, 
although diAocopety was in ordinary use (Herod. I. 30, 
Thue. II. 40). 

a. Pirocodia is defined in the Republic (Vv. 475 E ff.) as 
the love of the whole, (VI. 486 A) Oewpia mavtos pev xpovor, 
maons d€ ovotas, and is elsewhere (Sophist. 253 E) identified 
with dvadeKTeK7}. 

8. But the word is also used in the more ordinary sense 
of ‘mental culture,’ ‘scientific pursuit’ :— 

Theaet. 143 D yewpetplay 7) TLva dAAnY proooptav. 

Tim. 88 C povotki Kat radon piocodla tpooxpepevov. 

In Theaet. 172C€ ot ev tats gidogodpias roAdy Xpovor b.a- 
zpiyavtes, the plural seems to include Theodorus as a man 
of sczentific culture. 
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§$59- Bupds, rd Oupoerdés. 


A tripartite division of Wvy7) appears in the Phaedrus- 
myth (Phaedr. 246 foll.), in Rep. Iv. 435 foll., 1X. 580 foll., 
and in Tim. 70. On the other hand in Rep. X. 612 A 
a doubt is expressed whether the Soul in her true nature 
be divisible at all, and in Phaedo 80 B, C pure Soul is akin 
to the povoeidés. In the Timaeus dupes, or resentment, is 
expressly said to belong to the lower and mortal part, or 
aspect, of the Soul. But the function assigned to it is 
much the same as in Rep. Iv'. In Rep. Ix, |. c., this part 
of the soul is more exactly described as guAdripov, and in 
the same passage the love of honour is resolved into the 
love of power. In the imagery which follows, the @vpoeides 
is further analysed into the nobler and meaner forms of 
anger, the ‘lion’ being reinforced with a crawling serpent 
brood: IX. 590 B 76 AeovTa@des TE Kal peGdes. 

The conception mythically expressed in the Phaedrus is 
less distinct, and though closely akin to the psychology of 
the Republic and Timaeus, is not precisely the same. The 
white horse yoked to the winged chariot is altogether of 
a noble strain (kadds kal aya0ds kal €k TovovTwr), ‘a lover of 
honour, with temperance and chastity *, a comrade of right 
thinking, obedient to the voice of Reason. He thus 
corresponds rather to the ideal in conformity with which 
the @vpoedés is to be trained than to the @vpoedés as such. 
Nor is the nobler steed entrusted with control over his 


1 Tim. 7JoA 1O petéxoyv obv 174s WvyAs av5pias Kat Ovpov, diAdverkoy ov, 
KaTwKicay eyyuTépw Tis KEepad7s .. . iva Tov Adyou KaTHKOOV Ov KoWwT peT’ 
éxetvov Bla To TOv emOupi@v KkaTexor yévos, b7dT EK TIS akpoTOAEws TO 
émTaypate Kal Adyw pydapHn TelOecOa Exdv eO€rAXL. Tiv 5e 57) Kapdiay ... ets 
Thy Sopupopikny oiknow KaréaTyoav. 

* Shakespeare, Macbeth ii. 1: 


Macbeth. ‘When ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you.’ 
Banquo. ‘So I lose none 


In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d.’ 
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baser yoke-fellow. His work is done if he run his own 
course obediently. 

It is probable that in the partition of the Soul in the 
Republic, Plato has not forgotten the Phaedrus. But he 
has also in mind the special requirements (practical as well 
as speculative) of the work in hand, and in particular the 
close analogy between individual and state, and the position 
of avdpela amongst the cardinal (civic) virtues. 

Now Ovpoedys, ‘spirited, is applied by Xenophon to 
a high-bred horse, such as that which symbolized the 
nobler passions in the Phaedrus—the word does not occur 
in earlier Greek: and @upés is the crude form of avépeta. 
’Avdpeta is the virtue of the guardians, who are #vAakes Tov 
re extos Todeuiwv Kal Tov evTds piAiwv, and 7d Ovpoedés is 
now formulated as the corresponding part of the individual 
Soul. 


(c) DIALECTICAL TERMS. § Go. 
No terms in Plato so nearly attain the fixity of technical 
use as those which bear on method, such for example as 
ovvdye, ‘generalize, diaipetoOa, ‘distinguish, AapBavew, 
‘apprehend,’ diadapBdvew, ‘divide, drodapBdvew, ‘ specify,’ 
perevat, ‘ treat,’ wedodos, ‘treatment.’ This is most apparent 
in dialogues which represent the conversation of Socrates 
with his disciples—as in the Phaedo, Republic and Philebus. 
See Rep. VII. 532 D where Glaucon says, ov yap ev to vbv 


, , >) / >) NS \ Ls , b) , 
Tapovtl povov akovoTéa, AAA Kal avOis TOAAAKLS ETALLTEOD. 


Avadextixy—SraheyerPat.—8iciextos. 


Auddextos is rational conversation, with associations 
derived from the practice of Socrates, and is opposed to 
barren disputation :—Rep. V. 454 A épid., od Siadéxtw mpos 
GdAAovs xpdpuevor. Hence 7) diadextexy (SC. TEXV7, S. 4€00d0s) 
is the Platonic ideal of method. But the connotation of 
the term inevitably varies with the shifting aspects of that 
ideal. 
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Meno 75 D ei nev ye Tév comer zs etn Kal EpiotiK@Y TE Kal 
GyoviotTtKOv 6 Epopevos, elmo av aiToO ...K.TA, el bE GoTEP 
eyo Te kai od vurl idrou ovtes BovdAowTo GAAAoLs Siad€yeoSar, 
det 2) Tpadrepov Tas Kal Siadextixdtepoy azoKpiver Oat. 

In the sequel it is explained that a dialectical answer is 
one having a true relation to the respondent’s previous 
admissions. 

The word therefore has no reference here to any assump- 
tion of supra-sensual «id, but only to that living inter- 
course of mind with mind, which was the secret of 
Socrates’. In the Phaedrus éraAextixy is again associated 
with the same vivid reciprocity of thoughts. But both the 
Socratic method and its intellectual aim are now viewed 
under the glow of Platonic idealism at its most fervent 
heat, and the dvadex7ixds is now the master of knowledge 
that is at once comprehensive and distinct, seeing as one 
what is a whole in Nature, as different, what Nature parts 
asunder ; overtaking the subtleties of reality with the move- 
ment of mind—his thought adequately grasping and 
following the Nature of things, at once in their infinity and 
unity. Thus he realizes the privilege which belongs at 
birth to every soul which takes the form of man: 6¢7 
yap avOpwrov vvievat Kar eldos AEyouevov, ex TOAAGY tov 2 
aig Oncewv eis ev Aoy:opo Evvatpovpevov. Tobto b€ eotw dvda- 


vnous €xelvan, & ToTE EidEV NOV 1) Woy?) CvpTOpEveioca OE@ Kat 
py) 15 aT IP ] XN Cupmop : 


a 


UTeplootoca a viv eivai paper, kal dvaxtaca eis TO dv 6vTas. 
610 67) Otkalws povn TTEpotTat H TOD diioaddov bidvowa’ pds yap 
Exelvols Gel €oTe pvijpn KaTa Svvapywy, Tpos olaTep Beds dv Oetds 
éa7t. These latter words are of course taken from the 
myth (249 C), but in the later portion of the same dialogue 
(266 B, &c.) the method referred to, if not exactly formu- 


lated, is more precisely indicated. True eloquence, it is 


1 So in the Theaetetus Protagoras is made to claim fairness from a dialec- 
tical respondent. Theaet. 167 E xwpls pay ws dyan(dpevos . . . xwpis Se 
dareyopevos. Cp. also Crat. 390c for the simpler meaning. 

* W. H. Thompson conjectured iév7’. 
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there said, must be based on a scientific estimate of the 
human mind and of truth in all its aspects, and also of the 
mutual relations between these and various minds. This 
science is compared to that of Hippocrates, whose medical 
practice was based on profound study of the human body. 
Such an ideal, though vaguely sketched, is by no means 
severed from experience. Its unattainableness, indeed, 
lies rather in the infinity of nature than in the abstracted- 
ness of knowledge. In the Republic, on the other hand, 
the allegory of the cave and the ladder of the sciences 
carry off the mind into a region where actual experience 
seems of little account, and philosophic thought is imagined 
as moving among pure €l6n,—eldeow avrtots 6.’ abray els atta, 
Yet here also, while the dualism is more evident, it is hard 
to tell how much is allegorical. For Socrates maintains 
that the philosopher, who has been trained in dialectic, 
will be no whit behind his fellow-citizens in practical 
wisdom, but on the contrary will be infinitely more capable, 
with equal opportunities, of dealing with any actual 
emergency '. 


Luvaywyj—ouddoyiopds. 

The most pervading note of d:adexrvx7}, and this appears 
both in the Republic and the Phaedrus, is comprehensiveness 
accompanied with clearness. 

VII. 537 C 6... yap ouvomrikds diaAexTiKds, 6 de pH ov. Cp. 
Tim. 83c¢ where Socrates admires the man who gave the 
name of xoA7 to phenomena so diversified as those to which 
it is applied. This is again insisted on in Soph. 253 C,D— 
esp- in the words 6 ye rotro dvuvatos Spay play iBeav 61a 
TOANGY, ... TavTN SiateTapevynv ixavGs dcavcOdvera.—another 
locus classicus on the subject. By this time, however, the 
questions turning on predication have come to the front, 

1 Inthe Republic Socrates refuses to define d:adexTixf : but he describes it 
thus—# Kal diadextixdy Kadeis Tov Adyov ExdoTou AauBavorta Tijs ovatas; This 


follows a passage in praise of d:aAexrexy in the light of the account of the 
mental faculties in Book v1. 


§ 61. 


§ 62. 
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and the method indicated is one of logical determination, 
according to the real participation of things in ideas, and 
of ideas or kinds in one another : rodro 6° €oru, 7) Te Kowwwvety 
Exacta Ovvatat Kal omy py, dSvaxpivew Kata yévos enloracbat. 
In the Politicus again, and also in the Philebus, the notion 
of method becomes still more concrete, involving not 
merely relation but proportion—ro peérpior, purxty vous, pétpov- 
An increasing sense of the complexity of the world makes 
more apparent the hindrances to adequacy of method. At 
the same time dialectical improvement, the preparation 
and sharpening of the instrument, is prized apart from the 
immediate results. The notion of adapting logical weapons 
to the subject to be attacked is curiously expressed in 
Philebus 23 B gatvera dety GAAns pyxavis eml Ta devrEpeta 
imep vod Topevdpevov oloy Pedy Exe Erepa TOV eumpocbev Adywr" 
€oTt 6€ Lows Evia kal ravra. And the conception of science, 
without losing the associations originally suggested by the 
conversations of Socrates, now includes not only the 
ascertainment of differences, but of finite differences, not 
only the one and many, but the ‘how many,’ Phil. 16 D. 

Plato's ‘ dialectic,’ then, is not merely an ideal method, 
but the ideal of a method, which at best is only approxi- 
mately realized, and presents different aspects according to 
the scope and spirit of particular dialogues. It is a con- 
ception which grows with the growth of Plato’s thoughts. 
In the Protagoras and Gorgias it is contrasted with popular 
rhetoric—the one exact and truthful, the other loose and 
careless of the truth ; in other places to épiorixy (avriAoyeKn, 
aywviotixy). Its end is neither persuasion nor refutation, 
but the attainment and communication of truth, of which 
the tests are universality and certainty. 

*Eptotiky. 

The marks of dv7iAoyixy or epiotixy also vary with the 
stages of Platonism*; but that which is most pervading, 


! Theaet. 196 £, Rep. Iv. 435. 
? Phaedo tore, Rep. v. 454, Theaet. 197 4. 
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and which comes out most clearly where Plato’s own 
philosophy is ripest, is the crudeness of affirmation and 
negation, the root fallacy of confounding dictum simpliciter 
with dictum secundum quid. 

Atatpeots : duatpety, drarpeto Oa, dradayBdvew, dvaxpiver, réuvew, 
Hépos, pdplov, TuHua, Ton, Svapvry. 

While dcaipety or drarpetrOa is the term most commonly 
used for logical division, and pépos for the result, it is 
observable that in the later dialogues, where classification 
becomes more frequent, the expression is varied, some other 
word from the list given above being used instead. 


Obs. 1.—‘Amdodv has two meanings, (£) admitting no further 
division, (2) true without qualification or distinction. (Gorg. 503 a, 
Phaedr. 244 a.) 

Obs. 2.— ArodapBdvew is to ‘ specify,’ and for this drovéuerar is 
used in Polit. 276 p and elsewhere. 

The aor. participle drodaBov is used absolutely in Rep. 1v. 420 c 
THY evOaipova TAATTOMEY OvK GtTrONABOvTES. 

Cp. dropepifa, aroxapito. 

AapBavew. 

The simple AapBavew has also a special use, nearly= 
wToAap Pave, ‘to conceive, or ‘formulate, sometimes with 
the addition of Ady. 

Phaedr. 246 D thy... airiay .. . A\dPoper. 

Rep. VII. 559 A iva tim AéBopev adras. 

Ion 532E \dBopev yap TO Ady. 

Rep. VI. 496 D ratra mdvta Noyiop@ AaBwv. 

Rep. VII. 533 B ovdels jyty audio Byntyce: A€yovow, ws adrod 
ye EkdoTov TEpt, 0 €aTLY ExaoTor, GAAN TLS emLXELpEr PEDOdOS bdo 
TEpl TavTos KapBaver. 

Phileb. 50 D AaBévta . . . rovTO Tapa cavTo. 


‘Yrdeots, GroTiBecbar. 

“Yad0eos in Plato is ‘an assumption,’ adopted as a basis 
of reasoning, either (a2) dogmatic, or (8) provisional. Cp. 
Xen) Mem. 1V. 6, § 13. 


§ 63. 


§ 64. 


§ 65. 
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a. Theaet. 183 B os viv ye mpos tiv attév brébeow ov« 
éxovot prata, viz. the dogmatic assumption that all is 
motion: Soph. 244C r@ ravrnv thy brébecw trodenevw, the 
doctrine of év 76 wav. 

8B. Meno 86E ¢é& brobdcews .. . ckoTeto Oat, etre SidaKTOY ear 
eire Onwooty. Here the nature of such hypothetical reasoning 
is illustrated by a geometrical example: ‘If the figure 
applied to the base of the triangle is similar to it, then 


one thing follows, but not otherwise’ EX, In this sense 


the word is used with reference to the Zenonian dialectic, of 
the proposition which is subjected to the indirect proof that 
it is untenable. 

Accordingly, in Socratic reasoning, which proceeds by 
testing successive assumptions with negative examples, 
each proposed definition, while it maintains its ground, 
is called the i70deots. 

Euthyphr. 11 C vip 6€, cai yap at brobéces eiotv. 

Phaedo 107 B od pdvov y’, en, © Sypla, 6 Swxparys, adda 
Taira Te ev A€yets (Simmias has just spoken of the greatness 
of the subject and the feebleness of man), kai tas bro8écets 
Tas TpwOTas, Kal el TLoTal Upiy eloty, Guws eTLTKETTEAL Tapeo- 
TEpov" Kal eav avTas tkavOs dieAnte, ... AkovAovdnoeTE TO Adyo, 
xa0’ Gcov dvvatov pddtor avOpeoT» emaKkodovdijcay Kav TodTO 
ato cades yevnrat, ovdev Cytnoete TEpaLTEepo. 

We may remember that it is the same Simmias, who 
earlier in the dialogue (85 D) puts forth the touching image 
of a raft, to represent the provisional nature of every 
human theory, in the absence of a divine, or superhuman, 
principle. 

Now of these primary hypotheses, or first premisses, one 
of the chief is clearly that notion of true causes insisted on 
in Phaedo 100 B, 101 D, as the outcome of the procedure of 
Socrates, viz. that each thing is what it is by participation 
(petdoyeows) in the idea. ‘All other modes of causation you 
will leave, says Socrates, to those who are cleverer than you 
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are. Fearing,as the proverb says, your own shadow, you will 
hold on to that sure ground of the assumption (rijs bm08éceus). 
And if any one attacks you there, you will not answer him 
until you have tested all the consequences of the hypothesis 
itself. And if in the end you have to examine the grounds 
of your assumption, you will do so by a similar process, 
having framed a new and higher hypothesis, by the best 
lights you have, and so on until you reach a satisfactory 
result. But you will not, as the eristics do, confuse in 
argument the principle with its consequences; that is not 
the way to discover truth.’ 

Here the dpx7 is the same with the trdé@ens. It is there- 
fore somewhat startling to find in Rep. VI. 511 this very 
identification (ais ai trodeces apxat) made a ground of 
objection to the actual condition of the sciences. It will 
be said that this applies only to the mathematical sciences, 
and to them only in so far as they work through visible 
symbols, but this view is inconsistent with VI. 517D; sce 
the notes. 

The apparent discrepancy arises out of what may be 
termed the overweening intellectualism of this part of the 
Republic. the same temper which prompts the notion of an 
astronomy without observations, and a science of harmony 
independent of sound. Plato is aware that he is setting 
forth an impossible ideal, but for the education of his 
‘airy burghers, nothing short of the absolute will satisfy 
him. Allowing for this difference of spirit, the two pas- 
sages just quoted from the Phaedo, for the very reason 
that they are less aspiring, throw light on the description of 
the true method in Rep. VII. 533 C 7 duadexriKi pedod0s povy 
TavT) TopeveTat, Tas brob€cets dvaipodca eT adTIVY THY apxir, iva 
BeBawwonra, and the corresponding passage in VI. 511. 
For example, though it is by no means clear that by the 
ixavov tt Of Phaedo 101 D, Plato means the same thing with 
the avumdderov or the id€a tod ayadot, yet the description of 
the progress from the lower to the higher hypothesis is 


§ 66. 
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parallel to the ladder of ideas in VI. 511 B ras Grobésets 
TOLOVLEVOS OVK ApXds, GAAG Tw OvTL brob€ceLs, olov emLBdoets TE 
Kal Opuas, wa expt Tod avuTobErov emt Tv Tod TavTos apxyy idv, 
x.7.A4. The contrast between arguing about principles and 
their consequences also corresponds to this upward and 
downward way. And the words in Phaedo 107 B édp adras 
(ras bwobécets) ixavOs di€AnTe .. . GkodovdyceTE TO Ady, Kad’ 
doov duvarov padtor’ GvOpe7@ ewakodovOjoa., further illustrate 
the notion of a ‘higher analytic,’ which in both dialogues is 
imperfectly shadowed forth: while the ultimate cause in 
the Phaedo g8 A, 99 C the ‘reason of the best,’ is a concep- 
tion not far removed from the Idea of Good. It becomes 
apparent, when the whole tenour of these kindred passages 
is considered, that what Plato censures in the actual 
methods of ‘Science’ is not the use of assumptions, but the 
habit of regarding them as fixed and self-evident, VII. 533 C 
Ews Gv brobécect xpopevar TavTas akwhtous eGo, pr) Suvdyevat 


Adyov biddvar adrGv. 


Ots.—The simple r6evac (Sometimes riéecGar)—in frequent use 
—is to ‘posit’ or ‘assume, not necessarily as the first step in an 
argument. Theaet. 190A dd£av tavtny rideper aii. 


a 3 , A“ 
€v kat ToAAA—orToLXELov. 


It is clear from the classical passage of the Philebus 
16 ff., that ‘one and many’ had become a recognized 
formula in the Platonic school. But it is also clear from 
the passage itself, especially when other places are 
compared, that the formula had different meanings and 
applications. (a) Single objects have many attributes. 
(8) Many individuals ‘ partake’ in common of one idéa: 
the cidos is therefore one and many. (y) Ideas themselves 
are complex, and variously correlated, yet many are bound 
in one under some higher notion, all partake of number 
and being, and Being is itself absorbed in the Good. 

It is characteristic of Plato’s later theory, that in the 


| 
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Philebus he not only dwells on this last aspect of the truth, 
but also speaks of it as a ma0os Tov Adywv . .. Tap Hiv, ‘an 
affection or attribute of human discourse. This point of 
view is all the more significant, when it is remembered that 
the discussions in the Parmenides, Theaetetus, and Sophist 
have intervened. 

a. The first and simplest aspect of the ‘one and many ’ § 67. 
appears in Plato, (1) as a Zenonian or Heraclitean paradox, 
(2) as a proof of the necessity of the Idea. 

(1) Phileb. 14. C Grav ts ue G7 ... &va yeyovdra pice, 
moddovs civar TaALY, TOUS Epe, K.T.A., TLOEWEVOS. 

Parm. 129C ei 8’ ewe &v tus dmodelfer OvTa Kal ToAda, k.7.A. 

Theaet. 166 B tov eivat tia, GAN odxt Tods, Kal TovTOVS 
ylyvopevovs arelpovs, €dvTEep avopolwors ylyvyrat. 

In the Protagorean theory, as the mind is a bundle or 
succession of momentary impressions, each substance is a 
bundle or aggregate of transient attributes or presentations, 
Theaet. 157 B, C @ 67) G0potopatt dvOpwmdv re TiWevTat Kai ALOov 
Kal €xaotov Cody Te Kal Eidos. 

(2) In Rep. VI. 523 it is shown by an example how the 
mind passes through the consciousness of diversity to the 
perception of unity. The finger is both rough and smooth ; 
this awakens thought to the existence of roughness and 
smoothness, each as one several thing, and of their oppo- 
sition as a reality. This is the psychological counterpart 
of many other passages where the diversities of sense are 
made the ground for assuming abstract unities. 

B. One idea or form is shared by many objects. Beauty § 68. 
is one, the beautiful are many, &c. This point of view, 
with the difficulties attending it has been already discussed 
(above, p. 309 ff.; Médegis, &c.). It may be called the 
formula of crude realism. 

y. The problem of solving these difficulties emerges 
together with the third and highest aspect of the év kai 
moda in the dialectical dialogues. It is now that, as we 
have seen, clearer views of predication, a more subjective 

AOU. 11, z 


§ 69. 
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point of view, and a higher comprehension of the ideas as 
forms of thought, of their interrelation and sequence, lead 
the way towards a rational metaphysic and psychology. 
The result is a scheme of thought, or as Plato himself 
terms it, a xéopos tis ao@paros (Philebus 64 B), which is 
indeed empty of content, but has no insignificant bearing 
on the after progress of the Sciences. 

In Theaet. 202, Plato deals tentatively with this later 
phase of the question through the contrast of orovyetov and 
avddaB7n. Here ovAdaB7 is the complex idea, which is itself 
resolved into a higher unity—e.g. the harmony of treble 
and bass notes, or the art of music as comprising various 
harmonies. 

But in Polit. 278 B—-D1, as well as in Rep. III. 402 A-C, 
the orotyeiov is the idea, while the ovdAdAa87 is the com- 
bination of ideas in fact. Thus justice is justice, whether 
in commerce, war, judicial pleadings, or any other of the 
varied circumstances of human society. 


Tapaderyp.a. 

mapadetypa has two very different meanings in Plato, 
one of which has been already discussed (above, p. 310 ff.). 
The artist copies from a pattern (1); the merchant, for 
convenience sake, carries about (2) examples of his wares 
(6efywata Phaedo 110 B). The latter would seem to be the 
figure implied in the logical use of mapdéerypa for the illus- 
tration of one species by another of the same genus, the 
complex by the simple, the obscure by the familiar, the 
unknown by the known. A full account of this mode of 
argument is given by the Eleatic Stranger in Polit. 277 D ff. 
Cp. Prot. 330 A, Phaedr. 262 C, Theaet. 154 C, 202 E, Soph. 
218 D. 

For other ‘ dialectical’ terms, expressing various aspects 


of predication, such as mpocayopedw, tpocdntw, TmpoottOnpt, 


' This passage is a good example of the concrete mode of canception 


which belongs to Plato’s later style. 
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TporTappottw, TwuTEKEL, OvOLA, Piya, Tpdapnua, dois, and- 
daots, see the Lexica. 


The wide gap which separates Plato’s use of philo- § 70. 
sophical terms from Aristotle’s may be briefly instanced 
in the case of (a9) ovata, (2) duadexTiKn, and (3) cvAAoyeTpOs. 


(1) The chapter of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Iv. 8, in 
which various meanings of oveia both as sabstance and 
essence are distinguished, would hardly have been intelli- 
gible to Plato, although between the transcendent Being of 
Rep. VI, and the puxr7 ovota of Phil. 27 B, a long step has 
been made towards the conception of concrete existence. 

(2) Avadextix) in Aristotle is intermediate between 
philosophy and common sense, a sort of tentative philo- 
sophizing which falls short of certainty—Met. Il. 2, $ 20 7) 
OtaAeEKTLKy TELpacTLK?) TEepl ov 7 pidrocopia yvwpiotixyn. To 
Plato, as we know, the same term represented the highest 
reach of philosophic method. 

(3) The word ovddoyiouos occurs only once in Plato, 
Theaet. 186 D, where it is used quite simply, much as 
avadoyltopara (ib. supr. C), to express the action of the mind 
in forming judgements from impressions of sense. The 
verb ovddoyiCerOat, ‘to reason, ‘collect, ‘infer, is not 
infrequent, but is also used quite simply, as it might occur 
in ordinary discourse :— 

Rep. VII. 531 D kal guddoytoOn Taira 7) €oriv GAANAOLS oOlKeta, 
‘and these things are reasoned of from that general point 
of view in which they are mutually akin.’ 

Ib. 516 B peta tatr’ av 75n ouddoyiloito epi avrod, x.T.A., 
‘in the next place he would proceed to infer that it is the 
Sun who, &c. 

How far such uses are removed from the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Syllogism appears on comparing any one of 
numberless passages : 
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Rhetor. 1. 2, § 8 dvayxn cvddoyeCopevov 7) eTayovta Serxvdvat 
OTLODY. 

Analyt. Pr. I. 1, § 6 ovddoyirpds b€ ote Adyos ev @ 
TeOévTwy TWOV ETEpdY TL TOV KEysevov e& avayKns ovpBaiver TO 
Tavta elvat. 

Met. IV. 3, § 3 cvdAdoyiopol of TpGrou ex tv Tprdy dv Evds 
Meoov. 

Analyt. Pr. I. 7, § 4 €orw dvayayetvy wavtas tovs ovddo- 
yiopovs els TOUS Ev TO TPOTH oXMaTL KAOdAOV ovAAOYLOMOUs. 

See also esp. Soph. Elench. c. 33 sub fin. 

But it is observable that even in Aristotle both verb and 
noun occur elsewhere in the ordinary Greek sense. See 


Bonitz, Jzdex Aristotelicus, s. vv. 
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